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kpOT  News*  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  ^ANO  AGENCIES 


JFK  shooting 

‘pros’  catoh 
c  seene 


Have  you  heard 
the  one  about 
the  potatoes 
in  Minsk? 


Chicago  got  the  story  first  in  an  article  by 
James  Sullivan,  the  Iribune’s  expert  on 
Russia.  It’s  a  bitter  joke  that  burns  a  peep¬ 
hole  through  the  propaganda  curtain  to  re¬ 
veal  what  life  is  like  for  the  Soviet  citizen. 
The  story,  as  it  is  currently  going  the 
rounds  in  Russia,  has  everyone  in  Pinsk 
leishing  for  a  TV  set  and  a  helicopter. 
They’d  use  the  TV  set  to  see  ivhen  potatoes 
go  on  sale  in  Minsk  .  .  .  and  the  helicopter 
to  get  from  Pinsk  to  Minsk  before  the 
potatoes  ivere  sold. 

Obviously,  the  story  was  intended  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Russians.  But  the  Tribune’s  Sulli¬ 
van  knows  the  Russian  language,  has  first 
hand  knowledge  of  Russia  and  what  the 
Russian  people  are  reading,  thinking,  re¬ 
senting  and  resisting.  Sullivan’s  articles 
bring  Tribune  readers  the  inside  news  first, 
often  forecast  the  news  that  will  be  head¬ 
lined  next. 


Sullivan’s  articles  prove  the  point  again:  the 
editorial  vitality  of  the  Tribune  is  the  force 
that  holds  the  largest  and  most  responsive 
advertising  audience  you  can  reach  in 
Chicago.  First  in  readership.  First  in  re¬ 
sponse.  First  in  advertising  effectiveness, 

Chicago  Tribune 

James  Sullivan  holds 
advance  degrees  in 
Russian  studies  .  .  . 
reads  and  translates  of¬ 
ficial  reports,  special 
studies  and  the  leading 
Russian  newspapers, 
including  Pravda  and 
Izvestia,  which  are  air¬ 
mailed  directly  to  him 
for  his  authoritative 
and  up-to-the-minute 
Tribune  articles. 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES  THAT  DISTINGUISH 
THE  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS 


Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color.  Individual  column  or  full  page 
adjustment. 


Tensionplate  Cylinder  vnth  underneath 
plate  lockup  fingers  and  stops  in  closed 
position. 


Gear  Box;  mechanism  for  reversing  or 
silencing  printing  couples  and  safety 
clutch  reset  feature. 


Heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings, 
extra  large  journals  on  tapered  roller 
bearings.extra  thick  (S')  unit  side  frames. 


Mist  guard,  in¬ 
stalled  left  and 
right  inside 
arch.  Provides 
clear  passage 
to  web  from 
Reel  Room  to 
printing  cou¬ 
ples  through 
mist-free  area. 


Adjusting  flow  of  black  ink  into  black 
ink  compartment,  metal  pan  removable 
for  fast,  easy  cleaning. 


ROTAMATIC  pickup  eccentric  roll,  lower 
oscillating  drums,  1st  rubber  covered 
inking  roller. 


4-portable,  page-wide  colored  ink  tanks 
in  position  for  change  from  black  to 
Color. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


italand  s 

HOMETOWN 

NEWSPAPER 


ALBANY  SUNDAY 


$18,000  HightsiMid  in  Salt  *  iMri  i  ■■■DVaa 

Art  Tnaturtt  Itrotl  P/occi 

on  Inttikxt 


Humber  one  newspaper  in  Northeastern  New  York 


From  Austerlitz  to  Wadhams,  342 
communities  of  Capitaland  represent 
the  home  towns  of  Sunday  Times- 
Union  readers.  Yes,  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  well-informed  Sunday  Times- 
Union  readers  live  in  Capitaland  — 
Northeastern  New  York’s  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  2V2  billion  dollar  market. 


lot  Luliemia  Society 


Hanclm 


The  motivating  force,  in  these  rich  14 
counties,  is  the  Sunday  Times-Union. 
With  great  strength  it  circulates  its 
editorial  vitality  and  advertising  power 
into  Capitaland  households... because 
it  is  their  hometown  newspaper. 


SklATOCA 


TII^E! 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Su  Fraiciscs  N«wt  Call  Miatia 
Seattte  Patt-lataii%Mcar 


BaltfaMra  Ntwt-Pait  aad  Smday  AmriCM  $m  Aataaia  Light  netarW  SMday  HagaziM  fireag  ji 

Baataa  Racard  Anarkaa  aad  Saadag  Advartisar  Saa  Fraaebaa  Enaiiaar  Fwfc— Tha  Caaric  WaaUi 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE 
YOUNG  FAMILIES 
WHO  PUT  THE  IRE 
IN  BALTIMORE 


It’s  the  young  families  with  their  growing 
needs,  who  want  to  live  well  and  aren’t 
afraid  to  spend.  And  it’s  the  lively  young 
families  in  booming  Baltimore  who  find  the 
lively  News-Post  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
want  to  read.  The  News-Post  is  read  by . . . 

more  women  readers  under  45 ! 

^  more  men  readers  under  45 1 

more  families  with  three  or  more  persons  I 
more  families  with  children  I 

Reach  the  lively  moderns  through  the 

BaltimorP^^^ews-Post 

uxcn 

and  Sunday  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

*Starch  Study 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

2>I3— American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  UniversiK 
New  York. 

6-7 — Texas  UPl  Editors,  Dallas. 

6- 7 — California  Press  Association.  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 

7 —  North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 

10 — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Christmas  Party, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY— 1964 

3 — Virgiria  Associated  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  Rich- 
mond. 

3-4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond.  Va. 

6 — North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbis 
University,  New  York. 

12-14— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beacli 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18— National  Editorial  Association  Regional,  San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chand¬ 
ler,  Ariz. 

16- 18 — Kentucky  Press  Association  convention,  jointly,  with  Kentucky  AP 
newspaper  members,  Lexington,  A'a. 

16- Feb.  14— National  Editorial  Association  Study  Mission  to  Pacific  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 

17- 18 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque  Ne» 
Mexico. 

19- 22 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Business 
Conference,  Jack  Tar  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

20- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

21 -  Michigan  AP  Newsphoto  and  Telegraph  Editors  seminar,  Kellogg 
Center.  East  Lansing. 

21-23 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

23-25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Hermitage  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

10 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  York  Stete 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Spor+s  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

22- 23 — ^Tho  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle,, 
Chicago. 

23- 25 — Inland  Dally-  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yort 

27- 29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 

Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MARCH 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hotel, 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  Newrs  Editors  semi¬ 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14 — National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Stret- 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22-23 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Rich 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 
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More  chinchillas  and  china.  More  plane 
tickets  and  bus  rides.  More  baby  grands 
and  baby  carriages. 

More  buyers  of  more  products — that’s 
what  THE  NEWS  has  for  you.  What 
do  you  have  for  them? 


You  can  do  it.  Just  use  the  right  news-  group  read  THE  NEWS.  They  read  it 
paper.  Use  THE  NEWS.  because  it’s  interesting.  They  read  it 

because  it’s  entertaining.  They  read  it 
because  they  like  it. 

THE  NEWS  is  yead  by  more  people 
with  high  incomes,  and  more  people 
with  middle  incomes,  than  any  other 
new  spaper  in  New  York. 

That’s  why  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re 

selling  convertible  cars  or  convertible  More  than  TWICE  the  circulation,  Daily  and 
Because  New  Yorkers  in  every  income  sofas.  NEWS  readers  buy  more  of  both.  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


Does  it  cover  the  markets  for  both? 
Look  for  THE  NEWS,  and  see. 

See  it  on  the  seats  of  high-priced  cars. 
.See  it  on  club  chairs  at  high-society 
clubs.  See  it  on  subw  ays,  on  suburban 
trains,  on  sofas  in  Scarsdale  and 
couches  in  Canarsie. 


THE  a  NEWS 


Since  you  like  New  York... remember...  New  York  likes  The  News! 


SCHMIDT 


X 

MEET  SMITH 

What  name  should  be  easier  to  use  than  Smith.  But  even 
the  Smythes  (oops!  Smiths,  we  mean)  feel  badly  used  at  times. 

We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  way  our  name  is  used  — in 
connection  with  the  equipment  we  build. 

You  see,  the  names  Caterpillar  and  Cat  should  be  used  to 
identify  only  our  products* -they  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Whether  your  name  is  Smith  or  not,  we  hope  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  our  situation.  Your  help  in  correct  usage  of  our  trade¬ 
marks  will  be  appreciated. 

C ATE  R  P I  LL AR 

DEG.  U.  t.  PAT.  OPP. 

*wheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 


’  .  ,  *  *  * 

twin  5  L^otumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

Tmlay’s  Text:  “Worlds  of  line  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vail 
abyss  (newspapers),  never  to  be  disentombed  t>r  restored  to  human  I 
admiration."-— Coleridge. 

EORGE  Moses,  Minneapolis  AP  bureau  t  hief,  reports  two 
y  staffers  answered  two  telephones  when  they  ran*;  simul¬ 
taneously.  Sitting  back  to  baek.  they  began  taking  an  iilentical 
story  from  two  different  stringers  in  the  same  outlying  town. 

I  hey  were  unaware  of  the  eoineidence  until  a  colleague  looked 
(tver  their  shoulders  and  guffawed. 

— (Christopher  Light,  who  has  a  master's  degree  in  jtdirnalism 
from  Columbia  and  wh(»  has  been  a  newsman  in  .Minnesota, 
California  and  Rome,  returned  to  his  home  city  in  Michigan 
to  found  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Kalamazoo  .Xlaf^azine,  with 
his  wife  as  fashion  editor.  .  .  .  The  lOOth  anniversarv  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  before  that  president  of  City  College  of  New 
York,  was  honored  at  a  memorial  dinner  given  by  the  college. 

FIIXER  ON  FILLERS— Tbe  fillers  are  those  far-felebed  facU/ 
Wbicb  no  one  e’er  extols/But  editors  would  “blow  tbeir  stack*”/ 
Without  those  plugs  for  boles. — .41  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— “I  never  would  have  said  I’d  stay  .50  years,  but  time 
just  went  by,”  exclaimed  Miss  Alice  Young  Pinney,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant's  most  veteran  reporter,  at  a  luncheon  in  her 
honor.  She’s  been  a  Courant  reporter  53  years  and  she’s  been 
chasing  fires  70  years;  she  went  to  a  fire  in  1894  when  she 
was  8  with  her  father,  a  fire  company  assistant  chief.  She 
covers  Unionville,  Farmington  and  Avon,  Conn.,  and  still  goes 
to  fires.  .  .  .  “A  Mighty  Chicken  Hunter”  was  the  head  over 
Walter  Kaner’s  Long  Island  Press  column  about  his  exploits 
on  his  first  deer  hunt.  He  purposely  fired  over  a  buck's  head 
(he  says) ;  anyway,  bless  the  non-killer.  Approximately  750 
needy  children  attended  his  10th  Thanksgiving  party.  ...  A 
collection  of  incidental  information  about  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
men  is  issued  in  column  proof  form  without  headline  or  dead¬ 
line  by  Bob  Finucane,  Sun  Oil  Co.  PR  department,  solely  for 
newsroom  shut-ins.  Sample  items  of  intelligence:  “Bob  Boyle, 
city  editor  of  the  Pottstown  Mercury,  is  a  brother  of  Sam 
Boyle,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  assistant  city  editor.  .  .  . 
There’s  a  new  area  weekly  due  in  January,  with  its  publisher 
planning  a  combination  newspaper-radio  advertising  gimmick. 
...  If  there’s  a  reporter  in  Philadelphia  with  a  lighter  touch 
than  George  Kiseda  of  the  Daily  Netvs — will  he  please  hold 
up  his  feather?” 

Serious  Charge:  Too  Serious 

Few  readers  rush  to  read  the  columnist 
Whose  columns  they  have  found  the  soleinnest. 

^Tom  Pease 

—Heady  beads:  “How  A  Shiftless  Bandit  Put  Big  Gem  Theft 
In  Reverse"^— f.'Iiirugo  Sun-Times  (driver  couldn't  operate  nianiwl 
gear  shift)  and  in  same  paper.  “Goulet’s  Plumb  Puckered  Out 
From  Kissing  Nancy’’;  “Freud  Egg  Trips  Over  His  .4ltar  Ego’’— 
Miami  Herald  (written  by  W.  E.  Hallstrom) :  “Which  Twin 
Gashed  tbe  Phony?  Both  Set  Free’’— Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner;  “(Juick  Strike:  Nothing  Spared:  Bowling  Alley  Thieve* 
Operate  on  Shoe  String”— ITashington  Daily  ISeti's.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Itullelin's  Washington  man  is  Robert  Roth  and  Gordon 
Whitcraft,  who  makes  up  and  edits  the  “Opinion  &  Review"  page 
can  hardly  wait  until  he  gets  a  piece  from  him  with  some  beef* 
so  he  can  head  the  thing:  “Gripes  of  Roth.’’ 

— Add  heady  heads:  “Circus  Gapers:  Cats.  Clowns,  Cotton 
Candy— And  Children’’— Baltimore  Sun;  “Buffalo  Bills  0“*^*** 
.Stampedes  to  Fame’’-— ITosliington  Post;  “Books  .Are  Open,  Even 
If  Qosed" — Albuquerque  Journal;  “TTiey’i-e  Having  a  Whale  of  a 
Time  Fishing  for  Ideas  on  New  Aquarium’’ — W^ashington  Post, 
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MORE  PEOPLE 

MORE  PEOPLE 

in  the 

in  the 

N.Y.  metropolitan  area 

N.Y.  metropolitan  area 

read 

read 

UNYT 

UNYT 

daily  than  read  the 

daily  than  read  the 

JOURNAL  AMERICAN 

N.Y.  TIMES 

and 

and 

WORLD  TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

HERALD  TRIBUNE 

COMBINED 

SOURCE:  SRDS  DATA  INCORPORATED, 
t963  NEW  YORK  CONSUMER/AUDIENCE  PROFILE 

COMBINED 

SOURCE:  SRDS  DATA  INCORPORATED, 

1963  NEW  YORK  CONSUMER/AUDIENCE  PROFILE 

If  you’re  out  to  put  your  dollars  where  they  count  most  in  the  N.Y.  market,  put  UNYT  on  your  schedule.  Get  the  facts  from  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt. 


editorial 


Another  Guild  Strike 

Tt  was  too  Hindi  to  hope  that  after  tlie  tlevastatiiig  strikes  anti 
-*■  shutdowns  in  New  ^’ork  aiul  Cleveland  early  this  year  tliere 
might  be  a  long  period  of  labor  peate  in  the  tiewspaper  hnsittess — 
that  the  ugly  lesson  of  futility  in  using  the  strike  bludgeon  woukl 
have  been  learneil.  Less  than  eight  months,  however,  after  those 
two  long  and  eostly  strikes  the  Newspaper  (iuild  strtick  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  caused  its  suspension  by  the  usual  picket  line  which 
other  unions  refused  to  cross. 

If  ever  emphasis  was  needed  on  the  damage  done  by  shutting 
down  a  newspajH'r  and  depriving  the  public  of  this  important  means 
of  communication  it  came  last  weekend  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  Toletlo  strikers  at  last  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  jirinting  the  news  and  arranged  a  truce  under  which 
the  newspaper  could  publish  in  the  public  interest. 

AV’hat  should  be  realized  also  is  that  the  difference  in  the  im- 
)X)rtance  of  bringing  the  news  to  the  public  every  day  and  the 
im|K)rtance  of  reporting  all  the  terrible  events  of  last  weekend  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree.  Publication  of  newspapers  is  vital  to  the 
pid)lic  all  the  time,  not  just  during  selected  events  in  history. 

W'e  ho|>e  that  the  Toledo  truce  prevails  and  that  settlement  of 
labor-management  differences  can  be  achieved  while  the  pitblic  is 
being  served  by  its  press. 


PR  Accrediting 

T  KADiRs  in  the  pidtlic  lelations  field  are  to  be  (ommendeil  for 
the  accreditation  program  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Public  Relations  .Society  of  .\merica  in  .San  Francisco  last  week. 
Certificates  of  competence  in  public  relations  are  to  be  given  to 
persons  who  pass  special  examittations.  The  program  is  voluntarv 
but  it  will  dcj  much  to  upgrade  the  profession  and  assure  the  public 
of  high  standards  of  performance,  ethics,  integrity  and  self-regulatioti. 

rhe  program  is  timely  because  it  will  put  a  stop  to  demands  that 
public  relations  practitioners  be  licensed.  In  California,  notably,  there 
was  a  move  to  obtain  legislation  for  such  licensing.  In  our  opinion, 
licetising  of  workers  in  any  area  of  mass  communications  whether 
it  be  press,  broadcasting,  advertising  or  public  relations  would  be  a 
datigerous  precedent. 


Press,  Radio  and  TV 

The  jx.“ople  of  the  Tnitecl  .States,  and  of  the  world,  have  exjjerienced 
in  the  last  week  the  most  amazing  performance  of  news  coverage 
by  newspapers,  radio  and  television  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Never  before  to  our  knowledge  has  commercialism  beeti  shunted 
aside,  millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  time  and  space  cancelled 
and  rejected,  in  a  supreme  effort  by  all  to  perform  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  the  public  with  the  dignity  demanded  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  tragedy  of  President  Kennedy’s  death. 

.\  dark  day  in  history  was  covered  superbly  by  the  mass  media 
which  in  turn  made  history.  The  highest  credit  redounds  to  all. 
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Your  all!  men  shiill  dream  dreams,  your 
Younf!  men  shall  see  visions,  and  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish^— 
Joel,  If;  2H. 
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letters 

CAPITAL  REPORTING 

The  comment  credited  to  me  in  your 
United  I’ress  International  Conference 
jtor)'  (Oct.  26)  missed  the  mark  by  an 
appalling  margin.  In  defense  of  all  knowl¬ 
edgeable  wire  service  staffers  and  myself, 
allow  me  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Posed  in  the  form  of  a  question,  my  con¬ 
cern  during  the  critique  involved  the  news 
background  liaison  between  capital  staffers 
and  urban  bureau  chiefs  in  states  such  as 
Illinois.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
^  and  Michigan.  In  my  opinion,  the  capital 
-tail  member  is  severely  handicapped 
when  reporting  and  interpreting  legisla¬ 
tive.  executive  and  judicial  news  unless  he 
has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
growing  complexities  of  the  dominant 
urban  market  in  his  state. 

In  order  to  better  equip  these  men  for 
their  news-gathering  responsibilities,  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  program  of  periodical  meetings  be¬ 
tween  such  key  personnel  on  this  subject 
if  matter  might  serve  as  a  considerable  assist 
n  in  covering  news  from  capitals  dominated 
I  by  large  urban  centers  located  elsewhere 
in  the  state. 

While  I  am  sure  urban  wire  bureau 
|)eople  comprehend  the  continuing  socio¬ 
economic  changes  taking  place  in  their 
respective  cities,  I  consider  it  increasingly 
important  that  they  share  this  knowledge 
with  the  respective  capital  bureaus,  gen¬ 
erally  staffed  with  younger  men. 

Jamks  F.  Cox,  Ju. 

Illinois  Stale  Journal, 

Springfield.  111. 

«  *  « 

WRONG  BOOK 

Sorry,  but  “The  Walrus  and  The  Car¬ 
penter”  (E&P,  Oct.  26)  isn’t  in  “Alice’s 
.\dventures  in  Wonderland.”  It  is  in 
“Through  the  Looking  Glass.” 

“Alice”  appeared  in  April  of  1864. 
Carroll  published  the  “Looking  Glass”,  a 
sequel,  some  six  years  later. 

Maryon  Goodell 

C!ambridge,  Mass. 

Short  Takes 

It  was  a  fake  buck  and  fullback  Ed 
Stuckrath  was  tickled  and  thrown  for  a 
loss,  without  the  ball,  of  course.  —  New 
York  Herald  Tribune, 


More  than  that,  he  was  a  warm-heated 
and  loyal  friend.  —  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
American, 

• 

Local  churches  are  collecting  canned 
Rods  to  go  into  the  Thanksgiving  baskets. 
—  Newcastle  (Pa.)  News, 


Report  Small  Babies  Caused  by  Smok¬ 
ing.  —  Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Commer¬ 
cial. 

• 

Pregnancy,  Lack  Of  Teeth  Causes  No 
Date  Problems.  —  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 


THE  WORLD  IN  MOURNING 

John  Johns,  Pittsburgh  Press 


SHODDY  RESEARCH 

George  Kienzle’s  report  to  the  APME 
(Nov.  16)  on  the  drop-out  rate  of  news- 
l)aper  staffers  and  the  menace  of  “com- 
inunicologists”  in  journalism  seluxds  may 
have  been,  as  your  story  (uits  it.  “short 
and  sad.”  But  your  sensational  coverage 
of  it  was  long  and  sadder. 

It’s  bad  enough  to  devote  a  page  and  a 
half  to  so  superficial  an  example  of  re¬ 
search.  But  it’s  worse  to  have  uncritically 
accepted  as  facts  Kienzle’s  oirinions  about 
the  study  of  communications. 

Any  one  of  Kienzle’s  menacing  “com- 
rnunicologists”  would  know  better  than  to 
make  swee|)ing  generalizations  about  what 
journalism  graduates  of  1953  are  doing 
based  on  the  replies  <rf  89  graduates  se¬ 
lected  in  a  thoroughly  haphazard  manner. 

Who  are  these  “communicologists”  of 
Kienzie's  anyway?  Are  they  people  who 
attempt  to  do  research  (like  Kienzle)  ? 
Are  ibey  people  who  are  sometimes  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  press  (like  newspapermen)? 
Are  they  people  who  have  never  worked 
for  newspapers  (like  most  of  the  public)  ? 
This  isn’t  clear,  but  they  make  a  con¬ 
venient  scapegoat  anyway. 

Convenient  or  not.  these  elusive  “com¬ 
municologists”  can  bardly  be  blamed  for 
the  career  i)atterns  of  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1953.  before  they  had  “infiltrated” 
the  schools  of  journalism. 

Even  a  “communicologist.”  Kienzle 
should  realize,  usually  knows  enough  to 
report  his  research  findings  separately 
from  his  prejudices.' And  if  more  newsmen 
(in«luding  your  staff)  had  some  familiar¬ 
ity  with  Kienzle’s  desjiised  research  meth¬ 
ods.  they  might  better  be  able  to  evaluate 
tbe  competence  and  newsworthiness  of 
the  research  they  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  report. 

Robert  M.  Pockrass 

Associate  Prof,  of  .lournalism 
Pennsylvania  Slate  University 
University  Park,  Pa. 


editor  a:  publisher  for  November  30,  1963 


ABSURD 

I  could  hardly  believe  tbe  account  (Nov. 
16)  of  George  Kienzle’s  talk  at  the  AP 
Managing  Editors  meeting  in  Miami 
Beach.  The  statements  regarding  journal¬ 
ism  education  attributed  to  him  are  in¬ 
credible.  I  doubt  very  much  that  be  could 
substantiate  a  single  charge  he  made.  The 
whole  tirade  is  patently  absurd. 

.Lay  .Iensen 

Head.  Department  of 
.lournalism.  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

*  *  * 

LOUD  CHEERS 

riiree  loud  cheers  and  a  “HURRAH” 
for  Professor  Kienzle  and  his  warning 
about  the  “communicologists.” 

Like  the  seventeen-year  locusts.  I  guess 
we’ll  always  have  them — but  maybe  some¬ 
day  the  bug-bomb  of  reality  will  send 
them  scurrying  back  into  the  woodwork, 
dragging  their  communications’  or  eco¬ 
nomics’  Ph.D.’s  behind  them.  Many  people 
outside  of  journalism  schools,  especially 
those  who  hire  the  graduates,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  when  the  communica¬ 
tions’  gobbledy-gook  is  going  to  stop  and 
journalism  education  is  going  to  resume. 

There  are  those  that  scoff  at  this  stand 
and  say  journalism  is  stronger  than  ever 
at  our  universities.  I  wouldn’t  bet  on  it. 
The  enrollment  at  one  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  almost  less  than  half  of  what  it 
used  to  be,  so  the  “unofficial”  story  is  told. 
You  are  (piite  correct.  Professor  Kienzle, 
when  is  journalism  education  going  to 
resume? 

J.  David  Truby 

Clarion  .State  College, 

Clarion.  Penna. 

*  *  * 

ON  THE  RIGHT 

We  loved  the  picture  of  the  three 
Fischer  brothers  (Oct.  19).  .  .  .  but  this 
member  of  the  family  is  unhappy. 

In  your  caption,  you  had  me  in  the 
middle  (naturally,  because  that’s  where  I 
usually  am)  but  in  this  picture  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  I’m  the  guy  on  the  right. 

Could  you  maybe  publish  a  correction? 
That  might  even  make  the  brother  in  the 
middle  smile,  too. 

Jo  Fischer 

Chicago. 
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November  28,  I963. 


(For  Telegraph  Editors) 


One  of  the  truly  unforgettable  stories  of  the  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination  was  Merriman  Smith's  narrative  account  of  what  he  heard  and 
saw  on  Nov.  22,  I963  in  Dallas  and  Washington.  He  was  on  the  scene 
of  every  momentous  event. 

We  are  having  this  remarkable  dispatch  reprinted  in  a  booklet. 
It  is  worth  preserving,  I  think,  as  an  historic  memento,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  narrative  style  at  its  best,  and  for  what  it  shows  about 
how  a  top  craftsman  dealt  with  the  fastest-breaking  news  story  of 
his  generation. 

No  other  correspondent  has  covered  as  many  world-shaking  events 
as  Smitty  in  his  22  years  on  the  White  House.  He  began  with  FDR  in 
19^1,  and  was  at  Warm  Springs  when  FDR  died.  He  was  enroute  home 
from  Europe  with  Truman  on  the  August  morning  in  19^5  when  Hiroshima 
was  destroyed  by  an  atomic  bomb.  He  went  to  Korea  with  Ike  before 
the  inauguration  and  in  the  next  eight  years  on  the  President's 
other  trips  abroad.  Last  Friday  he  was  in  the  motorcade  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  shot.  Then  he  took  his  place  beside  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  Johnson  became  the  fifth  President  in  Smitty's  long  term  as  U.P.I. 
White  House  reporter. 

— 0— 

This  weekly  letter  is  not  a  service  log  and  for  that  reason  I 
seldom  mention  competitive  play  figures.  Today,  however,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  salute  to  the  men  and  women  in  Dallas,  Washington  and  Now  York 
who  worked  so  effectively  on  the  Kennedy  assassination  story,  I  will 
give  the  competitive  results  for  Friday,  Nov.  22.  In  newspapers 
where  U.P.I.  and  AP  compete  for  space  U.P.I. 's  story  was  favored  over 
the  AP  version  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  three 


e^tj^  one . 


Note: 

The  above-mentioned  dispatch 
by  Merriman  Smith  is  reprinted 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  readers 
on  the  two  pages  that  follow. 
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UPI, 


By  Merriman  Smith 
UPI  White  House  Reporter 

Washington.  Nov.  23  (UPI)— It  was  a  balmy,  sunny  noon  as  we 
motorcii  through  downtown  Dallas  behind  President  Kennedy.  The 
procession  cleared  the  center  of  the  business  district  and  turned 
into  a  handsome  highway  that  wound  through  what  appeared  to 
be  a  park. 

I  was  riding  in  the  so-called  White  House  press  ‘‘pool”  car,  a 
telephone  company  vehicle  equipped  with  a  mobile  radio-telephone. 
I  was  m  the  front  seat  between  a  driver  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  and  Malcolm  Kilduff.  acting  White  House  press  secretary  for 
the  President’s  Texas  tour.  Three  other  pool  reporters  were  wedged 
in  the  back  seat. 

Suddenly  we  heard  three  loud,  almost  painfully  loud  cracks.  The 
first  sounded  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  large  firecracker.  But  the 
second  and  third  blasts  were  unmistakable.  Gunfire 

President’s  Car  Faltered 

The  President’s  car.  possibly  as  much  as  1 50  or  200  yards  ahead, 
seemed  to  falter  briefly.  We  saw  a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  Secret 
Service  follow-up  car  behind  the  Chief  Executive’s  bubble-top 
limousine. 

Next  in  line  was  the  car  bearing  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son.  Behind  that,  another  follow-up  car  bearing  agents  assigned  to 
the  Vice  President’s  protection.  We  were  behind  that  car. 

Our  car  stood  still  for  probably  only  a  few  seconds,  but  it  seemed 
like  a  lifetime.  One  sees  history  explode  before  one’s  eyes  and  for 
even  the  most  trained  observer,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  can 
comprehend. 

I  looked  ahead  at  the  President’s  car  but  could  not  see  him  or 
his  companion.  Gov.  John  B.  Connally  of  Texas.  Both  men  had 
been  riding  on  the  right  side  of  the  bubble-top  limousine  from 
Washington.  I  thought  I  saw  a  flash  of  pink  which  would  have  been 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

Everybody  in  our  car  began  shouting  at  the  driver  to  pull  up 
closer  to  the  President’s  car.  But  at  this  moment,  we  saw  the  big 
bubble-top  and  a  motorcycle  escort  roar  away  at  high  speed. 

We  screamed  at  our  driver.  “Get  going,  get  going.”  We  careened 
around  the  Johnson  car  and  its  escort  and  set  out  down  the  highway, 
barely  able  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  President’s  car  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  Secret  Service  follow-up  car. 

They  vanished  around  a  curve.  When  we  cleared  the  same  curve 
we  could  see  where  we  were  heading— Parkland  Hospital,  a  large 
brick  structure  to  the  left  of  the  arterial  highway.  We  skidded  around 
a  sharp  left  turn  and  spilled  out  of  the  pool  car  as  it  entered  the 
hospital  driveway. 

President  Was  Face  Down 

I  ran  to  the  side  of  the  bubble-top. 

The  President  was  face  down  on  the  back  seat.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
made  a  cradle  of  her  arms  around  the  President’s  head  and  bent 
over  him  as  if  she  were  whispering  to  him. 

Gov.  Connally  was  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  his  head 
and  shoulders  resting  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  Nellie,  who  kept 
shaking  her  head  and  shaking  with  dry  sobs.  Blood  o'ozed  from 
the  front  of  the  Governor's  suit.  I  could  not  .see  the  President’s 
wound.  But  I  could  see  blood  spattered  around  the  interior  of  the 
rear  scat  and  a  dark  stain  spreading  down  the  right  side  of  the 
President’s  dark  gray  suit. 

From  the  telephone  car,  I  had  radioed  the  Dallas  bureau  of  UPI 
that  three  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  Kennedy  motorcade.  Seeing 
the  bloody  scene  in  the  rear  of  the  car  at  the  hospital  entrance, 
I  knew  1  had  to  get  to  a  telephone  immediately. 

Clint  Hill,  the  Secret  Service  agent  in  charge  of  the  detail  assigned 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  was  leaning  over  into  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"How  badly  was  he  hit,  Clint?"  I  asked. 

“He’s  dead,”  Hill  replied  curtly. 

I  have  no  further  clear  memory  of  the  scene  in  the  driveway. 
I  recall  a  babble  of  anxious  voices,  tense  voices— “Where  in  hell 
are  the  stretchers. . . .  Get  a  doctor  out  here  . . .  He’s  on  the  way  . . . 
Come  on.  easy  there.”  And  from  somewhere,  nervous  sobbing. 

I  raced  down  a  short  stretch  of  sidewalk  into  a  hospital  corridor. 
The  first  thing  I  spotted  was  a  small  clerical  office,  more  of  a  booth 
than  an  office.  Inside,  a  bespectacled  man  .stood  shuffling  what 
appeared  to  be  hospital  forms.  At  a  wicket  much  like  a  bank  teller’s 


cage,  1  spotted  a  telephone  on  the  shelf. 

“How  do  you  get  outside’.’”  I  gasped.  "The  President  has  been 
hurt  and  this  is  an  emergency  call.” 

“Dial  nine,”  he  said,  shoving  the  phone  toward  me. 

It  took  two  tries  before  I  successfully  dialed  the  Dallas  UPI 
number.  Quickly  I  dictated  a  bulletin  saying  the  President  had  been 
seriously,  perhaps  fatally,  injured  by  an  assassin's  bullets  while 
driving  through  the  streets  of  Dallas. 

Litters  bearing  the  President  and  the  Governor  rolled  by  me  as 
I  dictated,  but  my  back  was  to  the  hallway  and  I  didn't  see  them 
until  they  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  emergency  room  about  75 
or  100  feet  away. 

A  Swift  and  Confused  Panorama 

I  knew  they  had  passed,  however,  from  the  horrified  expression 
that  suddenly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  man  behind  the  wicket. 

As  I  stood  in  the  drab  buff  hallway  leading  into  the  emergency 
ward  trying  to  reconstruct  the  shooting  for  the  UPI  man  on  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone  and  still  keep  track  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  outside  the  door  of  the  emergency  room.  I  watched  a  swift 
and  confused  panorama  sweep  before  me. 

Kilduff  of  the  White  House  press  staff  raced  up  and  down  the 
hall.  Police  captains  barked  at  each  other,  “Clear  this  area.”  Two 
priests  hurried  in  behind  a  Secret  Service  agent,  their  narrow 
purple  stoles  rolled  up  tightly  in  their  hands.  A  police  lieutenant 
ran  down  the  hall  with  a  large  carton  of  blood  for  transfusions. 
A  doctor  came  in,  and  said  he  was  responding  to  a  call  for  “all 
neurosurgeons.” 

The  priests  came  out  and  said  the  President  had  received  the  last 
sacrament  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  said  he  was  still 
alive,  but  not  conscious.  Members  of  the  Kennedy  staff  began 
arriving.  They  had  been  behind  us  in  the  motorcade,  but  hopelessly 
bogged  for  a  time  in  confused  traffic. 

Telephones  were  at  a  premium  in  the  hospital  and  I  clung  to  mine 
for  dear  life.  I  was  afraid  to  stray  from  the  wicket  lest  I  lose  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

My  decision  was  made  for  me,  however,  when  Kilduff  and  Wayne 
Hawks  of  the  White  House  staff  ran  by  me,  shouting  that  Kilduff 
would  make  a  statement  shortly  in  the  so-called  nurses  room  a  floor 
above  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  hospital. 

I  threw  down  the  phone  and  sped  after  them.  We  reached  the 
door  of  the  conference  room  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  “Quiet!” 
Fighting  to  keep  his  emotions  under  control.  Kilduff  said  “President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  at  approximately  one  o’clock.” 

I  raced  into  a  nearby  office.  The  telephone  switchboard  at  the 
hospital  was  hopelessly  jammed.  I  spotted  Virginia  Payette,  wife 
of  UPI’s  Southwestern  division  manager  and  a  veteran  reporter  in 
her  own  right.  I  told  her  to  try  getting  through  on  pay  telephones 
on  the  floor  above. 

Police  Clear  Hole  in  Traffic 

Frustrated  by  the  inability  to  get  through  the  hospital  switch¬ 
board,  I  appealed  to  a  nurse.  She  led  me  through  a  maze  of  corri¬ 
dors  and  back  stairways  to  another  floor  and  a  lone  pay  booth. 
I  got  the  Dallas  office.  Virginia  had  gotten  through  before  me. 

Whereupon  I  ran  back  through  the  hospital  to  the  conference 
room.  There  Jiggs  Fauver  of  the  White  House  transportation  staff 
grabbed  me  and  said  Kilduff  wanted  a  pool  of  three  men  imme¬ 
diately  to  fly  back  to  Washington  on  Air  Force  One.  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  aircraft. 

“He  wants  you  downstairs,  and  he  wants  you  right  now."  Fauver 
said. 

Down  the  stairs  I  ran  and  into  the  driveway,  only  to  discover 
Kilduff  had  just  pulled  out  in  our  telephone  car. 

Charles  Roberts  of  Newsweek  magazine,  Sid  Davis  of  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  and  I  implored  a  police  officer  to  take  us  to  the 
airport  in  his  squad  car.  The  Secret  Service  had  requested  that  no 
sirens  be  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport,  but  the  Dallas  officer 
did  a  masterful  job  of  getting  us  through  some  of  the  worst  traffic 
I’ve  ever  seen. 

As  we  piled  out  of  the  car  on  the  edge  of  the  runway  about 
200  yards  from  the  Presidential  aircraft.  Kilduff  spotted  us  and 
motioned  for  us  to  hurry.  We  trotted  to  him  and  he  said  the  plane 
could  take  two  pool  men  to  Washington;  that  Johnson  was  about  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  aboard  the  plane  and  would  take  off  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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I  saw  a  bank  of  telephone  booths  beside  the  runway  and  asked 
if  I  had  time  to  advise  my  news  service.  He  said.  ‘‘But  for  God's 
sake,  hurry.” 

Then  began  another  telephone  nightmare.  The  Dallas  office  rang 
busy.  I  tried  calling  Washington.  All  circuits  were  busy.  Then  I 
called  the  New  York  bureau  of  fJPI  and  told  them  about  the 
impending  installation  of  a  new  President  aboard  the  airplane. 

Kilduff  came  out  of  the  plane  and  motioned  wildly  toward  my 
booth.  I  slammed  down  the  phone  and  jogged  across  the  runway. 
A  detective  stopped  me  and  said.  ‘‘You  dropped  your  pocket  comb.” 

Aboard  Air  Force  One  on  which  I  had  made  so  many  trips  as 
a  press  association  reporter  covering  President  Kennedy,  all  of  the 
shades  of  the  larger  main  cabin  were  drawn  and  the  interior  was 
hot  and  dimly  lighted. 

Kildutf  propelled  us  to  the  President's  suite  two-thirds  of  the 
way  back  in  the  plane.  The  room  is  used  normally  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  conference  and  sitting  room  and  could  accommodate  eight 
to  ten  people  seated. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  Alone 

I  wedged  inside  the  door  and  began  counting.  Ihere  were  27 
people  in  this  compartment.  Johnson  stood  in  the  center  with  his 
wife.  Lady  Bird.  U.S.  District  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes.  67,  a  kindly 
faced  woman  stood  with  a  small  black  Bible  in  her  hands,  waiting 
to  give  the  oath. 

The  compartment  became  hotter  and  hotter.  Johnson  was  worried 
that  some  of  the  Kennedy  staff  might  not  be  able  to  get  inside.  He 
urged  people  to  press  forward,  but  a  Signal  Corps  photographer, 
Capt.  Cecil  Stoughton,  standing  in  the  corner  on  a  chair,  said  if 
Johnson  moved  any  closer,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
make  a  truly  historic  photograph. 

It  developed  that  Johnson  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who 
was  composing  herself  in  a  small  bedroom  in  the  rear  of  the  plane. 
She  appeared  alone,  dressed  in  the  same  pink  wool  suit  she  had 
worn  in  the  morning  when  she  appeared  so  happy  shaking  hands 
with  airport  crowds  at  the  side  of  her  husband. 

She  was  white-faced  but  dry-eyed.  Friendly  hands  stretched 
toward  her  as  she  stumbled  slightly.  Johnson  took  both  of  her  hands 
in  his  and  motioned  her  to  his  left  side.  Lady  Bird  stood  on  his  right, 
a  fixed  half-smile  showing  the  tension. 

Johnson  nodded  to  Judge  Hughes,  an  old  friend  of  his  family 
and  a  Kennedy  appointee. 

‘‘Hold  up  your  right  hand  and  repeat  after  me.”  the  woman 
jurist  said  to  Johnson. 

Outside  a  jet  could  be  heard  droning  into  a  landing. 

Judge  Hughes  held  out  the  Bible  and  Johnson  covered  it  with  his 
large  left  hand.  His  right  arm  went  slowly  into  the  air  and  the 
jurist  began  to  intone  the  Constitutional  oath,  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States . . .” 

The  brief  ceremony  ended  when  Johnson  in  a  deep,  firm  voice, 
repeated  after  the  judge.  ”. . .  and  so  help  me  God." 

Johnson  turned  first  to  his  wife,  hugged  her  about  the  shoulders 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  Then  he  turned  to  Kennedy's  widow, 
put  his  left  arm  around  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

As  others  in  the  group— some  Texas  Democratic  House  members, 
members  of  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  staffs— moved  toward  the 
new  President,  he  seemed  to  back  away  from  any  expression  of 
felicitation. 

The  two-minute  ceremony  concluded  at  3:38  P.M.  EST  and 
seconds  later,  the  President  said  firmly,  ‘‘Now,  let’s  get  airborne.” 

Mrs.  Kennedy  Sits  Beside  Coffin 

Col.  James  Swindai,  pilot  of  the  plane,  a  big  gleaming  silver  and 
blue  fan-jet.  cut  on  the  starboard  engines  immediately.  Several 
persons,  including  Sid  Davis  of  Westinghouse,  left  the  plane  at  that 
time.  The  White  House  had  room  for  only  two  pool  reporters  on 
the  return  flight  and  these  posts  were  filled  by  Roberts  and  me, 
although  at  the  moment  we  could  find  no  empty  seats. 

At  3:47  P.M.  EST,  the  wheels  of  Air  Force  One  cleared  the  run¬ 
way.  Swindai  roared  the  big  ship  up  to  an  unusually  high  cruising 
altitude  of  41,000  feet  where  at  625  miles  an  hour,  ground  speed, 
the  jet  hurtled  toward  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  outside  Washington. 

When  the  President’s  plane  reached  operating  altitude.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  left  her  bedchamber  and  walked  to  the  rear  compartment 
of  the  plane.  This  was  the  so-called  family  living  room,  a  private 
area  where  she  and  Kennedy,  family  and  friends  had  spent  many 
happy  airborne  hours  chatting  and  dining  together. 


Kennedy’s  casket  had  been  placed  in  this  compartment,  carried 
aboard  by  a  group  of  Secret  Service  agents. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  went  into  the  rear  lounge  and  took  a  chair  beside 
the  coffin.  There  she  remained  throughout  the  flight.  Her  vigil  was 
shared  at  times  by  four  staff  members  close  to  the  slain  chief  execu 
tive— David  Powers,  his  buddy  and  personal  assistant;  Kenneth  P. 
O’Donnell,  appointments  secretary  and  key  political  adviser;  Law¬ 
rence  O’Brien,  chief  Kennedy  liaison  man  with  Congress,  and  Brig, 
Gen.  Godfrey  McHugh,  Kennedy’s  Air  Force  aide. 

Kennedy’s  military  aide.  Maj.  Gen.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  was  busy 
most  of  the  trip  in  the  forward  areas  of  the  plane,  sending  messages 
and  making  arrangements  for  arrival  ceremonies  and  movement  of 
the  body  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

As  the  flight  progressed,  Johnson  walked  back  into  the  main 
compartment.  My  portable  typewriter  was  lost  somewhere  around 
the  hospital  and  1  was  writing  on  an  over-sized  electric  typewriter 
which  Kennedy’s  personal  secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln,  had  used 
to  type  his  speech  texts. 

Johnson  came  up  to  the  table  where  Roberts  and  I  were  trying 
to  record  the  history  we  had  just  witnessed. 

“I’m  going  to  make  a  short  statement  in  a  few  minutes  and  give 
you  copies  of  it,”  he  said.  “Then  when  I  get  on  the  ground,  I’ll 
do  it  over  again.” 

It  was  the  first  public  utterance  of  the  new  Chief  Executive, 
brief  and  moving:  — 

“This  is  a  sad  time  for  all  people.  We  have  suffered  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  weighed.  For  me  it  is  a  deep  personal  tragedy.  I  know 
the  world  shares  the  sorrow  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  family 
bear.  I  will  do  my  best.  That  is  all  1  can  do.  I  ask  for  your  help- 
and  God’s.” 

Brother  Rides  in  Hearse 

When  the  plane  was  about  45  minutes  from  Washington,  the  new 
President  got  on  a  special  radio-telephone  and  placed  a  call  to 
Mrs.  Rose  Kennedy,  the  late  President’s  mother. 

“I  wish  to  God  there  was  something  I  could  do,”  he  told  her, 
“I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that.” 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  wanted  to  talk  to  the  elder  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

“We  feel  like  the  heart  has  been  cut  out  of  us,”  Mrs.  Johnson 
said.  She  broke  down  for  a  moment  and  began  to  sob.  Recovering 
in  a  few  seconds,  she  added.  “Our  love  and  our  prayers  are  with 
you.” 

Thirty  minutes  out  of  Washington,  Johnson  put  in  a  call  for 
Nellie  Connally,  wife  of  the  seriously  wounded  Texas  Governor. 

The  new  President  said  to  the  Governor’s  wife: 

“We  are  praying  for  you.  darling,  and  1  know  that  everything 
is  going  to  be  all  right,  isn’t  it?  Give  him  a  hug  and  a  kiss  for  me. 

It  was  dark  when  Air  Force  One  began  to  skim  over  the  lights 
of  the  Washington  area,  lining  up  for  a  landing  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  The  plane  touched  down  at  5:59  P.M.  EST. 

I  thanked  the  stewards  for  rigging  up  the  typewriter  for  me, 
pulled  on  my  raincoat  and  started  down  the  forward  ramp.  Roberts 
and  I  stood  under  a  wing  and  watched  the  casket  being  lowered 
from  the  rear  of  the  plane  and  borne  by  a  complement  of  armed 
forces  body  bearers  into  a  waiting  hearse.  We  watched  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  President’s  brother,  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
climb  into  the  hearse  beside  the  coffin. 

The  new  President  repeated  his  first  public  statement  for  broad 
cast  and  newsreel  microphones,  shook  hands  with  some  of  the 
government  and  diplomatic  leaders  who  turned  out  to  meet  the 
plane,  and  headed  for  his  helicopter. 

Roberts  and  I  were  given  seats  on  another  ’copter  bound  for 
the  White  House  lawn.  In  the  compartment  next  to  ours  in  one 
of  the  large  chairs  beside  a  window  sat  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  one 
of  Kennedy’s  closest  associates  with  the  title  of  special  counsel  to 
the  President.  He  had  not  gone  to  Texas  with  his  chief  but  had 
come  to  the  air  base  for  his  return. 

Sorensen  sat  wilted  in  the  large  chair,  crying  softly.  The  dignity 
of  his  deep  grief  seemed  to  sum  up  all  of  the  tragedy  and  sadness 
of  the  previous  six  hours. 

As  our  helicopter  circled  in  the  balmy  darkness  for  a  landing  on 
the  White  House  south  lawn,  it  seemed  incredible  that  only  six 
hours  before,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  been  a  vibrant,  smiling, 
waving  and  active  man. 

From  the  wires  of  United  Press  International. 
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of  Ted  Sorenson,  youthful  native 
Nebraskan  who  has  functioned 
as  the  President’s  top  speech 
writer  and  “paper  handler”  for 
a  decade. 

Mr.  Moyers,  29,  is  a  native  of 
Marshall,  Texas,  prraduated  from 
the  Journalism  School  at  the  U. 
of  Texas  and  then  took  a  degree 
in  Theology  from  the  Baptist 
Seminary  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

As  for  the  new  President’s 
relationship  with  newsmen,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  reach  the  same  degree  of 
warmth  as  that  felt  toward  the 
late  Mr.  Kennedy.  By  and  large, 
Mr.  Kennedy  followed  an  “open 
door”  policy  with  newsmen. 

In  the  1960  campaign.  Vice 
President  Nixon  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  that  the  press  was  “un- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


JohnsonMay  Be  MoreFormal 
Than  JFK  in  Press  Relations 

Free-Wheeling  Days  Will  End 
Following  Salinger’s  Departure 


tional  Park  Service.  However,  in 
the  last  few  urgent  days  he  has 
been  helping  at  the  White  House. 

Bill  Lloyd,  one-time  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Austin,  Texas,  for 
a  time  worked  for  Mr.  Johnson 
here.  Then  he  became  press  chief 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Like  Mr. 
Boatner,  he  also  is  aiding  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  current  emer¬ 
gency. 

I.4idy  Bird's  Aide 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  who 
worked  for  years  with  her  hus¬ 
band  “Les”  in  representing 
dailies  in  both  Texas  and  else¬ 
where,  has  been  press  aide  for 
Lady  Bird  Johnson.  It  is  not 
known  if  she  will  continue  in 
this  post  or  take  on  a  job  with 
the  new  Administration  in¬ 
volving  an  even  more  hectic  life. 

Finally,  it  is  hard  to  overlook 
the  name  of  Bill  Moyers  in  the 
new  setup.  He  is  widely-believed 
to  be  Mr.  Johnson’s  equivalent 


Vice  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  is  sworn  in  as  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Presidential  plane  carryinq  the 
dead  President  Kennedy  ba^  to 
Washington.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  stands  at  the  new  Chief 
Executive's  side  as  U.S.  Judge 
Sarah  T.  Hughes  administers  the 
oath  of  office.  This  photo  was 
made  by  Capt.  Cecil  Stoughton, 
official  White  House  photogra¬ 
pher,  the  only  cameraman  allowed 
to  record  this  historic  ceremony. 


the  moment  about  Mr.  Salinger’s  l‘J38  to  1942. 

prospective  replacement.  Charles  Boatner,  one-time  city 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
almost  no  talk  about  Mr.  Salin-  Telegram,  formerly  worked  with 
jrer’s  No.  1  aide,  Andrew  Mr.  Johnson  but  recently  has 
Hatcher,  losing  his  job.  Mr.  been  top  press  aide  at  the  Na- 
Hatcher,  first  Negro  to  hold  an  » 

important  press  job  with  a  Presi- 
dent,  formerly  was  prominent  in 
California  politics.  Frankly,  a 
$mod  deal  of  the  responsibility 
in  news  decisions  was  shifted  v 

from  his  hands. 

Carl  Kuwan  Mentioned  ^ 

However,  with  mention  of  the 
name  of  Carl  Rowan  as  a  pos- 
sible  Press  Office  Mr. 

Hatcher’s  position  appeared  to 
be  insecure.  Mr.  Rowan,  the 
present  Ambassador  to  Finland 

who  was  largely  responsible  for  Bl 

arranging 

umphant  to 

recently,  is  a  Negro,  a  former 

reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 

Star  and  Tribune,  and  deputy 

assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

Public  Affairs  before  Mr.  Ken-  t 

nedy  honored  him  with  appoint- 
ment  to  the  diplomatic 

It  could  be  that  Mr.  Hatcher 
will  leave  of  his  own  accord  for 
some  position  closer  to  the  poli-  5- 
tical-operating  level  in  the 
forthcoming  Presidential  cam- 

paign.  Or  he  may  follow  up  a  .V 

long-delayed  ambition  and  run 
for  some  office  on  his  own. 

Speculation  here  on  a  replace- 
ment  for  Mr.  Salinger  had  cen- 
tered  around  William  S.  White, 
a  native  of  Texas  and  columnist 
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just  heard  some  shots 
. . .  three  shots.  ’ 


The  Story  l)egan  somewhat  Dallas.  Some  meager  details  on 
routinely  on  UPI’s  “A”  wire,  the  shooting  followed,  only  to  be 
Editors  had  been  advised  about  interrupted  by: 
a  correction  in  the  name  of  an  FLASH 

admiral  in  an  item  out  of  At-  KENNEDY  SERIOUSLY 
lanta.  WOUNDED  PERHAPS  FA- 

PRECEDE  KENNEDY,  the  TALLY  BY  ASSASSIN’S  BUL- 
wire  began.  LET. 

DALLAS,  NOV.  22  (UPI)—  JT1239PCS 

THREE  SHOTS  WERE  FIRED  Mrs.  Payette,  the  former  Vir- 
AT  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’S  ginia  MacPherson,  onetime  UPI 
MOTORCADE  TODAY  IN  Hollywood  columnist,  called  in 
DOWNTOWN  DALLAS.  and  said  she  had  heard  the  news 

JT1234PCS  on  the  radio.  She  asked  her  hus- 

Jack  Fallon,  Division  News  band  what  she  could  do.  He  di- 
Manager  in  the  Dallas  bureau,  rected  her  to  go  at  once  to  the 
had  been  talking  via  radiophone  hospital. 

with  Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  Smith  began  to  dictate  via 
White  House  reporter  who  was  the  mobile  phone  while  the  press 
riding  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  sped  to  the  hospital, 
press  pool  car  about  eight  car  BULLETIN 
lengths  behind  President’s  car.  DALLAS.  NOV.  22  (UPI)  — 

“I’ve  just  heard  some  shots—  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AND 
three  shots,”  Smith  told  Fallon.  GOV.  JOHN  B.  CONNALLY  OF 
Fallon  relayed  the  informa-  TEXAS  WERE  CUT  DOWN  BY 
tion  to  William  C.  Payette,  AN  ASSASSIN’S  BULLETS  AS 
Southwest  Division  Manager,  THEY  TOURED  DOWNTOWN 
who  was  running  the  desk  at  the  DALLAS  IN  AN  OPEN  AUTO- 
time.  Payette  instructed  Fallon  MOBILE  TODAY, 
to  write  the  “precede”  and  have  THE  PRESIDENT,  HIS  LIMP 
JT  (Jim  Talbot,  wire  operator)  BODY  CRADLED  IN  THE 
send  it  immediately.  ARMS  OF  HIS  WIFE,  WAS 

Now  Chicago  wanted  to  start  RUSHED  TO  PARKLAND 
filing  a  new  lead  on  the  Thomp-  HOSPITAL.  THE  GOVERNOR 
son  murder  trial  out  of  Minne-  ALSO  WAS  TAKEN  TO  PARK- 
apolis.  But  New  York  ordered  LAND. 

all  bureaus  to  “uphold”  and  re-  CLINT  HILL,  A  SECRET 
served  the  wire  exclusively  for  SERVICE  AGENT  ASSIGNED 
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The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  moving  through  downtown  DalUi 
moments  before  he  was  shot.  A  Dallas  Morning  News  picturs. 

TO  MRS.  KENNEDY,  SAID  GOV.  JOHN  CONNALLY  WAS 
“HE’S  DEAD.”  AS  THE  PRES-  SHOT  DOWN  WITH  HIM.  ... 
IDENT  WAS  LIFTED  FROM  *  *  * 

THE  REAR  OF  A  WHITE  On  Sunday,  Dallas  came  on 
HOUSE  TOURING  CAR,  THE  the  wire  with  a  Bulletin  follow- 
FAMOUS  “BUBBLE  TOP”  ing  a  brief  storj’  from  Moscow 
FROM  WASHINGTON.  .  .  .  telling  of  the  plans  of  a  Soviet 
REPORTERS  ABOUT  FIVE  mission  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
CAR  LENGTHS  BEHIND  THE  President  Kennedy. 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  HEARD  BULLETIN 

WHAT  SOUNDED  LIKE  DALLAS,  NOV.  24  (UPI)- 

THREE  BURSTS  OF  GUN-  LEE  HARVEY  OSWALD,  AC- 
FIRE.  .  .  .  CUSED  ASSASSIN,  WAS 

By  12:50  the  .scene  at  the  SHOT  TODAY  AS  HE  WAS 
hospital  was  being  described.  BEING  TRANSFERRED  FROM 
UPI  advised  that  the  Kennedy  CITY  TO  COUNTY  JAIL, 
story  may  be  signed  by  Merri-  POLICE  IMMEDIATELY 
man  Smith,  White  House  re-  TOOK  A  SMALL,  ELDERLY 
porter.  At  the  hospital,  he  die-  .MAN  INTO  CUSTODY.  .  .  . 
tated  a  running  story  from  a  Once  more,  .sentence  by  sen- 
phone  outside  the  emergency  tence,  the  wire  gave  morsels  of 
section.  available  information. 

Minute  by  minute,  the  story  Again  the  scene  moved  to 
continued  to  run.  Parkland  Hospital. 

At  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Payette  An  urgent  message  advised 
tried  to  enter  a  door  leading  editors  that  “spot  pictures”  of 
toward  the  emergency  section,  the  shooting  incident  would  fol- 
“You  can’t  go  in,”  a  guard  told  low  shortly.  Cameramen  had 
her.  “Why  not?”  she  asked.  “Be-  captured  the  entire  sequence  of 
cause  the  President  is  dead.”  She  sudden  events, 
told  “Smitty”  and  he  advised  The  wire  returned  momen- 
Fallon.  tarily  to  a  description  of  the 

FLASH  Kennedy  cortege  from  the  White 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’  House  to  the  Capitol. 

DEAD  Back  to  the  hospital  and  this 

JT135PCS  bulletin: 

After  a  minute  the  new  lead  LEE  HARVEY  OSWALD 
began.  .  .  ,  WAS  STILL  ALIVE  AT  2:12 

DALLAS,  NOV.  22  (UPI)—  P.M.  EST,  AT  PARKLAND 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  WAS  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 
ASSASSINATED  TODAY  IN  A  CHIEF  SURGEON  DR.  TOM 
BURST  OF  GUNFIRE  IN  SHIRES  MADE  THE  AN- 
DOWNTOWN  DALLAS.  TEXAS  NOUNCEMENT. 
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President  Kennedy  slumps  forward  a  moment  after  sniper's  bullet  hat 
pierced  his  head.  This  was  a  Polaroid  picture  taken  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Moorman,  a  Dallas  housewife. 


That  was  timed  1:14  PCS. 

At  1:25  came  the  FLASH — 
OSWALD  DEAD. 

The  wire  started  all  over 
again. 

DALLAS,  NOV.  24  (UPI)— 


.ACCUSED  ASSASSIN  L  E  E 
HARVEY  OSWALD  WAS 
SHOT  AND  KILLED  TODAY 
BY  A  VENGEANCE-MINDED 
NIGHT  CLUB  OWNER  .  .  . 
MORE  JT126PCS. 


TAKEN  TO  PARKLAND  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  NEAR  THE  DALLAS 
TRADE  MART,  WHERE  HE 
WAS  TO  HAVE  MADE  A 
SPEECH.  BELL  SAID  KEN¬ 
NEDY  WAS  TRANSFERRED 
TO  AN  AMBULANCE.  HE 
LAY  ON  A  SEAT  OF  THE 
CAR.  .  .  . 

A  bulletin  at  12:50  had  both 
the  President  and  Gov.  John 


DALLAS  —  TWO  PRIESTS 
WHO  WERE  WITH  KENNEDY 
SAY  HE  IS  DEAD  OF  BULLET 
WOUNDS. 

It  was  now  1:32  on  the  wire 
.  .  .  two  minutes  before  a  bul- 
letin:  GOVERNMENT 

SOURCES  SAID  TODAY  THAT 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  IS 
DEAD. 

Another  FLASH  left  no  doubt: 


[^The  President  has  been 
shot. . .  I  saw  it  myself^ 


On  the  AP’s  “A”  wire  shortly 
before  12:30  p.m.  (CST)  on  Nov. 
22  the  last  words  of  a  news 
digest  item  of  tragedy  from 
Trumann,  Ark.  had  been  re¬ 
corded. 

“A  little  girl’s  birthday  i)arty 
ends  in  tragedy  as  her  stepfather 
kills  her  and  three  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  before  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.” 

(Meanwhile,  the  telephone 
rang  in  the  Dallas  bureau  of 
AP.  Bureau  Chief  Robert  John¬ 
son  answered  it.  James  W.  Alt- 
gens,  who  had  been  assigned  as 
a  photographer  at  a  special 
point  along  the  route  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  motorcade,  said: 
“The  President  has  been  shot.” 
Johnson  said:  “How  do  you 
know?”  Altgens  said:  “Because 
I  saw  it  myself.  I  saw  the  blood 
streaming  down.  There’s  no 
question  about  it,  he’s  been 
shot.”  Johnson  turned  to  his 
typewriter.) 

BUS  THIS  .  . .  the  wire  droned 
on.  Then: 

BULLETIN 

DALLAS,  NOV.  22  (AP)— 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  WAS 
SHOT  TODAY  JUST  AS  HIS 
MOTORCADE  LEFT  DOWN¬ 
TOWN  DALLAS.  MRS.  KEN¬ 
NEDY  JUMPED  UP  AND 
GRABBED  MR.  KENNEDY. 
SHE  CRIED  “OH  NO!”  THE 
MOTORCADE  SPED.  .  .  . 

B1240PCS 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  wire, 
too,  sped  on,  bulletin  following 
bulletin: 

APPHOTOGRAPHER JAMES 
W.  ALTGENS  SAID  HE  SAW 
BLOOD  ON  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  HEAD.  ALTGENS 
SAID  HE  HEARD  TWO  SHOTS 
BUT  THOUGHT  SOMEONE 
WAS  SHOOTING  FIREWORKS 
UNTIL  HE  SAW  THE  BLOOD 
ON  THE  PRESIDENT.  ALT¬ 
GENS  SAID  HE  SAW  NO  ONE 
WITH  A  GUN. 

*  *  * 

AP  REPORTER  JACK  BELL 
ASKED  KENNETH  O’DON¬ 
NELL,  PRESIDENTIAL  AS¬ 
SISTANT,  IF  KENNEDY  WAS 
DEAD.  O’DONNELL  GAVE  NO 
ANSWER. 

KENNEDY  WAS  REPORTED 


Connally  of  Texas  shot  from 
ambush. 

By  12:57  P.M.  (CST)  the  bul¬ 
letin  material  was  coming  from 
the  hospital.  Reporters  there 
were  told  the  President  was  still 
alive. 

At  1:18  the  wire  broke  into 
the  Kennedy  bulletin  from  Dallas 
with  a  bulletin  out  of  New  York: 

THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGES  CLOSED  EARLY 
TODAY  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
SHOOTING  OF  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY. 

The  “Third  lead  Kennedy,” 
moved  at  1:25  read: 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AND 
GOV.  JOHN  CONNALLY  OF 
TEXAS  WERE  GUNNED 
DOWN  BY  A  HIDDEN 
SNIPER  AS  THEY  DROVE 
OUT  OF  DOWNTOWN 
DALLAS  TODAY  IN  WHAT 
HAD  BEEN  A  TRIUMPHAL 
MOTORCADE. 

More  details  from  the  hospital 
.  .  .  priests  being  summoned  .  .  . 
police  versions  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  .  .  .  then: 

FLASH 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
DIED  AT  1  P.M.  (CST). 

And  from  1:37  onward,  the 
story  built  up. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  almost  the  same  time 
of  day,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24, 
when  shots  rang  out  again  in 
Dallas  and  .set  off  another  series 
of  FLASH  and  BULLETIN 
Ijells  on  news  machines. 

AP’s  “A”  wire  interrupted  a 
dispatch  from  Brussels  on  the 
Soviet-Congo  affair: 

FLASH!! 

DALLAS— OSWALD  SHOT. 

JJ1123ACS 

A  publishable  bulletin  followed 
within  the  minute: 

DALLAS,  NOV.  24  (API- 
LEE  HARVEY  OSWALD,  AC¬ 
CUSED  SLAYER  OF  PRESI¬ 
DENT  KENNEDY,  WAS  SHOT 
TODAY  APPARENTLY  IN 
THE  STOMACH  AS  HE  LEFT 
THE  CITY  HALL  UNDER 
HEAVY  GUARD  EN  ROUTE 
TO  AN  ARMORED  CAR  FOR 
TRANSFER  TO  THE  COUNTY 
JAIL. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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The  President's  foot  catches  on  the  side  of  the  car  as  he  slumps  forward,  mortally  wounded.  A  Secret  Service  man,  left,  goes  to  his  aid.  This 

picture  was  taken  by  David  Miller,  an  amateur  photographer. 


Pictures  of  Assassination 
Fall  to  Amateurs  on  Street 

But  Press  Photogs  Pre-focused 

T  1  drawn  back  from  a  sixth-floc 

Before  Suspect  Is  Gunned  Down  window.  He  added  that  he  neve 


By  Rit'k  Friedman 

One  preposterous  photograph¬ 
ic  irony  .seems  to  have  developed 
from  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  actual  shooting  down  of 
the  President  was  caught  mainly 
through  out-of-focus  pictures 
taken  by  non-professional  pho¬ 
tographers.  But  the  actual  shoot¬ 
ing  of  his  accused  assailant  w’as 
recorded  in  full  view  of  press 
photographers  with  their  cam¬ 
eras  trained  right  on  him  and 
this  produced  pictures  W’hich 
may  rank  with  the  great  news 
shots  of  all  time. 

The  pai'adox  of  the  two  events 
was  summed  up  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Bob  Jackson,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times- Herald.  Although  he  was 
riding  a  few  cars  behind  the 
President,  he  never  had  a  chance 
to  get  a  picture  when  the  Chief 
Executive  was  assassinated.  Two 


days  later,  he  took  one  of  the 
pictures  which  actually  showed 
Jack  Ruby  shooting  Lee  Oswald, 
the  President’s  accused  killer. 

Fateful  Turn 

As  the  President’s  car  cara¬ 
van  was  winding  through  down¬ 
town  Dallas  Friday,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  was  with  other  press  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  eight  cars  behind 
President  Kennedy’s  limousine. 

The  President’s  car  turned  a 
corner  and  was  momentarily 
out  of  view  of  the  press  photog- 
laphers  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  cars.  It  w'as  at  this 
moment  that  he  was  shot. 

According  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
photographers  in  the  two  cars 
were  facing  the  Texas  School 
Book  Depository  Building  from 
w’here  the  fatal  shots  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  fired.  The 
first  shot  made  the  photogra¬ 


phers  look  up  and  Mr.  Jackson 
remembers  seeing  a  rifle  being 
drawn  back  from  a  sixth-floor 
window.  He  added  that  he  never 
had  a  chance  to  take  a  picture. 

The  event  happened  so  fast 
that  even  the  tv  cameras  record¬ 
ing  the  motorcade  didn’t  get 
usable  pictures.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
and  any  photo  possibilities  of 
the  slain  President  at  the  scene 
of  the  assassination  were  gone 
before  the  photographers  knew 
what  had  happened. 

Photographic  records  of  the 
tragedy  were  left  to  amateurs 
on  the  street  who  had  been  snap¬ 
ping  President  Kennedy’s  pic¬ 
ture  as  the  sniper’s  rifle  cracked. 
But  unlike  many  other  events  in 
recent  history,  no  outstanding 
pictures  of  the  actual  assassin¬ 
ation  have  turned  up  as  E&P 
goes  to  press. 

Polaroid  Picture 

One  of  the  widely  distributed 
pictures  of  this  tragic  moment 
W’as  taken  by  Mrs.  Mary  Moor¬ 
man,  the  wife  of  a  Dallas 
plumber.  Mrs.  Moorman  got  a 
blurry  picture  of  President  Ken¬ 


nedy  slumped  over  the  .seat  of 
his  car  seconds  after  the  sniper’s 
bullets  hit  him.  She  had  been 
aiming  her  Polaroid  camera  at 
the  President  as  his  car  went  by. 

The  picture  also  shows  Gov. 
John  Connally,  of  Texas,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  attack,  as  he 
begins  to  turn  around,  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  as  she  moves  to  catch 
the  slumping  President. 

“I  took  the  picture  the  moment 
the  shot  rang  out,”  Mrs.  Moor¬ 
man  told  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  which  distributed  the 
picture.  “I  heard  Mrs.  Kennedy 
shout  ‘My  God,  he’s  been  shot’ 
I  heard  another  shot  or  two  ring 
out  and  I  turned  to  a  friend  and 
we  got  down  on  the  ground.” 

$40,000  Film  Clip 

It  was  also  an  amateur  movie 
camera  enthusiast  in  Dallas  who 
recorded  a  25-second  close-up 
sequence  showing  the  actual  im¬ 
pact  of  the  assassin’s  fire  on 
President  Kennedy. 

Abraham  Zapruder,  president 
of  a  dress  shop  in  Dallas,  sold 
the  8-millimeter  color  film  clip 
to  Time-Life  Inc.  for  about 
$40,000.  Life  editors  said  that 
deadline  limitations  did  not  per¬ 
mit  reproduction  in  color  and 
the  pictures  were  printed  in 
black  and  white. 

Harry  McCormick,  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the 
assassination.  He  found  Abe 
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Zapruder,  who  said  he  had  taken 
movies.  Seeing  a  Secret  Service 
man  he  knew,  McCormick  tried 
to  get  the  films  confiscated, 
hoping  thus  they  might  become 
public  i)roperty.  Zapruder  re¬ 
fused  to  give  them  up,  and  with 
the  S.  S.  man  and  McCormick 
went  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
plant  where  the  films  were  proc¬ 
essed. 

Others  by  now  had  heard 
about  the  film.  Spirited  bidding 
for  the  rights  started.  McCor¬ 
mick  went  up  to  $1,000  for  one 
of  the  still  frames.  It  showed 
that  terrible  second  when  the 
bullet  hit  the  President’s  head. 
Time  outbid  everyone  and 
gained  rights  to  the  film. 

“In  Zapruder’s  room  he  has 
a  placard  on  the  wall  with 
‘Think’  but  that  word  is  marked 
out  by  ‘Scheme,’  ”  McCormick 
said. 

“I’m  going  to  get  me  one  like 
it,”  the  reporter  remarked. 

The  picture  sequence  ran  as  a 
four-page  spread  in  Life’s  Nov. 
29  issue,  which  came  out  Nov. 


26.  Taken  from  about  40  feet 
away  with  a  normal  lens,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Life,  most  of  the  sequence 
is  slightly  dark  and  out-of-focus. 
Rut  it  does  show  in  dramatic 
fashion  the  entire  fatal  few  sec¬ 
onds — the  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  riding  in  the  car,  the 
President  getting  hit.  Governor 
Connally  getting  hit,  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  cradling  the  fallen  Chief 
Executive  in  her  arms,  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  jumping  up  to  help  a 
Secret  Service  man  into  the 
President’s  limousine. 

Another  film  clip  taken  by  an 
amateur  went  out  to  the  public 
Nov.  26.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  released  to  its  tele¬ 
vision  subscribers  around  the 
world  a  16  mm  sequence  which 
was  exclusive  to  the  wire  service. 
Taken  by  Miss  Marie  Muchmore 
of  Dallas,  it  also  shows  the 
motorcade  coming  into  view,  the 
President  slumping  over,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  reaching  for  him,  and 
Secret  Service  man  jumping  into 
the  back  of  the  President’s  car. 
The  film  was  enlarged  for  tv 


Jack  Ruby  takes  aim  at  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  accused  Presidential 
assassin.  Picture  was  taken  by  Jack  Beers,  Dallas  Morning  News. 


from  its  original  8  mm  format. 

'I  lie  .Siiuulina  «if  Oswald 

If  President  Kennedy’s  death 
was  left  for  the  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  to  record,  the  situation 
reversed  itself  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
24.  As  millions  watched  on  tele¬ 
vision,  Lee  Oswald  was  shot 
down  amid  a  crowd  of  reporters, 
photographers  and  policemen  as 
he  was  leaving  police  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dallas  City  Hall  on  his 
way  to  the  county  jail. 

Bob  Jackson  was  .standing  by 
a  police  car.  He  had  his  Nikon 
35  mm  camera  with  35  mm  wide- 
angle  lens  pre-focused  on  the 
spot  where  he  knew  Oswald  was 
to  pass.  As  Oswald  approached 
the  spot,  the  photographer 
noticed  a  body  moving  out  on 
the  right  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

“I  was  afraid  he  would  block 
my  view  of  Oswald,”  Mr.  Jack- 
son  said.  “I  honestly  don’t  know 
if  I  reacted  to  hearing  the  gun 


go  off  or  not.  Put  I  wanted  to  get 
a  clear  face  shot  of  Oswald  be¬ 
fore  this  m.'U'  (it  was  Ruby) 
moved  in  fro’it  of  him. 

“It  was  right  at  the  moment 
of  impact  and  the  killer  didn’t 
have  time  to  take  a  step.  The 
police  pushed  the  press  back  as 
far  as  they  could  and  he  was 
hustled  into  the  building.” 

Mr.  Jackson  was  the  only 
Times-Herald  photographer 
present  and  it  would  be  two 
hours  before  he  finally  was  able 
to  get  back  to  his  newspaper. 

“I  .saw  Jack  Beer’s  picture  of 
the  shooting  on  the  Wirephoto 
machine  when  I  walked  in,”  Mr. 
Jackson  said.  “I  didn’t  think  I 
shot  anything  that  good.  I  told 
my  photo  chief,  John  Mazziotta, 
that  I  thought  I  had  taken  my 
photo  of  Oswald  a  moment  too 
early. 

“But  when  I  processed  my 
film,  I  realized  I  had  snapped  a 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Jack  Ruby's  shot  has  hit  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Picture  was  taken  by  Bob  Jackson,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


“Bob,  the  President  has  been 
shot,”  said  James  W.  (Ike) 
Altfjens,  an  AP  photographer. 
“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  saw  it.” 

“What  did  you  see?” 

^ _ _ ^ _  “I  saw  blood  on  his  face,  and 

to  reproduce  them  here"  and  they  Jackie  jumped  up  and  grabbed 
were  supplied  through  the  his  head  and  cried,  ‘oh,  no!’" 
courtesy  of  the  Associated  Press  And  so  AP  told  the  world.  At 
and  United  Press  International,  almost  the  same  moment  a  simi- 

_  lar  bulletin  was  sent  on  the 

United  Press  International  wire, 
sociated  Press  machine  in  the  UPI’s  Merriman  Smith,  White 
Times  Herald  office  had  started  House  reporter,  was  in  the  lead 
moving  the  speech  President  pool  car  with  Jack  Bell,  AP; 
y’s  spirit — to  Kennedy  had  prepared  to  make  Robert  E.  Baskin,  chief  of  the 
its”  that  had  at  lunch  in  Dallas.  At  11 :25  Dallas  News  Washington  bu- 
isits  by  Vice  a.m.  a  feature  clicked  on  the  reau,  and  Bob  Clark  covering 
and  Ambas-  wires  from  Uvalde,  reporting  for  television.  The  car  was 
rison.  But  in  that  the  President  had  tele-  fourth  in  line  enroute  to  the 
tragedy  the  phoned  congratulations  to  Trade  Mart  from  Love  Field, 
ne  a  mockery.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  first  It  swung  out  of  line  and  fol- 
itions  implied  Vice  President,  John  Nance  lowed  the  presidential  automo- 
le  President’s  Garner,  on  his  95th  birthday,  bile,  another  car  with'  Secret 
ras  signed  by  At  about  12:39  ji.m.  the  tele-  Serv'ice  men,  and  Vice  President 
Fact-Finding  printer  said  “President  Kennedy  Lyndon  Johnson’s  car  to  the 
k'n  to  be  a  was  shot  today  .  .  .”  Parkland  Hospital, 

headed  by  Bob  Johnson  of  AP  had  his  Mr.  Smith  had  already  told 
26-year-old  book  in  the  typewriter  ready  Jack  Fallon,  UPI’s  division  news 

newcomer  to  to  type.  Felix  McKnight,  execu-  manager,  on  the  mobile  i)hone 

tive  ^itor  of  the  Times-Herald,  three  shots  had  Ijeen  fired, 
'resident  and  had  told  him  a  few  moments  be-  Breaking  as  it  did  between 

id  received  a  fore  he  had  a  report  the  Presi-  12:30  and  1:30  p.m.,  many 


It’s  Still  an  Open  Book 
For  Dallas  City  Desks 
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Kennedy  Chided  Press 
On  Its  Responsibility 


CONFRONTATION — On  May  9,  1961,  the  late  President  Kennedy  (in 
rocking  chair)  talked  over  the  conflict  between  press  responsibility  and 
national  security.  On  the  press  side  were  (left  to  right)  Lee  Hills, 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Turner  Catledge,  Felix  R. 
McKnight,  B.  M.  McKelway,  Mark  Ferree  and  Irwin  Maier,  representing 
the  ASNE  and  ANPA. 


The  responsibility  of  the  press 
was  a  favorite  text  for  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  Frequently 
he  observed  a  clash  between  that 
responsibility,  as  seen  by  editors, 
and  the  national  security,  as  he 
saw  it. 

Even  in  the  face  of  a  barrage 
of  criticism  that  his  administra¬ 
tion  “managed”  the  news  more 
than  any  previous  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  President  maintained  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  press,  in 
general,  to  search  out  the  truth 
— “or  as  much  of  it  as  it  can 
get,”  as  he  said  in  a  recent 
televiserl  interview. 

Annoyed  by  .Slories 

Only  two  months  after  he  took 
office,  Mr.  Kennedy  lectured  the 
press  sharply  on  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
He  spoke  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  dinner  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 


dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  April  27, 
1961.  This  was  only  a  short  time 
after  the  abortive  “Bay  of  Pigs” 
invasion  to  liberate  Cuba  from 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  plainly  showed  his  an¬ 
noyance  with  the  publication  of 
stories  in  advance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  A  week  earlier  he  had 
spoken  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  saying:  “There  are  from 
this  sobering  lesson  useful  les¬ 
sons  for  us  all  to  learn.” 

While  more  than  a  thousand 
newspaper  publishers  listened  at 
the  New  York  occasion,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  asked  that  “every  pub¬ 
lisher,  every  editor,  and  every 
newsman  in  the  nation  ...  re¬ 
examine  his  own  standards,  and 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  our 
country’s  peril.” 

After  describing  how  easily 
the  nation’s  foes  had  obtained 
information  through  our  news¬ 
papers,  the  President  exhorted 


the  press  to  heed  the  duty  of 
self-restraint  and  suggested  that 
every  newspaper  now  ask  itself, 
with  respect  to  every  story:  “Is 
it  news?  Is  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  security?” 

Invitation  Accepted 

Then  he  added:  “Should  the 
press  of  America  consider  and 
recommend  the  voluntary  as¬ 
sumption  of  specific  new  steps  or 
machinery,  I  can  assure  that  we 
will  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  those  recommendations.” 

That  remark  opened  the  way 
for  a  meeting.  May  9,  at  the 
White  House  when  a  delegation 
of  editors  and  publishers  called 
on  the  President  and  discussed 
the  various  aspects  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  code  of  censorship  in  peace¬ 
time.  The  President  adjourned 
the  meeting  with  a  proposal  that 
another  such  conference  be 
scheduled  but  no  date  was  set. 

In  October,  1962,  during  the 
critical  days  when  U.S.  armed 
forces  confronted  the  Soviet 


vessels  sent  to  remove  missiles 
from  Cuba,  the  White  House 
asked  the  press  to  follow  a  secur¬ 
ity  guidelist  of  “sensitive  areas” 
of  information.  This  list  resem¬ 
bled  very  much  the  taboos  of 
the  voluntary  Code  of  Censor¬ 
ship  which  the  press  observed 
during  World  War  II. 

Representatives  of  newspaper 
organizations  met  in  December, 
1962,  and  reviewed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  original  attitude  toward 
government  news  dissemination. 

Publishers’  Concern 

They  drafted  a  statement 
which  said,  in  part:  “We  are 
concerned  lest  government  go 
beyond  the  legitimate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  strictly  military  infor¬ 
mation  and  look  upon  news  of 
what  the  government  is  doing 
not  as  an  honest  report  of  what 
happened,  but  as  a  means  to 
some  desired  end  .  .  . 

“The  security  of  the  nation 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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HOWDY! 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

(November  22) 


A  NATION  ON  ITS  KNEES 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
(November  23) 


COMPANY'S  COMIN'I 

Vinson,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
(November  20) 
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INTEKMEWS  in  20  CITIES 

Magazine  -T  ele  vision 
Ad  Viewing  Checked 

B\  E<lward  M.  Stern 

Director,  Foote,  ('.one  &  Beldintc 


The  function  of  those  enRaped 
in  advertising,  reduced  to  its 
simplest  definition,  is  to  create 
a  selling  message  about  a  i)rod- 
uct  or  service — and  place  it  in 
media  vehicles  that  will  transmit 
the  message  to  likely  prospects. 

Research  investigations  in  the 
ad  message  area  have  proceeded 
much  farther  than  in  the  field  of 
media.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  but  in  my  opinion, 
media  research  activity  must  be 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  near 
future.  As  media  availabilities 
continue  to  increase  and  also 
grow  more  flexible,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  investments  rise  into 
the  billions,  better  media  plan¬ 
ning  is  increasingly  needed. 

.\n  experimental  research 
project  now  under  way  for  one 
of  our  clients  is  a  first  attemi)t 
to  realistically  measure  the 
media  effectiveness  of  television 
versus  magazines,  as  well  as  the 
synergistic  effect  produced  by 
the  joint  effort  of  the  two 
media. 

Awareness  and  Altitude 

We  are  attempting  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  key  elements  of  aware¬ 
ness  and  attitude  for  one  of  our 
clients.  A  study,  now  in  the  field, 
will  attempt  to  assess  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  different  media  in 
the  transmission  of  advertising 
messages.  Specifically,  we  will 
be  testing  the  value  of  this  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  television  commer¬ 
cials  against  his  magazine  ads. 
The  importance  and  difference 
in  this  research  is  that  it  will 
be  conducted  in  a  natural,  real- 
life  situation. 

The  study  is  a  large  one — 
covering  20  major  markets  with 
about  10,000  interviews. 

Here  are  the  things  we  hope 
to  learn: 

1.  The  degree  of  awareness 
and  attitude  expressed  by  re¬ 
spondents  for  the  advertised 
brand  and  competitive  brands 
within  the  product  category. 

2.  A  comparison  of  these 
levels  among  two  groups — those 
who  viewed  and  those  who  did 
not  view  the  client’s  television 
programs  last  night. 

3.  Similar  groupings  of  those 
who  read  and  those  who  did  not 
read  magfazines  yesterday  in 
which  the  client’s  ad  appeared. 

(Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter,  American 
Marketing  Association,  Nov.  20) 


(Those  respondents  who  do  not 
normally  view  or  read  the  spe¬ 
cific  media  vehicles  will  be  elim¬ 
inated  because  of  potential 
bias.) 

4.  Finally,  we  hope  to  learn 
the  advertising  effect  on  those 
respondents  who  were  exposed 
to  both  television  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Valuable  ABC  Data 

I  say  media  research  is  l)eing 
shortchanged. 

Let’s  look  at  what  we  have. 

In  print  we  have  had  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  49  years  and  I  don’t  know 
what  we  would  do  without  the 
ABC.  I  wish  more  media  buyers 
would  dig  into  the  ABC  reports 


for  some  of  the  qualitative  clues 
it  provides.  Incidentally,  I  won¬ 
der  what  acceptance  print  audi¬ 
ence  research  would  have  if 
audited  paid  circulation  counts 
weren’t  available. 

Research  organizations  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  primary  and  total 
audience  data  for  print.  It’s 
sliced  into  all  sorts  of  demo¬ 
graphic  breaks,  along  with  du¬ 
plication,  reach,  frequency,  etc. 

Broadcast  research  companies 
give  us  similar  data  for  local 
and  national  programs  by 
homes  and  individuals.  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  broadcast  audi¬ 
ence  data  is  better  than  that 
provided  for  print,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  researched  with 
greater  frequency.  Some  of  us 
are  uncomfortable  when  we  use 
television  rating  data,  for  we 
believe  that  it  is  less  accurate 
than  we  would  like  it  to  be  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  And  many 
won’t  use  any  radio  audience 
data,  for  they  just  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  medium  is  being  prop¬ 
erly  measured. 

I  should  say  here  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  using  media  research  findings 
on  audience  size  as  though  these 
numbers  were  as  precise  and 
clear  in  meaning  as  those  on 
your  monthly  bank  statement. 
It  isn’t  the  researcher’s  fault — 
they  indicate  error  levels,  but 


we  blithely  ignore  these  warn¬ 
ings. 

Warnings  of  Error 

Consider  two  recent  examples 
that  I  observed. 

Our  agency  has  just  com- 
l)leted  an  evaluation  of  a  client’s 
annual  network  daytime  tele¬ 
vision  audience  jierformance. 
We  compared  our  year  ago  esti¬ 
mate  against  actual  perform¬ 
ance  as  reported  by  Nielsen, 
and  found  that  we  had  missed 
our  estimate  by  93,000,000  home 
impressions,  or  11%.  This 
sounds  like  we  were  way  off, 
but  really  meant  that  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  4%  rating  showed 
up  as  averaging  only  3.5% ! 

Maybe  the  3.5%  really  was 
4.5%,  and  our  estimate  too  con- 
.servative  l  ather  than  too  liberal. 

The  other  example.  Last  year, 
a  major  magazine  showed  up  in 
a  syndicated  media  service  with 
4.2  readers  per  copy.  This  year 
they  had  almost  the  same  figure 
—  a  modest  drop  to  3.9  readers. 
Yet,  if  you  i)roject  this  minute 
three-tenths  of  a  reader  by  six 
to  ten-million  copies,  you  find 
that  the  magazine  has  appar¬ 


ently  lost  two  to  three-million 
readers!  Did  they  really  disap¬ 
pear? 

In  the  j)rocess  of  evaluating 
media  effectiveness,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  existence  of  the 
.syndicated  Starch  ad  readership 
.service.  This  service,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  began  as  a 
helpful  creative  tool  for  copy 
and  art  people,  but  somehow 
was  turned  into  a  device  that 
appeared  to  accurately  meas¬ 
ure  media  effectiveness.  Even 
though  many  researchers  and 
media  people  won’t  accept  the 
ad  rating  percentage  levels  or 
the  resulting  readers  per  dollar 
for  “noting”  and  “read  most,” 
we  dimly  get  the  idea  that  some¬ 
what  less  than  100%  of  print 
audiences  read  our  ads.  Non¬ 
subscribers  to  the  Starch  serv¬ 
ice  can’t  escape  its  findings,  for 
eager  media  salesmen  are  pre¬ 
senting  competitive  “reader- 
ship”  findings  to  all  who  will 
listen. 

Housewives  Aren’t  There 

Curiously,  there  is  no  compar¬ 
able  syndicated  service  readily 
available  to  make  us  all  aware 
that  some  television  viewers  are 
not  exposed  to,  and  do  not  see 
our  commercials.  I  would  think 
that  the  publishers  should  se¬ 


cretly  sponsor  such  research! 

Because  my  own  agency  felt 
that  there  were  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  between  television  tun¬ 
ing  (the  current  industry  stand¬ 
ard)  and  advertising  message 
communication,  we  set  out  to 
investigate  what  really  takes 
place. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have 
conducted  two  major  studies  — 
one  in  Queens  County,  New 
York,  and  a  second  one  in  the 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area.  To 
indicate  the  scope  of  our  ac¬ 
tivity,  over  20,000  phone  calls 
were  made  in  Queens  alone. 

Our  aim  was  to  measure  com¬ 
munication  of  television  adver¬ 
tising  to  housewives  —  to  de¬ 
velop  measurements  lieyond  rat¬ 
ings  and  set  tuning.  The  Queens 
findings  —  confirmed  by  St. 
Louis  —  indicated  that  .  .  . 

•  Many  tuned  programs  are 
not  watched  by  housewives; 

•  Many  hou.sewives  watching 
programs  do  not  see  the  com¬ 
mercials; 

•  Exposed  commercials  are 
not  necessarily  communicated 
and  remembered. 

Quite  obvious  findings,  you 
will  say  —  but  are  they  really? 
Of  every  100  homes  that  we 
found  tuned  to  network  pro¬ 
grams,  about  one-third  had  no 
housewife  viewer;  about  one- 
half  had  no  housewife  exposed 
to  the  commercial ;  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  housewives  could 
recall  any  commercial  content 
24  hours  later. 

.Superficial  Exposure 

Our  problem  lies  in  the  sad 
truth  that  we  are  stuck  with  a 
great  mass  of  media  statistics 
that  relate  (at  best)  only  to 
superficial  media  vehicle  expo¬ 
sure  and  really  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  ability  of  the  medium 
to  help  communicate  what  we 
are  trying  to  say.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  we  need  all  the  help 
that  research  can  provide.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  past 
and  current  intermedia  studies 
only  hint  at  differences  that  may 
exist  between  individual  media. 
And,  of  course,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  what  is  best  for  one 
product  may  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
ply  to  another. 

• 

Washington  Post  Has 
Book  Ad  Supplement 

Washington 

A  book  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Nov.  24. 

The  Hecht  Company’s  12-page 
rotogravure  tabloid,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  books  and  art  avail¬ 
able  at  its  stores,  used  the 
Camelot  theme. 
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Fee  System  Benefits 
Agencies  and  Clients 


Citing  seven  reasons  favoring 
the  fee  system  for  handling 
clients’  advertising,  John  Elliott 
Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  has 
expressed  his  belief  that  the 
commission  plan  is  obsolete. 

“The  fee  system  will  replace 
the  commission  system — if  it  is 
a  better  system,”  Mr.  Elliott 
.said. 

In  the  three  years  since  Shell 
Oil  Co.  was  taken  as  a  fee 
client,  every  new  account  at 
OBM  has  been  on  the  same 
basis;  namely  KLM,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck,  United  States  "rravel 
Service,  American  Express, 
IBM,  and  Nationwide  Insur¬ 
ance. 

Here  is  Mr.  Elliott’s  list  of 
adv'antages : 

7  Advunluges 

1.  The  agency  can  be  lOO'/e 
objective  in  its  media  recom¬ 
mendations.  And  the  advertiser 
can  believe  in  this  objectivity. 

2.  The  agency  has  adequate 
incentive  to  provide  total  mar¬ 
keting  services  if  needed.  Its 
v^alue  to  the  advertiser  can 
thereby  be  increased. 

3.  The  agency’s  income  is 
stabilized.  Sudden  cuts  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  do  not  result 
in  red  figures  or  temporary 
layoffs. 

4.  The  fee  enables  the  agency 
to  make  a  good  fair  profit  on 
professional  services  rendered. 

5.  Every  fee  account  pays  its 
own  way.  No  account  rides  un¬ 
fairly  on  the  coattails  of  an¬ 
other. 

6.  The  fee  lets  the  agency  con¬ 
centrate  on  its  job.  The  distrac¬ 
tions  of  profit  considerations  are 
eliminated. 

7.  Our  fee  clients  prefer  the 
fee  system. 

Figure  Is  Lower 

“Three  years  ago,”  Mr.  Elliott 
said,  “90%  of  Shell’s  budget  was 
spent  in  commissionable  media. 
Today  the  figure  is  far  lower. 
The  balance  is  devoted  to  sales 
promotion,  direct  mail,  merchan¬ 
dising,  market  research,  and 
work  quite  far  afield  from 
straight  advertising.  .  .  . 

“Commissions  encourage  an 
agency  to  provide  less  service 
to  keep  profits  up.  The  fee  en¬ 
courages  an  agency  to  provide 
more  service  wherever  needed. 
Our  profits  are  related  to  the 
amount  of  required  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  us. 

“Last  year,  strikes  at  Shell 
refineries  resulted  in  a  sharp 
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adv’ertising  cut-back  for  several 
months.  But  the  agency’s  work¬ 
load  was  not  cut  proportionately 
— in  fact,  hardly  at  all.  If  we 
had  been  on  15%  commission, 
we  would  have  lost  money  on 
Shell  for  the  year.  The  fee 
stabilized  our  income.” 

!Not  Working  fur  Media 

Mr.  Elliott  said  he  differed 
with  the  view  that  agencies  per¬ 
form  specific  services  for  media 
for  which  they  are  compen.sated 
by  the  commissions. 

“My  brother  is  the  editor  of 
Newsweek,"  he  said.  “The 
thought  that  I  am  providing 
special  services  to  him  for  which 
I  should  be  compensated  by  him 
seems  as  preposterous  to  him  as 
it  does  to  me.  ...  I  am  not  work¬ 
ing  for  Newsweek.  I  am  buying. 
They  are  selling.  My  sole  con¬ 
cern  must  be  the  best  buy  for 
my  client,  the  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Elliott  also  disputed  the 
contention  that  “if  there  were 
no  media  commissions,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  media 
salesmen  and  publishers  to  work 
with  agencies.” 

“On  our  fee  accounts  there  is 
every  reason  for  media  salesmen 
and  publishers  to  work  with  us,” 
he  said.  “The  fee  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  buying  decision,  or 


where  the  order  comes  from  or 
the  bill  goes  to. 

“But  if  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
missions  would  encourage  adv’er- 
tisers  to  try  dealing  directly 
with  media  and  try  doing  their 
own  advertising,  that  would  be 
O.K.  by  me.  I  don’t  think  they 
would.  If  they  did,  I  don’t  think 
the  system  would  work.  If  it  did 
work,  it  would  be  l)ecause  it  is  a 
better  system.  That  would  be 
fine.  Progress.” 

Regarding  the  mechanics  of 
handling  fee  paying  clients, 
Shelby  Page,  treasurer  of  OBM, 
said: 

“We  continue  to  be  billed  by 
media  with  the  commission  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  card  rate,  and 
that  is  the  amount  we  bill  our 
clients.  Sometimes  clients  prefer 
to  have  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
mission  applied  to  their  fees.” 

• 

Jeweler  Buys  Seelioii 
Rather  Tliaii  (]atalo^ 

Chicago 

“Gifts  From  Peacocks,”  a  16- 
jiage  rotogravure  section,  was 
presented  in  the  Nov.  17  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Trilmne  by  C.  D. 
Peacock,  Chicago  area  jeweler. 

“Peacock  uses  the  section 
every  year  in  lieu  of  a  catalog, 
which  would  limit  us  to  our  list 
of  established  customers,”  said 
Charles  D.  Peacock  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  127-year-old  firm. 
This  is  the  fifth  year  the  section 
has  been  distributed  with  the 
Tribune. 


Creative  Ad 
People  Give 
Press  Views 

San  Francisco 

Newspapers  are  not  getting 
their  message  through  to  the 
creative  people  in  advertising 
agencies,  according  to  a  warn¬ 
ing  addressed  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspajier  Repr^ 
.sentatives. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by 
selling  the  personality  of  the 
newspaper,  declared  Maxwell 
Arnold  Jr.,  and  Alex  Anderson, 
associate  creative  directors  for 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli. 

“You  cannot  inform  if  you 
are  unknown,”  said  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  said  he  is  bored  with  in¬ 
numerable  cost-per-thousand  re- 
liorts,  but  he  is  interested  in 
the  newspaper  itself  and  would 
be  more  influenced  to  use  news- 
liapers  by  meeting  James  Reston 
than  an  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Anderson  declared  the 
newspaper  can  point  to  its  in¬ 
tegrity  and  impartiality,  but  in 
his  belief  the  benefits  of  fusion 
diminish  when  advertising  is 
placed  alongside  columns  of  fea¬ 
tures. 

George  Hooper,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  retorted  that 
some  adv'ertisers  err  in  placing 
unrealistic  ads  illustrated  with 
unbelievable  characters  in  fac¬ 
tual  media. 

Richard  Nichols,  New  York 
Times,  presided  at  the  session 
which  continued  a  series  with 
creative  ad  agency  executives 
as  chapter  guests. 

This  has  been  developed  as  a 
feature  of  this  year’s  program, 
advised  Robert  Slate,  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  and  chapter  presi¬ 
dent. 

• 

Loiiinville  .4(1  Staff 
.4ppointinent8  Made 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Three  promotions  within  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Courier-J mimal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  were  announced  this 
week  by  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Jewell  Greenwood,  40,  has 
been  named  acting  manager  of 
general  advertising  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  Warren  Abrams, 
who  has  been  appointed  director 
of  public  service  and  promotion. 

Bernard  D.  Rosenthal,  35,  was 
made  an  assistant  manager  of 
retail  advertising. 

Harry  M.  Stanley,  36,  has 
been  given  a  new  post,  manager 
of  gravure  sales. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  November  30,  1963 


THE  IMPORTANT  ROLE  that  newspaper  merchandising  cooperation 
plays  in  the  introduction  of  new  automobiles  was  graphically  illustrated 
to  Ford  Motor  Company.  Jack  Roach,  second  from  right,  president, 
Detroit  Chapter  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
presents  a  report  of  cooperation  furnished  during  the  introductory 
period  of  the  1964  line  of  Ford  Cars  by  over  750  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
having  Detroit-based  representatives.  Shown  looking  at  the  book,  which 
contained  over  50  pages,  filled  with  the  individual  newspaper  reports, 
is  M.  S.  McLaughlin,  Ford  Assistant  General  Manager,  left  center;  John 
R.  Bowers,  advertising  manager,  Ford  Division,  left;  and  Nelson  Roberts 
Jr.,  New  Business  chairman  of  the  Detroit  Chapter.  The  program  was 
evolved  with  Ford's  advertising  agency,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
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TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


There  are  12  cities  in  the  nation  proudly 
named  Springfield.  But  only  one  is  a 
state  capital  and  the  economic  capital  of 
an  eleven-county  market:  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS. 

Springfield’s  stable  and  prosperous  econ¬ 
omy  is  solidly  based  upon  agriculture, 
diversified  industry,  government  payrolls, 
and  a  rapidly  growing  tourist  and  conven¬ 


tion  business.  The  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  Illinois  State  Register  provide  strong 
coverage  of  the  market:  100%  in  Sanga. 
mon  County  (Springfield)  and  60%  in  the 
entire  trading  area. 

And  remember,  outside  of  Chicago, 
Springfield  is  the  third  ranked  news¬ 
paper  market  in  population  and  total 
retail  sales  in  the  State  of  Illinois.* 

Managtmtnt  Survey  of  Nowtpaport  Markats.  19S3 


Sk0tch9d  in  Springfield.  HUnde.for  the 
UHnoie  Stete  Joume!  end  If  I/note  Stete  ftegieter  by 
FrenMn  McM^on,  noted  tlllneie  ertiet 


Accessibility  to  markets  by  air,  highway,  rail  and  water  contributes  to  Springfield s  prosperous  economy. 

JUmatB  State  Kmortml  I  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois-Northern  Illinois-San  Diego,  California— and 
Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  . 


^CHAMBER  OF  HORRORS 


Computers  Eye  Spots 
In  Selecting  Markets 

By  Seymour  Banks 
VicepreMdenl,  Leo  Burnett  Company 


(A  digest  of  a  talk  dealing 
with  some  of  television’s  sales 
problems  before  a  convention  of 
tv  sales  managers  in  Chicago 
Nov.  20.) 

A  fairly  i*epresentative  tele¬ 
vision  network  affiliate  will  carry 
about  145  to  150  spots  a  day — 
but  this  amounts  to  over  50,000 
spots  a  year. 

The  automation  of  sales 
paperwork  looks  like  an  impos¬ 
sible  job  because  stations  may 
well  have  a  total  of  10  or  more 
time  classes.  Some  rates  are 
subject  to  discount,  others  are 
not.  Many  spots  are  sold  on 
plans  or  packages.  Some  spots 
involve  program  charges,  others 
do  not. 

More  and  more  spots  are  being 
bought  on  master  contracts 
covering  all  the  subsidiaries  of 
a  corporation  so  that  the  job  of 
deciding  the  proper  rate  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  given  corporate  adver¬ 


tiser  is  becoming  exceedingly 
complex.  Spots  are  bought  on 
schedules  which  run  in  length 
from  one  spot  to  52  weeks.  Very 
often  the  advertiser  will  buy  in 
flights  in  which  he  will  be  in 
strong  for  certain  periods  and 
out  again  almost  entirely  for 
another  spell  except  for,  per¬ 
haps,  a  few  rate  holders. 

There’s  no  point  in  going  on 
with  a  description  of  this  cham¬ 
ber  of  horrors.  No  outsider  can 
know  it  as  well  as  the  people 
who  live  in  it. 

To  give  you  a  fix  on  our 
paperwork  problems,  here  are  a 
few  statistics: 

Last  year,  we  bought  almost 
350,000  broadcast  availabilities. 
Of  these,  190,000  dealt  with  tv. 
The  tv  effort  consisted  of  160,000 
spot  announcements  and  30,000 
program  placements.  This  in¬ 
volves  1500  tv  contracts  and  over 
6000  pages  of  estimates  a  month. 


Despite  all  this  sea  of  paper, 
we  believe  in  spot  tv  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  more  and  more.  Last 
year,  we  were  the  second  biggest 
user  of  spot  tv  in  the  country. 

To  deal  with  spot  tv,  we  just 
had  to  automate — even  this 
means  we  use  over  750,000  IBM 
cards  a  year  in  keeping  track 
of  what’s  going  on. 

This  is  why  we’ve  moved 
heavily  into  automating  the 
paperwork  aspects  of  spot  tv. 

There’s  no  reason  why  a  time 
buyer  cannot  have  access  to  a 
system  by  which  he  could  inter¬ 
rogate  a  computer  to  find  what 
spots  are  available  on  a  given 
station  in  a  given  market. 

If  you  want  to  dream  just  a 
little  bit  you  can  visualize  a 
television  screen  in  each  time 
buyer’s  office.  When  he  dials  a 
given  number  on  the  telephone,  a 
computer  will  flash  back  on  his 
screen  the  existing  state  of  in¬ 
ventory  of  television  spots  of  a 
particular  description  on  any 
station  he  is  interested  in.  This 
would  mean  the  fastest  possible 
transmittal  of  information  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller. 

What  about  the  station  repre¬ 
sentatives?  Does  this  mean  that 
we  are  doing  away  with  the 
individual  station  representa¬ 
tives  or  station  representative 
firms?  Decidedly  not. 

I  think  that  you’ll  see  station 
representatives  expand  their 
services  even  more  by  being  able 
to  spend  more  time  with  buyers 
handling  the  following: 

1)  Interpretation  of  rate 
cards; 

2)  Counselling  the  buyer  on 
plans; 

3)  Servicing  the  orders. 

Reps’  Opportunity 

Because  of  the  struggle  of 
getting  information  back  and 
forth  from  agencies  to  stations 
and  back  again,  reps  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  crudest 
kind  of  measuring  stick  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  stations  and  spot 
availabilities.  Freed  of  being  a 
messenger  boy,  representatives 
will  be  able  to  spend  much  more 
time  on  what  we  feel  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  their  work — 
representing  the  personality  of 
the  station  and  the  marketing 
significance  of  the  area  it  serves. 

Now  let’s  turn  to  the  glamor¬ 
ous  side  of  computers — their  use 
in  media  planning. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  real  facts 
— what  the  computer  people  call 
“hard”  facts — that  tell  us  in  any 

PRE-FILE  your  utlU^  trade  adferUslng  In 
American  Nempaper  Marketa’  CIRCULATION 
’64.  tbe  single  cooprehenslTe  newspaper  elr- 
culatloo  statement,  computed  and  organised 
for  the  coorenlenee  of  newspaper  adrertbert. 
Almost  perfect  distribution,  timing,  economy, 
year-long  life  and  world's  record  for  accuracy. 
Write  or  call  Tom  Binding,  Prcaldent,  Box 
182.  NortbOHd,  minob. 


clear  and  objective  fa.shion  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  a  60- 
second  spot  on  a  late  movie 
versus  a  half-page  newspaper 
advertisement  versus  a  #loo 
showing  in  outdoor  versus  a 
45-second  endorsement  by  a 
radio  personality. 

True,  people  can  and  do  make 
such  judgments  but  agreement 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
validation. 

In  this  area  the  computer  can 
be  made  to  convert  audience 
figures  into  measures  of  sales 
opportunity.  Our  basic  attitude 
is  simply  this:  a  medium’s  audi¬ 
ence  is  merely  a  market  place 
tied  together  by  a  channel  of 
communication.  We’re  interested 
in  knowing  how  many  and  who 
are  watching  only  because  we 
want  to  locate  the  biggest  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  clients’  merchandise. 

Ideal  Rating  Report 

To  us,  the  ideal  rating  report 
wouldn’t  have  a  single  rating  or 
share  figure;  it  wouldn’t  say  a 
thing  about  the  total  number  of 
homes  reached  or  the  division 
of  the  audience  in  terms  of  the 
percent  of  18  to  34  year  old  men. 
Instead,  it  would  read: 

8:30  PM  Station  KXXX 
35,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
2,500  cartons  of  filter  ciga¬ 
rettes 

4,000  cases  of  regular 
ready-to-eat  cereal  and 
2,000  cases  of  pre-sweets. 

Station  WYYY 
25,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
4,000  cartons  of  cigarettes 
5,000  cases  of  regular 
ready-to-eat  cereal  and 
1,000  cases  of  pre-sweets. 

As  we  work  more  and  more 
with  our  computer,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  go  into  finer  and 
finer  detail  on  marketing 
strategy. 

Time  after  time,  analyses  in¬ 
dicate  the  fact  that  national 
media  just  don’t  lay  down  their 
advertising  weight  in  the  way 
they  ought  for  the  best  match 
against  our  marketing  problems 
and  opportunities.  Therefore  we 
go  to  mixtures  of  national  and 
local  media  with  more  and  more 
effort  being  shifted  from  nation¬ 
al  to  local  media. 

• 

Parade  Schedules 
World’s  Fair  Issue 

The  April  5,  1964,  issue  of 
Pwrade  will  be  devoted  to  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  War¬ 
ren  J.  Reynolds,  has  announced. 

Editor  Jess  Gorkin  said  the 
theme  will  be  “Let’s  Go  To  The 
Fair.”  It  will  encourage  families 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  come  to  the  Fair,  giving  them 
all  the  information  they  will 
need  en  route,  plus  additional 
information  to  assure  them  a 
good  time  on  their  arrival. 


Do  your  reps  hear 
“Sorry,  he’s  in  conference’’ 
too  often? 


...paves  the  way  to  the  big  media  users  who  are 
aiways  “in”  to  your  sales  story  any  business 
day  of  the  week. 


NCW  VOmC,  SILVER  SPRINO,  MD.  and  CHICOKE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICARO. 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUFORNIA 
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build  success 
into  an  ad 
campaign 


BASE  it  on  solid  facts  and 
figures.  Don't  spare  the  field 


PLACE  it  where  you  know  it 
has  the  best  chance  of  success 


WRITE  it  with  excitement. 
Don’t  spare  the  night-work. 


LIGHT  it  up  with  flair 
and  imagination.  Don't 
spare  the  artwork. 


Since  1932  . . .  without  a  break 
...The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  carried  more  advertising 
than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper.  Simply  because 
when  a  newspaper  gets  result 
. . .  the  result  is  advertising 
leadership. 


Jlnguirtr 


>> 
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Firms’  Agreements 
With  Agencies  Vary 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  published  a 
study  to  help  its  members  re¬ 
view  their  contractural  I’elation- 
ships  with  advertising  agencies. 

The  45-page  report,  “Provi¬ 
sions  in  Advertiser-A  g  e  n  c  y 
Agreements,”  represents  an 
analysis  of  109  written  agree¬ 
ments  found  to  l)e  frequently 
used  by  large  and  small  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  ANA  survey  disclosed 
that  161  companies  have  verbal 
agfreements  with  agencies. 

Since  there  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  more  written  agi'eements, 
ANA  officials  said  the  book  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  check¬ 
list  for  pinpointing  the  areas 
where  improved  procedures 
might  be  in  order.  The  report, 
however,  ANA  emphasized,  is 
not  to  establish  ground  rules  or 
standards  which  members  must 
adopt  in  dealing  with  their 
agencies. 

ANA  cautions  that  some  of 
the  provisions  define  clearly  the 
basis  for  payment  and  give  a 
detailed  list  of  charges,  while 


some  agreements  are  vague  in 
describing  the  base  upon  which 
commissions  are  applied. 

“Some  advertisers,”  ANA 
comments,  “may  be  paying  a 
commission  on  sales,  use  and 
payroll  taxes  or  on  gross  costs 
before  cash  discounts  have  been 
deducted.” 

Straight  15% 

A  total  of  97  advertisers  re¬ 
ported  the  straight  15%  com¬ 
mission  on  gross  billings  was  the 
means  by  which  they  renum¬ 
erated  their  agencies,  proving 
by  far  to  be  the  most  popular 
compensation  method. 

Responses  from  68  showed 
that  they  had  agreements  to  pay 
net  cost  plus  17.65%  to  the 
agency  if  the  media  does  not 
allow  the  customary  15%  com¬ 
mission,  or  if  the  buy  is  totally 
non-commissionable.  Six  other 
advertisers  had  slight  variations 
under  the  same  circumstances. 
One  paid  whatever  commission 
rate  the  media  allowed  even 
though  less  than  15%  (space 
only). 


New  names 
get  famous, 
in  ALTOONA, 
Test-Town,  Pa.” 


More  than  one  national  brand  put  in  its  first  appearance 
in  Altoona.  That’s  logical  because  it’s  such  a  fine  test  market. 
If  you’re  planning  to  test  a  new  product,  package  or  adver¬ 
tising  approach,  check  these  Altoona  advantages: 

Byyiag  potential:  Over  $158  million  retail  for  196U. 

Balance:  Farm  and  industrial  income  equally  divided. 

Cooperation:  Local  merchants  alert  to  support  your  ads. 


Isolation:  Virtually  no  penetration  by  outside  media. 

Covera9e:  Just  one  medium  does  a  complete  job,  covering 
85%  of  the  entire  market  .  .  .  and  98%  of  city  families. 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THEi 


Hltooim  SRitror 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Baeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Moving  into  the  classification 
of  “Agency  Compensation  for 
Cooperative  Dealer  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  study  reveals  that  of 
the  46  advertisers  having  such 
agreements,  13  said  agencies 
were  paid  according  to  15%  on 
client’s  share  of  media  cost 
basis.  Nine  submitted  that  they 
have  agreements  to  pay  15% 
or  17.65%  on  agency’s  cost  of 
preparation,  no  media  commis¬ 
sions  allowed,  and  9  others  said 
their  method  was  to  fix  a  set 
amount  in  advance.  Reimburse¬ 
ment  for  cost  of  materials  only 
was  found  to  be  the  case  for 
five  advertisers,  with  one  adver¬ 
tiser  reimbursing  for  creative 
time  and  production  expense 
plus  other  out-of-pocket  costs. 

When  the  client’s  share  is 
greater  than  50%  of  the  budg¬ 
eted  cooperative  sum,  two  agree¬ 
ments  indicated  that  the  agency 
received  15%  on  the  client’s 
share  of  media  costs,  assuming 
the  dealer  places  the  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Under  client  obligations  and 
liabilities,  only  one  client  said 
it  would  guarantee  payment  to 
an  agency  by  its  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  where  these  outlets 
are  billed  directly  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  costs. 

On  the  Fee  System 

Under  the  heading  of  Special 
Compensation  Plans  and  Fee 
Arrangements,  the  report  shows 
eight  variations  of  the  fee  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  total  of  24  agree¬ 
ments.  Leading  the  way  is  the 
guaranteed  minimum  annual 
commission.  A  total  of  10  clients 
have  agreed  to  pay  the  agencies 
the  difference  between  earned 
commissions  and  the  annual 
amount  agreed  upon,  should  the 
account  not  yield  it  in  earned 
commissions. 

Other  agreements  were  listed 
as.  Agency  time  budget  (1), 
Modified  guaranteed  minimum 
compensation  plan  (2),  Guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  annual  com¬ 
pensation  tied  in  with  a  fee 
plan  (1),  Flat  monthly  service 
fee  covering  all  agency  services 
(1),  Advance  draw  arrange- 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 


SERVICE 


ment  (2),  Cost  plus  profit  for¬ 
mula  (1),  and  Fee  arrange¬ 
ments  for  collateral  advortisinir 
(6). 

• 

Book  Week  Has 
Sales  Research 

Hook  Week,  described  as  the 
world’s  largest  literary  publica¬ 
tion  (circulation  1,300,000),  was 
awarded  a  citation  Nov.  18  by 
the  American  Booksellers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York  for  its  marketing  proced¬ 
ures  and  book  sales  research  in 
three  cities  in  which  it  is  issued. 

The  new  Sunday  book  maga¬ 
zine  is  published  by  the  Nev 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  it  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Igor  Kropotkin,  president  of 
the  ABA,  made  the  presentation 
and  the  plaque  was  accepted  by 
Ellis  I.  Folke,  business  manager 
of  Book  Week. 

Readership  Crows 

Frank  Kenney,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  explained  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  is  making  con¬ 
tinuing  monthly  market  research 
surveys  of  book  sales  in  the 
three  cities,  considered  the  three 
best  book  markets  in  the  U.S. 
In  the  Sept.  8  issue  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  before  Book  Week’s 
appearance,  it  was  found  that 
57  percent  of  the  readers  read 
or  looked  through  the  book  re¬ 
views.  The  number  for  the  week 
of  Nov.  10  had  leaped  to  76 
percent,  attributed  to  the  read¬ 
ing  appeal  of  Book  Week. 
Readership  polls  of  the  other 
two  papers  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

From  the  monthly  studies,  it 
already  has  been  determined 
that  65%  of  book  buyers  in  the 
three  cities  are  women;  58  per¬ 
cent  are  over  35;  57  percent 
had  college  training;  58  per¬ 
cent  have  family  incomes  of 
$7,500  or  more;  85  percent  were 
buying  for  their  own  use.  Sales 
were  evenly  distributed  between 
hardcovers  and  paperbacks.  It 
was  found  that  51  percent  of 
books  sold  are  purchased  by  nine 
percent  of  the  people. 

Frederick  M.  Shaine,  director 
of  advertising  and  publishers’ 
relations  for  Book  Week,  told 
E&P  that  the  magazine  has  had 
sensational  advertising  growth 
and  sales  results  for  advertisers 
in  the  two  months  since  it  began. 
Linage  in  October  increased  500 
percent  over  previous  book  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  three  papers. 
The  October  linage  was  133,400 
lines. 
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THE  SPOKANE  MA R K E T 

produces  greater  sales  per  capita  or 
than  any  other  western  market! 


THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


Klim 


The  Spokane  Market  is 
a  Billion  Dollar  Market 


TIMES  AS  BIG 
AS  IT  LOOKS! 


Vice  president,  John  M.  Leland, 
and  president,  Robert  E.  Brandon, 
co-owners  of  Prudential  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Inc. 


Prudential  Distributors,  distributors  of  RCA  Victor  and 
RCA  W^hirlpool  products,  knows  there  is  more  to  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Market  than  metropolitan  Spokane.  Fully  65  per  cent 
of  their  sales  c-ome  from  the  35  surrounding  counties,  prov¬ 
ing  this  trading  area  is  one  big  exc-eption  to  the  metro  con¬ 
cept  of  measuring  a  market. 

Oi'er  1.1  million  people  who  earn  $2.1  billion  live  in  the 
36-county  Spokane  Market.  They  spend  in  excess  of  $1.5 
billion  annually. 

The  easy  and  effectix'e  way  to  clover  this  “A”  schedule 
market  is  with  the  newspapers  families  throughout  the  36- 
c-ounty  Spokane  Market  consider  “local”  papers  —  the 
Spokane  dailies. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


"Prudential  Distributors  serves  150  RCA  Victor 
and  RCA  Whirlpool  dealers.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  these  dealers  sell  more  RCA  Victor  and 
RCA  Whirlpool  products  in  the  Spokane  Market 
than  are  sold  in  any  of  the  eleven  western  con¬ 
tinental  states.  One  reason  for  this  dominant 
sales  position  is  the  wide  circulation  our  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Spokane  daily  newspapers 
receive  throughout  the  36-county  Spokane 
Morket." 


Robert  E.  Brandon,  president 
Prudential  Distributors,  Inc. 
Spokane,  Washington 


Advertising  Representatives:  Cresnier,  Woodward,  O'Mara  U  Onnsbee,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazip' 


TOAST — Roy  Thomson,  chairman  of  Thomson  Newspapers,  reaches  for 
his  glass  to  join  in  the  toast  of  "London"  with  his  guests  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Savoy  Hotel. 


JOLLY — Mr.  Thomson's  guest  of  honor,  Edward  Heath,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  responds  with  merry  remarks  to  the  75  delegates  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  global  prats 
lord  from  Canada,  enjoys  the  fun. 


Paper  Aids 

Downtown 

Awakening 

Everett,  Wash. 

The  success  of  the  Everett 
Herald's  “Partners  in  Promo¬ 
tion”  progrram  to  stimulate 
downtown  activity  continues  to 
show  benefits,  a  first  anniver¬ 
sary  tally  shows. 

In  addition,  the  former  Seat¬ 
tle  metropolitan  area  has  just 
been  changfed  to  Seattle-Everett 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Budgret  an¬ 
nounces.  This  new'  desi^ation 
resulted  primarily  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Robert  D.  Best,  publisher, 
associates  declare. 

Mr.  Best  makes  no  claims 
along  these  lines,  but  he  is 
quick  to  report  that  Snohomish 
County,  in  which  Everett  is 
located,  showed  the  largest  12- 
month  numerical  population  in¬ 
crease  in  Washington.  Also 
Snohomish  grew  over  54  per¬ 
cent  between  the  1950  and  1960 
census. 

Year  Surveyed 

The  Herald  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  of  what  down¬ 
town  merchants  have  done  or 
planned  in  the  year  since  it 
presented  a  four-point  program 
for  easier  shopping  and  a  more 
attractive  city. 

The  1962  slide  presentation 
developed  from  a  Herald  survey 
alerted  merchants  to  retail  buy¬ 
ing  trends,  competition  from  ad¬ 
jacent  shopping  centers  and  the 
changing  shopping  habits  which 
w'ill  result  from  completion  of  a 
new  freeway  link  with  Seattle. 

The  Partners  in  Promotion 
study  showed  a  need  for  600 
more  offstreet  parking  facilities, 
store  renovations,  and  new  traf¬ 
fic  plans. 

“PIP”  was  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  tbe  leading  department 
store’s  purchase  of  space  for 


a  400-car  parking  facility,  Mr. 
Best  said. 

In  addition,  two  newly  com¬ 
pleted  banking  facilities  bave 
offstreet  parking  for  42  autos. 
A  third  will  have  provision  for 
70  cars. 

Traffic  .Aids 

A  one-way  street  program, 
plans  for  wider  arterial  streets 
and  the  installation  of  “pair 
parking”  in  metered  zones  are 
among  developments. 

While  the  Herald  cannot  take 
credit  for  all  the  improvements 
which  have  followed  last  Novem¬ 
ber’s  PIP  presentation,  its  tally 
shows  20  new  modern  buildings 
have  been  built  in  one  year. 

These  house  12  retail  stores, 
five  banking  facilities,  two  major 
close-in  apartment  house  com¬ 
plexes  and  a  distinctive  restau¬ 
rant. 

In  addition  28  retail  stores 
hav'e  done  major  remodeling.  Of 
these,  58  percent  have  remodeled 
completely  both  exteriors  and 
interiors.  Six  service  type  es¬ 
tablishments  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled  in  the  down¬ 
town  core. 

Other  Credits 

The  Herald  credit  list  shows 
one  major  chain  store  has  can¬ 
celled  for  the  time  being  a  plan 
to  move  to  the  suburbs.  Another, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  acquired 
an  adjacent  building  and  park¬ 
ing  for  a  major  expansion. 

“Tbe  Herald  does  not  claim 
credit  for  this  downtow’ii  renais¬ 
sance.  But  the  change  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  how  a  community-minded 
newspaper  can  stimulate  the  re¬ 
birth  of  retailing  activity,”  Mr. 
Best  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  support  of  each  step 
in  the  renaissance  has  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Examples 
include  such  captions  as  “An¬ 
other  Expansion”  over  a  photo 
of  a  new  building  project  and 
“It’s  Progress”  above  a  view'  of 
a  steam  shovel  at  w'ork. 

Omitted  from  the  Herald 
count  were  a  new  post  office  and 
a  seven-story  bank  building. 


Advertiser  Looks 
For  Integrity  and 
Vitality  of  Media 

Memphis 

Advertising  people  have  an 
interest  and  stake  in  communi¬ 
cations  media  which  goes  far 
beyond  mere  numbers  and  con¬ 
cern  about  market  penetration, 
according  to  J.  Harry  Varner, 
director  of  advertising  of  the 
Armour  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company,  Atlanta. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  here  Oct.  24 
he  explained,  “we  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  integrity  and 
vitality  of  the  medium  under 
consideration  when  we  make  up 
advertising  schedules. 

“To  the  extent  that  a  com¬ 
munications  medium  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  high  integrity,  to  that 
extent  it  lends  credibility  to  the 


advertising  it  carries,”  he  said. 
“To  the  degree  that  a  medium  is 
a  vital  and  motivating  force  in 
its  community,  to  that  same 
extent  it  adds  its  vitality  to  its 
advertising  pages.” 

Mr.  Varner,  citing  his  own 
company’s  involvement  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  suburban  living,  told 
the  editors  and  publishers  that 
the  changing  economics  of  the 
agricultural  community  and  sub¬ 
urban  community  offer  the  home 
towm  newspaper  tremendous 
challenge  and  opportunity. 

“The  communities  you  repre¬ 
sent  have  so  very  much  to  offer 
industry  and  individuals,”  he 
said.  “What  better  voice  in  the 
community  than  the  home  town 
newspaper  which  can  first  build 
up  pride  in  its  owm  citizens  in 
their  community,  and  then 
spearhead  drives  to  bring  needed 
industries  and  people  in? 

“And  once  having  obtained 
new  industry,  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  make  it  feel  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community.” 
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"The  Miami  Herald  is  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  Does  that 
make  it  a  great  newspaper?" 


"No,  of  course  not.  Age,  in  itself, 
doesn't  make  a  newspaper  great." 


"Does  the  fact  that  it  has 
outgrown  two  buildings  in  that 
time  make  it  great'?" 


"No,  not  mere  growth,  no  matter 
how  rapid." 


"...  or  the  prediction  tlicit 
Florida's  booming  market  will  cause 
It  to  expand  even  further'? 


"Well,  then,  what  does  make 
The  Miami  Herald  such  a  great 
newspaper?" 


"No,  not  predictions,  either. 


"It's  the  people  behind  The  Herald  .  .  .  people  who, 
back  in  19T0,  saw  the  need  for  The 
Herald  and  worked  hard  to  fill  that  need. 

ft 

And  today,  fifty-three  years  later, 
similar  people  are  facing  new  and 
challenging  problems  with  the  same  knowledge 
and  understanding.  People. 

THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  THE  MIAMI 
HERALD  SUCH  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER!" 


THE  SOUTH'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Linage  Cultivated 
In  Fertile  Fields 


By  Warren  Perry 

(14M,  Minnrup4»lii«  Slur  and 

About  70  CAMs  and  staff 
members  attended  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  Classified  Clinic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  recently.  A 
“Best  Revenue  Producing  Ideas’’ 
session  exposed  several  note¬ 
worthy  linage  producers. 

Max  Walker,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter, 
reported  a  cooperative  auto  page 
was  sold  for  24  consecutive 
weeks  and  is  still  running.  The 
ads  contain  auto  listings  and 
institutional  copy  which  em¬ 
braces  the  theme  “Buy  from 
Your  Local  Franchised  Dealer.’’ 
The  page  is  kept  standing  with 
the  signatures  intact.  However, 
positions  are  changed  weekly. 

“In  slack  perio<ls  such  as  be¬ 
fore  new  car  showings  when 
inventories  are  low,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  treasury  picks  up  half  the 
tab,’’  Mr.  Walker  said.  “The 
Association  treasurj'  is  main¬ 
tained  by  assessing  each  mem¬ 
ber  $2  for  every  new  car  and  $1 
for  every  used  car  sold.” 

Selling  color  in  classified  has 
brightened  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers’  linage  picture  ap¬ 
preciably,  according  to  Kenneth 
Rutter.  From  January  through 
Septeml)er  1962  the  classified 
department  sold  50,731  lines  of 
color.  In  the  same  period  of  1963 
color  was  up  36%  to  79,244 
lines. 


Tribune 

w'eek  promotion  to  a  shopping 
center.  Recognizing  most  shop¬ 
ping  center  merchants  are 
hungry  for  planned  promotional 
help  at  nominal  cost,  CAM 
Zimmerman  said  “we  endeavored 
to  have  a  price  everyone  could 
afford.”  A  visual  aid  of  a  head¬ 
ing  and  format  of  the  promotion 
was  prepared  but  not  shown 
until  merchants  were  told  alwut 
classified’s  pre-sold  readership. 
They  were  told,  also,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  items  sold  weekly  by 
words  and  how  a  5  column  hc'ad- 
ing  would  .stand  out  on  a  solid 
page  of  type. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  concluded  by 
saying,  “Having  different  size 
ads  priced  on  our  visual  aid,  we 
easily  led  the  discussion  to  sizes 
and  closed  the  sale.”  The  pro¬ 
motion  netted  the  Johnstown 
Trihune-Democrat  more  than 
$800. 

Christmas  and  New  Year 
greetings  netted  the  McKeesport 
Daily  News  and  its  CAM,  John 
Sebbens,  14,280  lines  of  addi¬ 
tional  business.  Selling  begins 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving 
with  each  solicitor  first  calling 
his/her  regular  accounts  for 
greeting  commitments. 

“We  try  to  get  commitments 
for  both  occasions  with  one 
phone  call  and  it  really  works,” 
said  CAM  Sebbens.  After  regu¬ 
lar  accounts  have  been  contacted. 


yellow,”  he  explained,  “is  that 
the  yellow  pages  have  too  many 
duplications  and  multiple  list¬ 
ings  and  it  would  be  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  have  two  different  sales¬ 
people  call  the  same  business 
establishment.” 

30,000-Line  Account 

John  Melan,  CAM  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  Times 
Leader  News,  discussing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  merchandise 
classification,  discovered  some 
7-etail  accounts  were  not  being 
covered.  He  told  how  a  general 
contractor  with  a  desire  to  get 
out  of  contracting  and  establish 
a  retail  business  catering  to  the 
do-it-yourselfers  was  developed 
into  a  50,0()0-lines-a-year  build¬ 
ing  materials  advertiser.  Said 
CAM  Melan,  “Using  small  space 
ads  ranging  in  size  from  3  and 
4  inches  to  7  or  8  inches  in  all 
three  sections  of  our  newspapers, 
results  seemed  to  be  greatest 
from  classified.” 

“As  the  account  grew,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Melan,  “illustrations 
were  used  and  copy  was  reduced ; 
prices  were  featured  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  campaign  was 
climaxed  with  a  page  in  color.” 

Robert  Widmer,  CAM  of  the 
Stroudsburg  Daily  Record,  de¬ 
fined  good  classified  promotion 
as  “Good  advertising  —  doing 
what  we  tell  everyone  else  to  do, 
but  too  often  neglect  ourselves.” 
He  decried  the  usual  reference 
newspaper  people  make  to 
“house  ads”  or  “fillers”  and  said, 
“The  promotion  you  run  for 
yourself  should  be  the  best — in 
fact,  it  should  stand  out  as  a 
good  example  to  the  advertisers 
w’ho  are  your  customers.” 

7,000  Lines  Per  Month 

He  said  a  survey  of  12  news- 


Larry  Deck,  CAM,  Libantm 
Daily  News,  was  enthusia^J 
about  the  results  of  a  new  buM 
rate  contract  which  provides  fm 
a  24-line  minimum  per  day  alonsj 
with  a  minimum  of  7,000  linsr* 
each  and  every  month.  The  rat* 
was  adjusted  by  %c  per  line  to 
get  this  guaranteed  minimum^ 
In  addition  a  further  Vic  adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  for  an  accounts 
that  used  9,002  lines  in  any  ! 
month.  ; 

“There’s  a  gentleman’s  agree-  * 
ment  involved  with  each  of  then 
which  will  let  the  advertise 
make  up  a  certain  amount  of  i 
lines  the  following  month  if  h*ii 
is  caught  the  last  few  days  of  f] 
the  month  with  a  planned  pro-f 
motion  and  we  have  a  big  snow,"  ? 
.Mr.  Deck  said.  / 

“However,  during  the 
winter,  even  though  we  had*,: 
more  snow  than  in  the  pieviousi“ 
year,  we  never  used  this  gentlsi 
man’s  agreement.  Maybe  we 
were  extremely  lucky  but  1/ 
would  rather  believe  that  it  in* 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  hav*  *, 
better  control  over  these  ac-  ■’ 
counts  through  planned  l)udgeti.:| 
We  usually  know  way  ahead  of^j 
time  when  we  are  going  to  rus/ 
a  big  promotion  and  usually  we/ 
can  give  the  account  a  better/i 
ad  daily  because  we  don’t  have  i 
to  hold  to  a  definite  amount  of 
inches  for  each  ad.  Fluctuation 
is  the  secret  here. 

“We’ve  had  additional  linage 
from  other  accounts — thanks  to 
a  good  competitive  spirit! 

“We  enjoyed  a  linage  gain  of 
102,382  for  our  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  Aug.  31,  1963.” 

• 

Fair’s  Photo  Chief 

Jack  Downey,  former  picture 
editor  for  Hearst  Newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 


“We  are  enjoying  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  through  design¬ 
ing  and  selling  special  color 
promotions  and  pro-rating  the 
color  cost  among  the  partici¬ 
pating  advertisers,”  said  CAM 
Rutter.  “This,”  he  stated,  “en¬ 
courages  the  smaller  advertiser 


the  w’hite  pages  of  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  directory  are  divided  up 
among  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  All  businesses  listed  in 
bold  type  which  have  not  been 
called  are  then  solicited. 

“The  reason  we  solicit  out  of 
the  white  pages  rather  than  the 


papers,  conducted  by  MacDonald 
Classified  Advertising  Service, 
showed  that  in  seven  instances 
out  of  12,  the  local  tv  stations 
were  using  more  space  to  pro¬ 
mote  old  movies  than  the  news¬ 
papers  used  to  promote  them¬ 
selves. 


photography  for  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair.  He  served  three 
terms  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  during  World  War 
II  served  as  a  photographer  in 
Italy,  Fiance,  Germany  and 
Yugoslavia. 


to  participate  since  the  cost  is 
within  his  budget.”  The  goal  for 
the  year  is  100,000  lines  of  color. 

Shopping  Center 

Charles  Zimmerman  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  re¬ 
lated  his  success  in  selling  a  six- 

REVENUE-PRODUCING  IDEAS— 
panel:  from  left,  Robert  S.  Wid¬ 
mer,  Stroudsburg  Daily  Record; 
Max  R.  Walker,  Washington  Ob¬ 
server  &  Reporter;  John  G.  Melan, 
Wilkes-Barre  Record-Times  Leader- 
News;  Larry  Deck,  Lebanon  Daily 
News;  John  Sebbens,  McKeesport 
Daily  News;  John  Rehak,  Taren- 
tum  Valley  Daily  News;  Charles 
H.  Zimmerman,  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat;  and  Kenneth  G. 

Rutter,  Lancaster  Newspapers. 
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WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Publisher  confirms  **Communiiy**  economy 
•••paper  spoilage  less  than  ’/a  of  1% 


Graham  M.  Dean,  Publisher  of  Porter¬ 
ville,  Cal.,  EVENING  RECORDER, 
says  this  about  his  Goss  community  web 
offset  press  shown  above: 


“Enclosed  is  a  day-by-day  report 
showing  the  actual  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  ‘thrown  in  the  wastebasket’ 
and  the  total  press  run  for  each  day. 
Our  waste  is  actually  less  than  it  was 
with  the  Duplex  Model  E”  (letter- 
press).  See  box  score  at  right. 

Economy  of  ownership,  operation  and 
maintenance  js  the  reason  community 
publishers  have  taken  to  the  Goss 
COMMUNITY  in  a  big  way.  Twenty-two 


Sp»elal/sta  In  Nawtpaptr,  Magazint  and  Roto  praaaaa 


installations  are  completed  — 34  more 
being  made — and  still  more  coming ! 

The  COMMUNITY  begins  saving  with 
installation  and  goes  on  saving  day 
after  day  in  webbing  time,  start-up  and 
maintenance  ...  in  newsprint,  ink  and 
press  time  .  .  .  and  produces  a  news¬ 
paper  that  wins  approval  of  advertisers 
and  readers  alike ! 

If  you  are  planning  to  “go  offset’’— 
get  all  the  facts  about  the  economical 
COMMUNITY  and  the  Goss  plan  that 
makes  it  financially  comfortable  to  buy 
your  COMMUNITY  now.  Definitely,  the 
COMMUNITY  will  cost  you  less  in  the  16ng 
run !  Mail  the  coupon. 


Record  Low  Newsprint  Spoilage! 

Press  run  and  spoilage  record — October 
21-26  inclusive— for  the  Porterville, 
Cal.,  EVENING  RECORDER. 


DATE 

RUN 

SPOILAGE 

Monday 

5,480 

16 

Tuesday 

5,490 

19 

Wednesday 

5,570 

18 

Thursday 

5,530 

22 

Friday 

5,530 

19 

Saturday 

5,530 

20 

33,130 

114 

(0.34%  spoilage) 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS  T 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  DEXTER.  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
"O'” /  and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  90,  III. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  data  on  the  COMMUNITY.  We  now  print: 

Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues - 


Maximum  pages  per  issue:  BroadsheeL 


.Tabloid. 


Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue. 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 

Street  Address _ 

Citv _ Zone — 


.State. 
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Who  needs  200,000  miles 
of  wire  every  24  hours? 


Your  Bell  telephone  people  need  it  for  you.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  quantity  of  wire  and  cable  produced  at  Western 
Electric’s  plants,  like  the  one  shown  below  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  vital  to  the  versatile  and  dependable  telephone 
services  we  have  all  come  to  expect. 

Hundreds  of  other  products  made  at  the  Baltimore 
Works  and  our  other  plants  contribute,  also,  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  value  you  get  from  the  nationwide  communications 
network  operated  by  the  local  Bell  telephone  companies. 


To  do  this  vital  work  in  Baltimore  alone.  Western 
Electric  paid  $37  million  in  wages  and  salaries  during 
1962  and  spent  $24  million  with  more  than  1,000  Mary¬ 
land  suppliers,  most  of  them  small  businesses. 

Making  communications  products  that  help  provide 
America  with  the  finest  telephone  services  is  a  job 
Western  Electric  is  proud  of.  And  it’s  also  satisfying  to 
realize  that  in  doing  this  job  we  contribute  to  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  thousands  of  local  American  communities. 


9,300  conversations  can  be  transmitted  simultaneously  on  a  new  12-tube  coaxial  cable  made  at  Western  Electric’s 
Baltimore  Works.  Laid  underground,  this  cable  will  be  an  integral  part  of  an  almost  indestructible  communications 
network  that  is  being  installed  across  America.  To  make  sure  the  cable  meets  the  high  quality  standards  of  the 
Bell  System,  extensive  quality  charts  like  those  on  the  cable  machines  above  are  kept  for  each  cable  production  line. 


1 


Stretch  test  on  telephone  cords  is  performed  in  a 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  branch  at  Western 
Electric’s  Baltimore  Works.  This  test  is  one  of 
hundreds  aimed  at  improving  Bell  System  equip¬ 
ment.  Here,  Chuck  Frederick,  a  Western  Electric 
engineer  (left),  examines  results  of  a  cord-flexing 
test  with  Engineer  Vic  Martin  of  Bell  Laboratories. 


and  women  employed  at  Western  Electric’s  Baltimore  Works.  In  the 
picture  above,  Paul  Pridgeon  and  Lillie  Tunstall  visit  a  young  patient 
who  is  receiving  therapy  and  rehabilitation  through  the  United  Appeal. 


Deft  fingers  separate  wires  and  place  them  in  their 
precise  positions.  Gertrude  Zurek  prepares  a  plug- 
ended  cord  used  to  connect  a  push-button  tele¬ 
phone  set.  During  1962  alone,  more  than  2,296,000 
cords  were  assembled  at  the  Baltimore  Works. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  and  supply  unit  of  the  BELL  SYSTEM 


Waterproof  construction  of  a  plastic  cover  used 
to  protect  telephone  cable  equipment  is  examined 
by  Sam  Davis  of  Maryland  Plastics,  left,  and 
Western  Electric  Buyer  Pete  Walsh.  This  local 
company  has  had  Western  Electric  as  one  of  its 
customers  for  custom-molded  plastic  parts  for 
the  last  nine  years  and  now  has  200  employees. 


JOURNALISM  EDLCATION 

Music  Critics  Course 
Starts  with  5  in  ’64 


Los  Angeles 

President  Norman  Topping  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  announced  that  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  train 
professional  music  critics  will 
be  started  next  year,  with  news¬ 
papermen  assisting  in  the  in¬ 
struction. 

Three  small  classes  of  care- 
fully-.screened  aspirants  will  en¬ 
ter  use’s  Project  for  the  Train¬ 
ing  of  Music  Critics,  each  to 
embark  on  a  two-year  program 
of  study  and  apprenticeship. 

The  grant  of  nearly  $300,000 
from  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  ov'er  a  four-year  period  will 
provide  $5,000  per  year  fellow¬ 
ships  so  that  the  would-l>e  critics 
may  broaden  their  musical 
knowledge,  sharpen  their  writing 
skills  and  study  the  practical 
aspects  of  musical  journalism  in 
a  series  of  seminars  and  classes 
during  the  first  year. 

During  the  second  year,  they 
will  be  apprenticed  to  profes¬ 
sionally  established  critics  on 
newspapers,  with  practical 
writing  responsibilities  there. 

There  will  be  a  first  class  of 
fiv’e  fellow’s  entering  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1964 ;  seven  more  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a  third  class  of  eight 
in  1966. 

Dean  Raymond  Kendall  of 
use’s  School  of  Music  will  head 
the  project.  Dr.  Kendall  was 
music  editor  of  the  Loh  Angeles 
Mirror  from  1948  to  1962  and 
now’  is  a  music  columnist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Joining  Dr. 
Kendall  in  the  seminars  will  be 
Times  critic  Albert  Goldberg 
and  Los  Angeles  Hernld-Exam- 
iner  critic  Patterson  Greene,  and 
faculty  memters  from  the  School 
of  Music,  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  School  of  Journalism  and 
School  of  Philosophy. 


Working  with  Dean  Kendall 
on  a  national  adv’isory  commit¬ 
tee  are  Halsey  Stevens,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  composition  dejiart- 
ment  in  the  USC  School  of 
Music,  and  critics  Paul  Hume 
of  the  Wnshington  Post  and 
Alfred  Frankenstein  of  the  San 
Franeiseo  Chronicle. 

«  *  * 

HEAR.ST  .StMOLARSHlPS 

Undergraduate  journalism 
students  at  Stanford  University 
and  the  Univ’ersity  of  Tennessee 
were  tied  for  first  and  second 
place  in  the  October  General 
News  Writing  competition  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Journalism 
Aw’ards  Program  sponsored  by 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation. 

Janet  L.  Ross  of  Stanford  and 
Hal  David  Hall  of  Tennessee 
were  adjudged  the  best  writers 
out  of  a  field  of  66  entries.  Miss 
Ross  and  Mr.  Hall  will  each  l)e 
awarded  a  $625  Scholarship. 

Third  place  wras  won  by  Re¬ 
becca  Quinn,  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  for  a  $400  Scholarship; 
fourth  place  ($300)  was 
awarded  to  Larry  J.  Fruhling 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  fifth  place  ($200)  went  to 
Robert  A.  Ackerman  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  $100 
Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
Joseph  P.  Lippincott,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  Janet  Goetze,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon;  Larry  Fred¬ 
erick,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Michael  D.  Miller,  University 
of  Kansas,  and  Dav’id  New’house 
of  San  Jose  State  College. 

Janet  Ross’  story  in  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Daily  was  responsible  for 
bringing  general  attention  to 
illegal  activities  of  a  California 
travel  service  which  stranded 
tourists  enroute  from  Europe. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TMi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Service  to  Education 
Awartl  Given  to  Paper 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Home  Mews  has  received 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  education. 
This  was  the  first  time  the 
award,  established  in  1934,  has 
l)een  presented  to  a  newspaper. 

John  K.  Quad,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Home  News,  received 
the  award  from  Miss  Leonora 
Feuchter,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  award  consists  of 
an  illuminated  scroll  and  a  silver 
medal.  The  text  of  the  scroll  re¬ 
lates  that  the  Home  News  was 
selected  “in  recognition  of  its 
editorial  maturity,  in  commenda¬ 
tion  for  its  support  of  worth¬ 
while  educational  proposals  and 
projects,  and  in  appreciation  for 
its  comprehensive  coverage  of 
school  activities  in  New  Jersey 
over  a  jjeriod  of  many  years.’’ 


Washington  Carriers 
Receive  Scholarships 

Washington 

Attorney  Geneial  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  addressed  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star’s  First  Annual  News- 
paperboy  Scholarship  Award 
Banquet  recently.  Seven  Star 
carriers  received  scholarships 
totaling  $1800.  The  awards  were 
the  first  given  in  the  Star’s 
Scholarship  Program. 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company,  presented  the  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  boys  who  were  se¬ 
lected  for  their  business  achieve¬ 
ment,  service  to  the  public  and 
active  interest  in  furthering 
their  education. 


U.  of  Rhode  Inland 
Schedules  Workshop 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  first  journalism  workshop 
for  high  school  teachers  and 
publications  advisors  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  July  6  to  17. 

Up  to  three  graduate  credits 
can  be  earned  by  the  20  persons 
who  are  scheduled  to  attend  the 
session.  The  workshop  is  being 
offered  under  the  terms  of  a 
grant  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  supported  by  gifts  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Big  One  for  ’63 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  on 
Nov.  20  published  98  regular 
pages,  an  8-page  tabloid  and  a 
16-page  tabloid  for  a  total  of 
122  pages  —  217,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  one  of  its  two  larg¬ 
est  papers  of  1963. 


Editor  Invents 

One-Handed 

Typewriter 

Lumberton,  N.  C. 

For  Willard  G.  Cole,  who  calls 
himself  “the  crippled  e<litor  of 
the  Lumberton  Post,"  and  whose 
inventions  have  tripled  copy  pro¬ 
duction  from  his  typewriter,  in¬ 
genuity  isn’t  enough. 

“I’m  angry  with  myself  for 
not  thinking  of  these  things 
months  ago,’’  Mr.  Cole  said. 

Mr.  Cole  lost  the  use  of  his 
left  hand  following  a  strike 
Christmas  Day,  1961.  Since  then 
he  has  devised  a  method  to  raise, 
lower,  and  return  the  typewriter 
carriage  with  a  foot  pedal,  and 
to  feed  paper  into  the  machine 
by  using  a  roll  of  Teletype 
paper. 

"To  hold  the  paper  up  and  out 
of  the  way,  Mr.  Cole  attached  a 
string  which  runs  through  an 
eye  hook  in  the  ceiling  above 
the  typewriter  to  a  clip,  (the 
kind  that  goes  on  a  cliplK)ard). 
To  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  he 
added  a  metal  weight  to  pull 
the  paper  tight. 

The  one-handed  typewriter  is 
not  Mr.  Cole’s  first  invention. 
During  World  War  II  he  devised 
a  drill  pattern  which  saved 
thousands  of  man-hours  in  the 
aircraft  factory  where  he 
worked. 

Today  he  considers  himself  a 
writer.  “If  I’m  anything  much 
now,”  said  Mr.  Cole,  “I’m  a 
writer,  not  an  inventor.” 

The  Post  is  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Boston  tv  Station 
Hearings  to  Begin 

Boston 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  set  Dec.  16  as 
the  date  for  the  opening  of  for¬ 
mal  hearings  on  the  applications 
for  television  Channel  5,  cur¬ 
rently  operated  by  WHDH,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  subsidiary. 

David  I.  Kraushaar  has  been 
designated  as  examiner  in  the 
case. 

The  FCC  has  found  that 
WHDH-tv  and  three  other  ap¬ 
plicants  are  qualified  for  licens¬ 
ing.  The  others  are  Charles 
River  Television  Inc.;  Boston 
Broadcasters  Inc.,  and  Greater 
Boston  TV  Company  Inc. 

WHDH  has  been  operating 
the  station  on  a  temporary  per¬ 
mit  from  the  FCC. 

The  FCC  said  the  hearings 
could  be  enlarged  to  determine 
whether  each  applicant  has  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  carry  out  its 
proposals. 
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THE  TELETYPESETTER  MATCHED  COMPONENTS  SYSTEM-Shown  here  is  the  Light  Touch 
"1000”— a  high  speed  perforator  that  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  complete  Teletypesetter<S> 
line  of  matched  components. 


There  is  only  one  Teletypesetter®  .  .  .  and  only  one 
TTS®,  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 

TTS®  is  the  original  tape  system,  time-tested  and 
performance-proved. 

Teletypesetter  offers  the  only  complete  system  of 
tape  operation  of  linecasting  equipment. 

Only  TTS  offers  matched  components  in  dozens  of 
combinations,  including  high-speed  operating  units. 

TTS  lets  you  select  only  what  you  need  and  no  more 
.  .  .  from  five  Perforators  ...  8  Operating  Units  .  .  . 
and  a  full  line  of  integrated  special  application  com¬ 
ponents  ...  to  design  a  system  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  you. 


TTS  uses  production  records  and  performance  data 
going  back  30  years  to  help  assure  selection  of  the 
right  components  for  you. 

With  TTS  you  pay  only  for  what  you  need,  not  extras 
you  can't  use. 

Because  TTS  is  basically  a  mechanical  system,  any 
composing  room  machinist  can  service  it. 

Only  TTS  offers  so  many  extras  that  cost  you  nothing 
extra,  from  supervised  installation,  operating  instruc¬ 
tion,  technical  manuals,  to  a  free  tuition  mainte¬ 
nance  school. 


,  You  get  more  type  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost,  with 
•  Teletypesetter! 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmonl,  Oapl.  TTS  12 
221  Fairchild  Driv«,  Ploinvi*w,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Pleot*  hov*  a  TTS  Production  Enginoor  coll. 

Q  Plooso  tond  mo  comploto  informotion  on  th#  TTS  systom. 


Compony. 


Stroot 


DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 


OiorniCT  oppiceo:  eaotchcotor.  new  vork  •  loo  anoelcs  •  atlanta 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Hill  and  Safire  Add 
To  PR’s  Literature 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  MAN.  By  John  W.  Hill. 
David  McKay  Company  Inc.,  New 
York.  273  paRes.  {4.95. 

THE  RELATIONS  EXPLOSION.  By 
William  Safire.  Illustrated  by  Al>- 
ner  Etean.  Macmillan.  249  patres. 
$4.95. 

For  many  years  a  lack  of  its 
own  “vast  body  of  literature” 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  reason 
w'hy  public  relations  could  not 
claim  to  be  a  profession.  PR 
people  must  of  necessity  be 
writers,  however.  Their  litera¬ 
ture  is  growing  at  an  acceler¬ 
ated  pace. 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  Ivy  Lee, 
and  others  have  set  down  a 
solid  and  substantial  base.  To¬ 
day’s  newest  literary  builders 
for  PR  are  John  W.  Hill  and 
William  Safire.  The  former  con¬ 
tributes  sound  classic  architec¬ 
ture.  The  latter  adds  a  modern¬ 
istic  flourish.  Both  ought  to  find 
plenty  of  buying  partisans 
among  the  40,000  practitioners 
of  the  craft  and  also  among 
the  millions  of  the  bewildered 
practiced  upon. 

Mr.  Hill’s  well-built  structure 
—  “The  Making  of  a  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Man”  —  rises  within  a 
sturdy  frame  of  steel,  a  metal 
that  has  played  an  important 
part  in  this  Indiana  gentleman’s 
life.  Born  in  1890  in  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  he  attended  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  and  started  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Shi’lbyviUe  Republican 
at  $6  a  week.  After  stints  on  the 
Shelbyville  Democrat,  the  Akron 
Beacon  -  Journal,  the  Akron 
Press,  and  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  News  that  also  included  a 
brief  adventure  as  publisher  of 
the  first  U.  S.  tabloid,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Digest  and  some 
trade  paper  and  bank  bulletin 
experience,  Mr.  Hill  entered  PR 
with  his  own  Cleveland  office 
in  1927.  In  1933,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  still  a 
client,  brought  the  firm  to  New 
York,  where  as  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton  it  now  has  its  international 
and  national  headquarters.  This 
Hill  and  Knowlton  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hill  and  Knowl¬ 
ton  of  Cleveland,  other  than  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hill  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  both  firms. 

Exciting  to  read,  this  second 
book  by  Mr.  Hill  contains  a  host 
of  interesting  anecdotes  about 
newspaper  men  and  men  news¬ 
papers  write  about,  with  some 
inducement  from  the  author. 
His  first  book  “Corporate  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations”  was  published  by 
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Harper  and  Row  in  1958.  The 
new  one  has  the  pleasing  virtue 
of  while  being  reminiscences  of 
a  man  with  many  important 
things  to  remember  is  also 
brought  up  to  date  with  every 
incident  recounted.  Steel,  thus, 
is  not  left  at  the  take-over  by 
Truman  but  the  story  is  told 
of  the  industry  right  into  the 
middle  of  this  year.  So  topiciU 
indeed  is  the  making  of  this 
evidently  still  growing  PR  man 
that  it  includes  a  well  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  Washington’s 
“managed  news”  of  this  cur- 
I’ent  era. 

A  tip  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  writers  —  Hill 
and  Safire  —  are  these  two 
quotations  from  their  books: 

Hill:  “There  are  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  verities  that  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  changeless  —  just  as 
true  in  the  Space  Age  as  in  the 
days  of  the  oxcart.  One  of  these 
is  that  two  and  two  makes  four.” 

Safire:  “In  trying  to  talk  a 
chemical  producer  client  out  of 
an  overoptimistic  projection  of 
earnings,  the  author  heard  him¬ 
self  saying:  ‘You  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  two  and  two  equal  four.’ 
In  a  small  voice,  a  research 
chemist  who  was  pre.sent  re¬ 
plied:  ‘Not  always  Mr.  Public 
Relations  Man.  In  a  synergistic 
I’eaction,  two  and  two  can  equal 
five.” 

Mr.  Hill  rather  rings  up  the 
curtain  for  Mr.  Satire’s  “The 
Relations  Explosion”  with  this 
closing  paragraph. 

“Public  relations  is  concerned 
with  public  opinion  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  And,  as  long  as  we  live 
in  a  society  where  freedom  of 
speech  prevails  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  the  ultimate  power,  public 
relations  will  be  an  essential  and 
important  force.” 

One  wonders  after  finishing 
Mr.  Satire’s  book,  and  it  reads 
easily,  if  his  explosions  are  as 
new  as  he  thinks  they  are.  Per¬ 
haps  if  Mr.  Hill  took  him  around 
the  Hill  and  Knowlton  offices, 
the  younger  author,  former  news 
man  and  tv  producer,  would  find 
most  of  the  words  and  ideas 
he  thinks  he  coined  in  every  day 
profitable  practice. 

4c  ♦  * 

“Pacific  Pathways”  (McGraw- 
Hill.  Dec.  16.  $5.95),  is  the  first 
complete  guide  to  all  the  Pacific 
basin  countries.  It  was  written 
by  Stan  Delaplane,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  columnist  for  the 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Frontier  Press 

There  are  many  influential 
newspapers  in  these  New  Fron¬ 
tier  days;  there  were  many  in 
the  Old  Frontier  days,  too.  A 
new  book,  “Treasure  Hill:  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Silver  Mining  Camp” 
(By  W.  Turrentine  Jackson. 
University  of  Arizona  Pi'ess, 
Tucson.  254  pages.  $5),  reveals 
the  importance  of  several  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Territorial  En¬ 
terprise,  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
had  in  the  short-lived  1868  silver 
rush  to  the  White  Pine  District 
of  Nevada.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  care¬ 
ful  Western  historian,  recounts: 

“No  citizen  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  mining  camp  than 
the  newspaper  editor.  The  pa¬ 
per  he  published  became  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  community  re¬ 
cording  daily  events  for  pos¬ 
terity.  His  files  became  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  information  on 
the  social  scene,  on  economic 
conditions  and  political  activity. 

“His  publication  also  estab¬ 
lished  contact  with  the  outside 
world  advertising  the  glories  of 
the  isolated  camp  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  journals  and,  in  return, 
learned  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  events  of  interest  to  the 
hard-working  miner.  Some  edi¬ 
tors  had  the  rare  gift  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  newspapers  the  center 
of  intellectual  comment  or  the 
repository  of  local  literary  ef¬ 
fort.  The  historian  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  more  often  than 
not  the  newspaper  editor  sup¬ 
ported  his  community  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  local 
populace  underwrote  his  enter¬ 
prise.” 

The  two  proprietors  of  the 
White  Pine  News  at  Treasure 
City  observed  in  their  first  is¬ 
sue:  “In  colonizing  a  new  and 
remote  district,  among  the  earli¬ 
est  wants  that  manifest  them¬ 
selves  among  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  local  newspaper.” 

A  reporter  for  James  Gordon 
Bennett’s  New  York  Herald 
visited  the  Daily  Inland  Empire, 
an  excellent  daily  newspaper 
published  at  Hamilton  from  an 
office  housed  in  a  tent,  30  by  60 
feet  in  size,  and  reported  to  his 
editor: 

“In  one  corner  I  found  one  of 
the  editors  hard  at  work  on  copy 
for  the  next  day.  In  another 
comer,  of  which  a  room  had 
been  made,  the  other  editor  was 
in  bed  sick;  half  a  dozen  com¬ 
positors  were  at  work;  there 
was  a  power  press,  Washington 


hand  press,  two  Gordons  and 
rotary,  and  the  proprietors  told 
me  that  they  were  run  down 
with  job  work.  Really  I  saw 
nothing  more  American  m  char¬ 
acter  than  this  newsjiaper  of¬ 
fice;  and  if  energy  deserves  suc¬ 
cess  truly  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishment  should  make  a 
fortune.” 

Rival  papers  dublx-d  each 
other  such  names  as  the  Un¬ 
reliable  and  the  Reprint. 

“The  Melancholy  Lute:  The 
Humorous  Verse  of  Franklin  P. 
Adams”  (Dover  Publications, 
180  Varick  St.,  New  York  14, 
Paperback.  122  pages.  $1)  re¬ 
prints  96  poems  by  the  late  FPA 
in  his  “The  Conning  Tower” 
column  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 


The  sixth  annual  edition  of 
“The  Madison  Avenue  Hand¬ 
book”  (Peter  Glenn  Publica¬ 
tions,  Ltd.,  444  E.  52nd  St.,  New 
York  22.  500  pages.  $4.95)  is 
now  available,  providing  lioth  a 
diary  and  directory  covering 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Palm 
Beach,  Jacksonville  and  a  new 
international  section  on  London, 
Paris,  Rome  and  Cairo. 


Joan  O’Sulliv'an,  award-win¬ 
ning  women’s  columnist  for  the 
King  Features  Syndicate,  is  the 
author  of  “One  Hundred  Ways 
to  Popularity”  (Macmillan. 
$3.95),  a  guide  for  teenagers  to 
the  complex  and  valuable  quali¬ 
ty  of  social  poise.  There  are 
practical  tips  for  boys  and  girls 
on  grooming,  dieting,  posture, 
fashion,  menus,  letter  writing. 
The  author  is  married  to  Archie 
Vassiliadis,  illustrator  of  the 
book;  they  have  two  daughters. 

“Greek  Heritage”  is  a  new 
and  important  American  quar¬ 
terly  of  Greek  culture,  hard 
bound  like  a  book,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  Editorial  offices  are 
in  Athens  and  business  offices 
at  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  Ill,  Publisher  is  Chris¬ 
topher  G.  Janus,  an  interna¬ 
tional  investment  banker  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  has  written  articles 
for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  the  Times  Sunday 
Magazine. 

Detailed  and  illustrated  in¬ 
structions  are  included  in  “Re¬ 
porting  Local  News:  A  Basic 
Course  for  the  Community 
Newspaper  Correspondent”  (By 
Mark  W,  Hopkins.  Publications 
Committee,  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son  6.  Paperback.  68  pages). 
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NEW  TV  SYSTEM  SENDS  PICTURES  OVER  TELEPHONE  LINES 

With  the  new  Videx  television  system  you  can  electronically  photograph  any  subject— from  radioactive  parts  to 
maps— then  transmit  the  picture  over  ordinary  telephone  lines  to  a  receiving  viewer.  /  Videx  is  versatile.  It  can  be 
used  by  the  military  for  transmitting  reconnaissance  photographs.  By  airports  to  get  up-to-the-minute  weather 
radar.  By  law  enforcement  agencies  to  exchange  identification  pictures  and  fingerprints.  /  Videx,  made  exclusively 
by  an  ITT  company,  is  ITT’s  latest  achievement  in  television.  During  television’s  early  days,  ITT  established  several 
principles  basic  to  all  modern  pickup  and  receiving  equipment.  Camera  tubes  as  well  as  scanning  and  synchro¬ 
nizing  systems  were  invented  by  ITT  scientist  Philo  T.  Farnsworth.  ITT  built  and  installed  transmitters  and  cable 
equipment  in  the  Eiffel  Tower  for  France’s  first  regular  telecasts  at  455  lines.  That  was  1938.  And  today  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America,  several  ITT  System  companies  are  major  manufacturers  of  TV  sets.  /  Competence  in  television; 
another  reason  ITT  is  the  world’s  largest  international  supplier  of  electronics  and  telecommunications  equipment.  / 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  World  Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


TAX  FOE 


By  Ed  O'Meara 


Albany,  Ore. 

You  can  change  that  old  say¬ 
ing  about  never  underestimat¬ 
ing,  etc.,  to  read : 

“Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor  to  gauge  the  wishes  of  the 
people.” 

At  least,  you  can  say  that 
about  J.  Francyl  Howard,  editor 
of  Greater  Oregon,  published 
here,  and  the  Benton  County 
Herald,  serving  Corvallis  in  ad¬ 
jacent  Benton  county. 

Because  Mr.  Howard  guessed 
the  mood  of  Oregon  readers  and 
taxpayers,  Oregon’s  state  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  carving  and 
hacking  at  their  budgets  ever 
since  the  returns  came  in  from 
the  special  election  on  referral 
of  the  state  tax  program.  It  was 
held  as  the  result  of  a  one-man, 
Howard-inspired  petition  cam¬ 
paign. 

Rejects  Tax  Package 

Oregon’s  voters,  in  a  special 
mid-October  election,  rejected 
the  tax  package  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  last  May  by  a 
thumping  353,996  to  102,897 
margin. 

It  all  began  shortly  after  the 
Legislature  adjourned.  The  law¬ 
makers  had  been  meeting  in 
Salem  for  the  longest  session  in 
history,  with  the  state  tax  pro¬ 
gram  the  major  problem,  and  in 
a  whirlwind  windup  week  they 
passed  the  tax  program  calling 
for  a  $60  million  increase.  Mr. 
Howard  announced  shortly  after 
the  session  closed  that  he  was 
against  the  tax  program  as 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
that  he  hoped  to  do  something 
about  it. 

He  applied  for  official  wording 
of  a  ballot  title — something  you 
must  do  in  Oregon  before  you 
can  start  campaigning  against 
any  state  law  or  program,  under 
Oregon’s  referendum  law.  By 
the  time  the  state  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  had  settled  on  the 
title  and  a  couple  of  protesting 
court  hearings  had  been  held, 
there  was  only  a  minimum  time 
left  for  petition  circulation  and 
signing.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Howard  recalls,  he  hadn’t  re¬ 
ceived  much  financial  support, 
either.  “Lots  of  people  were  in¬ 
terested,  but  time  was  grrowing 
short.”  There  was  also  a  big 
printing  job  to  do. 

Running  up  a  bill  of  about 
$4,000  and  with  the  help  of  a 
couple  of  other  weekly  newspa¬ 


per  publishers  and  their  plants, 
Mr.  Howard  got  30,000  petitions 
printed  within  a  21-hour  period 
following  approval  of  the  ballot 
title.  Skeptics  said  that  with  only 
10  days  in  which  to  gather 
signatures,  the  tax  opponents 
wouldn’t  make  it. 

“We  needed  23,185  authenti¬ 
cated  signatures  to  get  the  tax 
thing  on  the  ballot  and  to  call 
a  special  election,”  Mr.  Howard 
recalls.  “By  deadline  time  our 
grassroots  movement  had  nearly 
thi'ee  times  the  required  number 
of  signers.” 

From  there  on,  the  program 
carried  itself.  On  election  day 
the  3^^-to-l  landslide  upset  the 
enlarged  tax  program. 

Mr.  Howard’s  private  war 
against  high  taxes  forced  the 
state  to  trim  the  $60,000,000  out 
of  its  biennial  budget.  Governor 
Mark  Hatfield  has  called  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  mid-November  to  work  over 
its  tax  program  and  repair  the 
oversized  budget. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office,  Mr.  Howard  is  still 
working  to  pay  off  the  rest  of 
the  $4,000  debt  incurred  in  the 
hurried-up  petition  printing  pro¬ 
gram.  Donations  took  care  of 
more  than  half  of  it,  and  he  has 
been  using  half-page  ads  in  his 
two  newspapers  “indicating  a 
willingness  to  accept  further 
contributions.” 

In  his  ad  copy,  he  notes: 
“During  the  depression,  ‘Brother 
can  you  spare  a  dime?’  was  the 
question  asked.  Prices  have  g^one 
up  tremendously.  ‘Friends,  can 
you  spare  $5?’  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  1963.” 

For  the  $5,  donors  also  get  a 
16-month  subscription  to  either 
of  his  weekly  newspapers. 

Family  Newspaper 

The  Howard  newspapers — his 
son  and  daughter  are  co-pub¬ 
lishers  and  he  holds  the  title  of 
editor  of  each — have  been  in  the 
family  for  about  three  decades. 
In  them,  readers  find  healthy 
traces  of  “personal  journalism” 
with  a  modem  touch. 

Mr.  Howard  is  especially 
proud  of  his  “Dr.  Nix-It”  fea¬ 
ture — a  cross  between  an  advice- 
to-the-lovelorn  column  and  a 
lonely  hearts  club.  “I  started 
this  column  one  day  after 
writing  a  story  that  there  had 
been  19  divorces  and  only  six 
marriages  in  Albany  one  week,” 
he  recalled.  “The  column  was 


'  1 


J.  Francyl  Howard  surveys  some 
of  the  petitions  resulting  from  his 
private  war  against  high  taxes  in 
Oregon,  a  fight  which  trimmed 
$60  million  out  of  the  state's 
biennial  budget. 

begun  to  prevent,  or  nix,  di¬ 
vorces.” 

He  also  writes  a  “World- 
Wide”  column  in  which  he  takes 
a  poke  at  just  about  anything — 
the  Profumo  scandals  in  Britain, 
the  Common  Market,  racial  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The  overall  result  is  a  lively, 
readable  and  somewhat  different 
weekly — one  the  reader  is  likely 
to  remember. 

And,  of  course,  any  reader 
concerned  with  the  mounting  tax 
burden  finds  a  champion  in 
either  Greater  Oregon  or  the 
Benton  Herald.  “I  think  every 
area  of  government  should  take 
a  five  per  cent  cut  in  its  budget,” 
Mr.  Howard  says,  advocating  a 
quick  halt  to  rising  taxes. 

It  was  from  his  newspapers 
that  he  learned  the  attitude  of 
people  toward  taxes — “I  wrote 
front  page  editorials  shortly 
after  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
complaining  about  the  high  taxes 
— and  I  was  amazed  at  the  re¬ 
sponse.  I  got  telephone  calls  and 
telegrams  by  the  hundreds,  and 
I  guess  that’s  what  made  up  my 
mind.” 

*  *  * 

‘MR.  X  MINUS  r 

Bowbells,  N.D. 
When  the  county  sheriff  filed 
for  re-election,  the  weekly  Bow- 
hells  Tribune  said  the  man  had 
“outlived  his  usefulness” — and 
put  it  on  the  front  page  in 
boldface  type. 

When  the  incumbent  protested 
having  his  name  taken  in  vain, 
the  'Tribune  obligingly  began 
referring  to  him  as  “Mr.  X.” 
And  as  the  campaign  and  the 
candidate’s  objections  grew  more 
heated,  the  reference  became 
“Mr.  X  minus  1.” 

When  the  sheriff  cancelled  his 


subscription,  delightecl  Tribuj 
readers  were  told  “he  wag  t 
arrears,  anyway.”  [ 

The  incumbent  was  l)eatii 
1,376  to  878  by  a  newcomer  t 
county  politics.  i 

This  is  typical  of  the  impgg 
the  Tribune  has  had  on  thil 
small  community  in  the  past  11 
years,  since  it  was  taken  ovei 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Maschka  by  a» 
cident.  More  remarkable — it  it 
probably  the  only  newspaper  ii 
this  part  of  the  country  coq 
pletely  produced,  from  typg 
writer  to  press,  by  women,  j 
A  hearty  woman  of  71  is  Mr* 
Maschka  and  her  only  helper  it 
her  daughter.  Opal.  j 

Mrs.  Maschka  was  left  wi^ 
the  faltering  weekly  newspajuij 
with  its  crumbling  plant  an^ 
mountain  of  debts,  when  ha| 
husband  died  in  1951.  i 

“Everything  we  had  was  tie^ 
up  in  that  newspaper,”  she  sai^ 
“And  that  left  me  with  thre( 
choices  ...  I  could  take  ova 
and  maybe  make  a  go  of  it,  or  I 
could  run  it  and  probably  loa 
everything,  or  I  could  walk  on! 
and  still  lose  everything.  I 
couldn’t  lose  by  trying,  .so  I  juil 
waded  in.”  ^ 

Opal,  a  seasoned  printer,  had 
been  working  for  the  weeklj 
newspaper  in  nearby  BottineMi 
Together,  they  paid  off  the  debt! 
and  kept  the  paper  in  businei 
while  the  other  two  weeklies  ii 
the  county  were  folding. 

“Ma  didn’t  know  sandpapg 
from  toilet  paper  when  it  can 
to  figuring  a  printing  job,”  sak 
her  daughter.  “But  she  learned? 

“She  hasn’t  taken  a  vacatka 
now  in  12  years,”  Opal  contn 
ued.  “And  if  she  did,  she’d  proMl 
ably  have  to  hire  three  people  tol 
take  her  place.”  || 


THURSDATA  | 

'wm 

NAME  REVIVED  —  Whn 
newsprint  was  scarce  aft* 
World  War  II,  the  Monrovk 
Journal  suspended  and  the  nan 
was  purchased  by  the  neighbor 
ing  Arcadia  (Calif.)  TribuM 
Tribune  Publisher  Harold  Road 
expanded  into  the  Monrovia  arei 
recently  and  revived  the  Monr; 
rovia  Journal  nameplate  for  t 
edition.  The  new  paper  is  edi 
by  Wayne  Clark,  Harvard  g 
uate  and  former  minister. 

*  *  * 

NEW  PLANT  —  The  Ha 
man  (Tenn.)  Record  public! 
its  new  offset  plant  with  a  1 
page  tabloid  supplement  key 
to  the  theme  “Advancing  In 
The  Future.” 

*  *  *  ^ 

GONE  —  After  63  issues,  thi 
weekly  San  Clemente  (Calif.) 
El  Camino  Record  has  su»4 
pended  publication.  i 
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These  leading  advertising 
agencies  use  the  YEAR  BOOK 
as  a  source  of  data  about  the 
newspaper  industry... 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Ostwrn 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.  Inc. 

Leo  Burnett  Co. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc, 

Benton  &  Bowles 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
Lennen  &  Newell  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  " 
Compton  Advertising.  Inc. 

William  Esty  Co. 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

Sullivan.  Stautter,  Colwell  &  Bayles 
Grey  Advertising  Co. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrautt  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc. 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc. 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc. 

Maxon,  Inc. 

MacLaren  Advertising 

O.  P.  Brother  &  Co. 

Fletcher  Richard.  Calkins  &  Holden 
McCann  Marschalk 
Reach.  McClinton.  Inc. 

Doherty.  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield 
Wade  Advertising 
Grant  Advertising 
Ross  Roy  B.S.F.  &  D.  Inc. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc. 
Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc. 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc. 

Al  Paul  Lefton  Co. 

J.  M.  Mathes^lnc. 

Doremus  &  Co'T'  v 
Hicks  &  Greist 

Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington  , 

Gray  &  Rogers 
Rumrill  Company  Inc. 

Meldrum  &  Fewsmith 
Foster  Advertising 

Arndt.  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen 
Cole  &  Weber,  Inc. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
Winius-Brandon  Co. 

Hutchins  Advertising  Co.  Inc. 

Diener  &  Dorskind 
Barnes  Chase  Advertising 
Hall,  Haerr.  Peterson  &  Harney 
Beeson  Reichert  Inc. 

Louis  Benito  Advertising 
Kudner  Agency 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling,  Inc, 
Byer  &  Bowman  Advertising  Agency 
Mathisson  &  Associates.  Inc. 
Beaumont  Advertising  Agency 
Staples  Advertising,  Inc. 
Bauer-Tripp-Foley 
The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

Gray  &  Kilgore  Company 
Baker  &  Stimpson  Advertising 
Hal  Stebbins  Inc. 

Ellington  &  Co, 

Jones,  Brakeley  &  Rockwell.  Inc. 
Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc. 

Freystadt  Associates,  Inc. 

Kelly  Nason,  Inc. 

fsee  other  fide  for  lift  of  news¬ 
paper  advertifers  among  Year  Book 
users  .  .  .  I 
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These  important  advertisers 
use  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
YEAR  BOOK  as  their  primary 
source  of  information  about 
the  newspaper  indusUir .  •  • 

Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 

American  Motors  Corp. 

American  Hospital  Association 
Admiral  Corporation 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

Borden  Company 
Coca-Cola  Company 
Campbell  Soup  Company 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

Canada  Dry  Corporation 

Chevrolet  Motors  Div.,  General  Motors 

Chrysler  Corporation 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Or.  Pepper  Company 

Delta  Airlines 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Foods  Corporation 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp. 

George  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Hiram  Walker,  Inc. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
Kroger  Company 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Kellogg  Company 
Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

Minute  Maid  Corporation 
Montgomery  Ward  Company 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
National  Biscuit  Company 
Oldsmobile  Div.,  General  Motors 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
Pet  Milk  Company 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
Philip  Morris  Inc. 

Philco  Corporation 
Pontiac  Mptors  Div.,  General  Motors 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

Quaker  Oats  Company 
Revlon,  Inc. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Rexall  Drug  Company 
Richfield  Oil  Corporation 
Radio  Corooration  of  America 
Shell  Oil  Company 
Safeway  Stores 
Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
Sherwin-Williams  Company 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons 
Sinclair  Oil  Corporation 
Sun  Oil  Compatiy 
Studebaker-Packard  Corporation 
Swift  &  Company 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

Texaco,  Inc. 

Tidewater  Oil  Company 
United  Air  Lines 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
Walgreen  Drug  Stores 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Zenith  Sales  Corporation 

Jm*  other  side  for  fist  of  odvor- 
thing  ogonciot  among  Yoar  Book 
utor*  . . . ) 


2  BIG  SECTIONS  FOR  AND 
ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS... 


NEWSPAPER  SECTION 

Complete,  accurate,  up-to-date  listings  on  all  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  . . .  providing  in¬ 
formation  on  circulation,  population,  address,  telephone, 
advertising  and  circulotion  rotes,  notional  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  wire  services,  color  availability,  supplements 
and  magazines,  split  runs,  broadcast  affiliates,  group 
membership,  special  editions  .  .  .  plus  latest  lists  of  execu¬ 
tives,  departmental  editors,  other  information. 

*  Individual  listings  of  oil  U.S.  and  Canadian  doily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  with  data  os  above. 

*  Directory  of  over  8,000  U.S.  weekly  and  bi-weekly 
newspapers,  with  day  of  publicotion,  address,  name  of 
editor  and  publisher,  advertising  rote,  and  printing 
process. 

*  Directory  of  newspapers  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australasia. 

*  Foreign  language,  special  service  and  negro  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  U.S. 

*  Doily  newspaper  groups,  U.S.  and  Canodo,  supple¬ 
ments  and  magazines,  joint  ownership,  group  units, 
networks. 

*  Ready  reckoner  of  newspaper  advertising  rates  and 
circulations,  all  U.S.  states  and  Canadian  provinces, 
with  basic  data  for  space  buyers. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

A  complete  section  devoted  to  services  ond  products  used 
in  oil  newspaper  departments  —  mechonicol  production, 
editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  promotion,  etc.  —  used 
os  o  basic  information  source  by  newspapers,  advertisers, 
manufacturers,  suppliers  to  the  newspoper  industry. 

*  Newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names  of 
executives  and  staff  members,  addresses  ond  phone 
numbers  of  branches  in  various  cities,  lists  of  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  each  firm. 

*  Newspoper  news  ond  feature  services,  syndicates,  wire 
services,  with  names  and  addresses. 

*  Alphobeticol  directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  suppliers,  and  services. 

*  Newspaper  suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equip 
ment,  and  by  newspaper  department. 

*  Lists  of  newspoper  advertising  and  editorial  mot  serv¬ 
ices. 

*  Tabulation  of  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspoper  plants. 

*  Data  on  journalism  schools,  awards  for  journalism,  ad¬ 
vertising,  typography,  etc.  Books  on  newspaper  sub¬ 
jects. 

■  Directory  of  major  U.S.,  Conodion,  Greet  Britain  and 
Australian  odNertising  agencies,  responsible  for  most 
newspaper  advertising. 


plus  . . .  NEW  FOR  ’64  . . 


Lists  of  newspoper  publishers  and  editors,  by  city  and 
state,  for  morning,  evening,  oil  day  and  Sunday  U.S. 
newspapers. 

Names  of  Home  Furnishings  editors. 

List  of  newspapers  printed  by  photo-offset  process. 
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what  an  ideal  advertising  medium! 


The  basic  source  of  exclusive  information  about  newspapers  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book,  gets  bigger  and  better 
every  year.  New,  useful  facts  about  newspapers  are  added  to  its  content  each 


The  1964  edition  is  the  biggest,  most  complete  Year  Book  yet,  a  more  valuable 
reference  for  its  users  —  newspapers,  advertisers,  agencies,  suppliers  —  and  a 
more  effective  advertising  medium,  too. 

NEW  for  ’64  are  four  complete  lists  of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors, 
alphabetically  by  city  and  state  —  for  morning,  evening,  all-day,  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Also,  we’ve  added  the  names  of  Home  Furnishings  Editors  to  the 
list  of  departmental  editors  for  each  daily  newspaper.  A  special  list  of  news¬ 
papers  printed  by  the  offset-lithography  process  will  be  included  for  the  first 
time,  too. 

At  mid-year,  sales  of  the  1963  Year  Book  were  well  ahead  of  the  previous 
edition.  During  that  year,  the  list  of  newspaper  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  expanded,  lists  of  morning  and  evening  papers  added.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year,  weekly  newspapers  found  their  way  into  the  Year  Book,  with  a 
list  of  8,000  weeklies  filling  50  pages  . . .  the  year  before  —  lists  of  advertising 
agencies  that  place  nearly  all  newspaper  national  advertising.  And  that’s  how 
the  Year  Book  has  grown,  in  importance  to  users  and  advertisers. 

The  up-coming  1964  edition  will  comprise  about  600  pages  of  data  about  news¬ 
papers  that  can’t  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  Your  advertising  among  these  pages 
will  help  make  this  the  most  useful  Year  Book  yet.  And  readership  is  assured 
from  people  who  are  always  interested  in  that  intere.sting  business  (and  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  medium)  . . .  NEWSPAPERS! 
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Reseniepr  space  early... 

for  guaranteed  position  near  your  listing 


DEADLINES  FOR  ADVERTISING: 

IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  .  reserve  space  in  the 
expanded  newspaper  section,  used  all  year  by  advertisers  and 
agencies  .  .  . 

Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  .  .  JANUARY  3,  1964 

IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS..  .  reserve  space  in  the  ^ 

appropriate  part  of  the  "Newspaper  Services"  section,  used  by  news¬ 
paper  executives.  .  . 

Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  .  .  .  JANUARY  14,  1964 

PUBLICATION  DATE:  MARCH  I.  1964 

The  annual  ‘Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry’ 
works  all  year  long  for  readers  and  advertisers  .  .  . 

You’ll  find  a  copy  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  the  desk  or  shelf  of 

your  best  customers  —  and  in  most  cases  it  shows  the  signs  of  constant  use. 

Your  Year  Book  ad,  located  near  the  listing  for  your  newspaper  or  product, 

will  be  seen  constantly,  all  year  long,  by  the  important 

executives  who  make  media-buying  decisions  . . .  use  and 

buy  your  product  or  service. 


MliCHANICAL  REQUIRilKlENTS: 

Prinivd  ictterprcts.  Engravings  should  be 
flush  mounted.  Half-tones,  100-screen. 
AAots  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  size  requirements,  as  follows: 

Width  Depth 

1  page . 7Vx  10%* 

%  page  (two  columns)  . x  10%* 


Width  Depth 

(three  columns)  . x 

(four  columns) . 7%"  x  5^** 

%  page  (two  columns)  . 3%*  x  6%* 

(three  columns)  . 5"^**x4Mi* 

%  page  (one  column) . 1  x  10%* 

(two  columns)  . 3%*  x  5'^** 

%  page  (one  column) . 1  %*  x  5Y'** 

(two  columns)  . 3%*  x  2%* 


RATES:  Full  page,  $595;  half-page,  $345;  quarter-page,  $204;  eighth- 
page,  $122;  sixteenth -page,  $75;  or  your  1964  contract  rotes  apply. 
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850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Baltimoreans 
Find  Fun  in 
Foreign  Food 


Cables  for  Food 

Mr.  Dorsey,  obviously  getting  1 .. 

a  kick  out  of  the  reader  response  ; 
to  the  pages,  says  that  when  the  j 
backlog  of  articles  runs  low,  he 
cables  his  correspondents: 

“Food,  food  and  more  food.”  And 
he  gets 

The  first  article,  by  Mr.  Ru- 
keyser  (who  since  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Potter  in  India),  discusses 
the  “Royal  Family  of  Fish,”  of 
which,  he  says,  the  Dover 

is  king.  He  tells  of  a  visit  to  ^^HBp^^B 

Wheeler’s  St.  James’  Restaurant 

in  London,  gives  its  history  and 

some  of  the  fish  dishes  for 

which  it  is  famous.  Joan  Graham 

of  the  London  Bureau  of  the 

Sun  contributes  articles  on 

cheese  and  a  special  steak,  kid- 

ney  mushroom  oyster  pudding  j 

recipe  given  her  by  Arthur  Moss, 

head  chef  at  Simpson’s-in-the- 

Strand. 

Henry  L.  Trewhitt,  Bonn  bu- 
reau,  has  an  article  on  “Shop- 
ping  German  Style,”  which  re- 
ports  that  an  American  house- 

wife  “who  insisted  on  bringing  B||B||i|n|n 

her  spices  was  startled  to  see  a  H|j|||KjijjjUj||jj| 

huge  McCormick’s  display 

straight  from  Light  Street  in  BpBjpiHB 

Baltimore.” 

Mr.  Fergurson  tells  of  a  No- 
vember  shopping  trip  in  Moscow, 
where  Russia  tries  to  impress 
the  foreigner  with  “the  Good 
Life  on  the  Road  to  Commun- 
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TO  SOUTHJKABOLINA 


With  20%  to  100%  circulation  coverage  in  34 
of  S.C.'s  46  counties,  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers  reach  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  state's  potential  for  the  sales  of 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind,  effectively  and 
economically! 


For  rates  and  detailed  information,  contact  the  newspapers  listed 
below,  or  their  national  representatives. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  1964  version  of  the  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS’  special  supple¬ 
ment.  “Guidelines  to  (government 
Contracts.”  will  put  the  spotlight  on 
the  vital  change  in  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Procurement  Regulations,  which 
involves  new  provisions  for  incen¬ 
tive  contracts,  based  on  weighted 
guidelines  and  new  methods  of  eval¬ 
uating  contractor  performance.  The 
special  section  will  carry  the  sub¬ 
title.  “ASPR  (.'hanges:  Spotlight  on 
Performance.”  It  will  appear  as  Sec¬ 
tion  11  in  the  Feb.  .S.  1964.  issue  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


T.  James.  Jr.,  who  writes  a  fea¬ 
ture  column  for  WdMEN’S  WE.AR 

U. AILY.  is  now  touring  Israel  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  for 
the  State  of  Israel  Bonds.  Mr.  James 
left  New  York  last  week,  and  after 
brief  stops  in  London  and  Paris, 
journeyed  to  Tel  Aviv  for  the  Dec. 
1  world  premiere  of  the  St.  Laurent- 
Isracl  collection  at  the  King  David 
Hotel.  His  schedule  calls  for  him  to 
report  on  other  receptions  in  Tel 
.Aviv  and  then  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
Beersheba.  Haifa.  .Acre.  Tiberias  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  .Safed.  as 
well  as  some  Druse  villages  and 
Nazareth,  writing  on  his  impressions 
for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  as  he 
travels. 


On  Nov.  28.  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
will  publish  its  New  York  Shoe 
Show  issue.  During  the  show,  which 
will  l»e  held  Dec.  1-5  at  the  New 
Yorker  and  Sheraton  .Atlantic  Ho¬ 
tels.  the  New  York  staff  of  FOOT- 
WE.\R  NEWS  will  be  assisted  in 
the  reporting  chore's  by  Ellen  ('ount 
who  is  on  the  news  staff  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Boston  bureau. 


Fairchild’s  New  York  headquarters 
played  host  last  week  to  two  of  the 
company’s  out-of-town  staffers.  Both 
Florence  Seiders  and  Sarah  Dunbar, 
staff  reporters  in  the  Boston  and 
-Atlanta  bureaus,  respectively,  spent 
a  day  conferring  with  editors  and 
other  members  of  the  organization. 


The  importance  of  the  growing  pop- 
ularitv  of  stretch  fabrics  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  on  Dec.  5  with  the  publication 
of  a  special  supplement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Coverage  will  span  all  aspects 
of  stretch  fabrics  from  machiner>  to 
garments  and  merchandising. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


faMItJbari  et 

Dsil,  N«wt  RKord.  Wonwn't  Wear  Daily, 
Horn#  Furnithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkal  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Wsakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Nows,  Diractorias. 


personalT 


FIRE  BUFF — Bob  Eddy,  at  left,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  presents  a  framed  citation  to  Miss  Alice  Y.  (Clovtr) 
Finney  noting  her  53  years  of  service  as  a  suburban  reporter.  Miu 
Finney,  78,  boasts  she  has  attended  every  fire  company  call  since  1694 
in  her  community. 


Ea  Ba  Fitzgerald 
Moves  Up  With 
Cutler-Hammer 

Milwaukee 

Edmund  B.  Fitzgerald  has 
been  elected  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Inc.,  to  succeed  Philip  Ryan, 
who  will  retire  effective  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  37,  has  been 
administrative  vicepresident 
since  1961.  He  joined  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  electronic  products 
manufacturing  firm  in  1946 
after  receiving  a  degree  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  grandson 
of  the  late  Frank  Rogers  Bacon, 
Cutler-Hammer’s  founder  and 
first  president.  The  new  Cutler- 
Hammer  chief  is  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Fitzgerald,  retired  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Mr.  Ryan,  66,  is  a  veteran 
of  43  years  with  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer.  Under  him  the  company 
sales  grew  from  $79  million  in 
1956  —  his  first  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  —  to  $126  million  last  year. 
*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Sullivan,  former 
UPI  financial  writer  —  now 
head  of  public  relations-pub- 
licity  department,  Feeley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Sonneborn,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis.)  Sentinel  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Milwaukee  chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

Melvyn  S.  Rifkind,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  and 
International  News  Service  and 
since  1959  with  the  Los  Angeles- 
New  York  firm  of  Wolcott, 
Thomsen  &  Co.  —  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  national 
corporate  and  financial  public 
relations  counseling  firm. 


Suburban  Editor 

Cleveland 

John  W.  Rees,  labor  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  appointed  suburban  editor, 
succeeding  William  Miller,  who 
was  given  a  year’s  leav^e  to  work 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  in  Chicago.  Samuel  F. 
Marshall,  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  state  editor,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Mr.  Rees. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Hobbs,  former  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter  News  and 
Houston  Post  reporter — to  the 
public  information  staff  at  Texas 
Technological  College.  Also  on 
the  Tech  staff — Mrs.  Freda  Mc- 
Vay,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Lafferty  —  to  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
copydesk. 


Hills  to  Coordinate 
Red  Cross  Publicity 

Washington 

Lee  Hills,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  is  the  volunteer  national 
vicechairman  for  public  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  1964  Red  Cross 
campaign  for  members  and 
funds.  The  campaign  will  get 
under  way  March  1,  with  the 
theme  “Always  There  .  .  .  With 
Your  Help.” 

Mr.  Hills  will  work  with 
James  A.  Linen,  president  of 
Time  Inc.,  and  Perkins  McGuire, 
financial  consultant,  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  volunteer  national  co- 
chairmen,  in  developing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  support  of  people 
in  the  news  and  public  informa¬ 
tion  fields. 

*  V  * 

Douglas  Kiker,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  and  DoM  BoNA- 
FEDE,  chief  Latin  America  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  —  to  Washington  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  *  V 

Charles  M.  Hildner,  former 
director  of  national  chain  store 
sales  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA  —  now  account 

supervisor.  Client  Service  Divi¬ 

sion  of  Data  Inc. 

*  V  * 

Ron  W(X)d  —  from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Times,  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times,  succeeding  John  Mutka 
—  to  sports  staff  of  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 


Libel  Suits  and  Press  Freedom— Divorce  Law  Reform- 
Foreign  Policy  Under  OeGaulle— Alliance  for  Progress 
After  Two  Years— are  major  report  subjects  in  current 

Editorial  Research  Reports 
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IN  HIGH  STYLE — Since  the  performance  of  Verdi's  opera  La  Traviata 
was  bein9  sponsored  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Times-Union  as  an  art  benefit,  the  newspapers*  promotion  department 
decreed  formal  attire  for  "newsies"  who  offered  papers  to  the  2,800 
music  buffs  after  the  show. 

Baltimore’s  Boy  Scouts 
Earn  Journalism  Badges 


Daily  *8  Football  Analyst 
*Howie  Hitzem  ’  Missezem 


Baltimore 

No  longer  is  Journalism 
among  the  least  popular  Boy 
Scout  Merit  Badges  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  area. 

In  recent  years,  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  badges  were 
obtained  each  year  in  Baltimore. 
In  1960,  none  did. 

Yet  when  the  Balthnore  News- 
Post  and  Sunday  American  in 
October  invited  high-ranking 
Boy  Scouts  and  high-school-age 
Explorers  of  the  Baltimore  Area 
Council  to  attend  a  four-Satur- 
day  course  in  newspapering,  603 
signed  up. 

The  invitation  was  a  letter- 
size,  four-page  leaflet,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  Scouts  in  the 
press  room  and  around  the  copy 
desk. 

The  first  300  applicants  were 
accepted,  of  which  291  attended 
two  or  more  sessions.  Some  246 
attended  all  four  sessions,  held 
from  10  A.M.  to  noon. 

The  class  was  taught  by  J. 
William  Joynes,  feature  writer 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Baltimore  for  27  years  and  a 
former  Eagle  Scout  and  Scout 
leader  for  35  years.  Earning  his 
own  Journalism  merit  badge 
when  he  was  14  led  him  into  the 
work  after  graduation  from  high 
school. 

He  was  assisted  by  other  staff 
members  who  spoke  on  par¬ 


ticular  phases  of  their  work.  One 
week.  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Edward  Ballard  permitted 
the  Scouts  to  talk  by  radio-phone 
to  reporters  and  photographers 
on  the  scene  of  a  kidnaping. 

The  fourth  session  was  divided 
into  an  oral  quiz,  conducted  like 
a  game,  and  graduation  cere¬ 
monies.  Publisher  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald  spoke  on  “A  Career  in 
Journalism,”  which  covered  the 
last  requirement  needed  for  the 
Journalism  Merit  Badge. 

Certificates  were  presented  to 
each  youth  who  attended  at  least 
three  sessions. 

And  now  the  Central  Mary¬ 
land  Council  wants  equal  time 
for  Girl  Scouts. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lear,  onetime  city 
editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily 
Eagle — now  associate  secretary 
of  the  Methodist  Church’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Public  Relations, 
Chicago.  He  has  been  director 
of  Iowa  Methodist  information 
since  1956. 

*  *  * 

John  Rhea  —  from  defense 
and  aerospace  systems  editor 
for  Electronic  News,  Fairchild 
Publications,  to  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  reporter  for  Missile/ Space 
Daily,  Washington. 


COLUMBXTS,  Ga. 

The  afternoon  Columbus 
Ledger  has  come  up  with  one 
way  to  help  take  the  edge  off 
the  morning  paper  advantage  on 
sports  coverage. 

The  red  hot  football  season 
item  is  a  mythical  character 
called  Howie  Hitzem,  appropi- 
ately  titled  “Ledger  Football 
Analyst.”  In  matter-of-fact 
fashion  Howie  prognosticates 
every  Thursday  on  40  major 
college  and  area  high  .school 
games. 

Readers  are  challenged  by 
Howie  to  match  wits  with  the 
expert.  Names  of  those  who 
match  or  tie  the  “analyst”  are 
printed  each  Monday  running 
up  to  two  gallies  of  agate  or 
more.  Week’s  top  picker  gets  an 
“I  Beat  Howie”  trophy. 

Howie  is  a  cornball  type: 
“When  it  comes  to  football,  old 
Howie  just  naturally  cottons  to 
picking.” 

He’s  arrogant:  “You  jaw- 
flappers  might  as  well  save  your 
postage,  old  Howie’s  hot  this 
week.” 

He’s  a  braggart:  “Didn’t  Au¬ 
burn  clobber  Georgia  Tech  just 
like  old  Howie  said?”  He  care¬ 
fully  avoids  comment  on  his 
misses  and  about  40  percent  of 
the  750  to  800  contestants  a 
week  are  having  a  ball  beating 
him.  Mail  has  increased  every 
week. 

The  Ledger  is  getting  a  lot  of 
mileage  out  of  Howie,  which  is 
strictly  a  front  page  feature. 
On  Monday  he  brags.  (He 
usually  picks  around  70  percent 
— wouldn’t  do  for  him  to  be  too 
good).  Tuesday  brings  more 
comment  from  Howie  and  a  list 
of  games  he  will  pick.  Wednes¬ 
day  there  is  a  highly  popular 
“Letters  to  Howie”  column. 
And  Thursday  Howie  announces 


his  selections  in  such  a  positive 
manner  that  no  conscious- 
stricken  sports  writer  would 
dare  attempt. 

In  addition  to  the  deluge  of 
entries  each  week.  The  Ledger’s 
football  analyst  gets  35  to  40 
letters,  both  serious  and  comical. 
Shy  readers  might  hesitate  to 
.sound  off  to  a  sports  writer  but 
they  don’t  mind  letting  “Old 
Jawflapper  Hitzem”  have  it. 

Much  of  the  time  the  column 
is  written  by  a  sports  writer, 
but  is  often  done  by  others  on 
the  .staff.  It’s  a  guessing  game 
around  the  city  to  determine, 
“Who  is  Howie  Hitzem?” 

• 

Ohio  Paper  Opens 
Dover  News  Bureau 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

With  the  announcement  of  a 
Dover  news  bureau  for  the  New 
Philadelphia  Daily  Times,  pub¬ 
lisher  Joe  C.  Hurst  terminated 
a  news  exchanging  agreement 
with  the  Dover  Daily  Reporter. 
The  agreement  was  initiated 
during  World  War  II  because  of 
the  shortage  of  manpower. 

A1  Bricker,  features  editor  of 
the  Times,  heads  the  bureau, 
with  Ray  Seibold  as  advertising 
aide.  Bill  Arthurs  on  news  and 
advertising,  and  Henry  Hag- 
loch  covering  Dover  civic  meet¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Hagloch  left  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  Reporter  to  join 
the  Times  because  he  “found  it 
difficult  to  work  under  new  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  after  the  Re¬ 
porter  became  a  member  of  a 
syndicate,”  he  said. 

The  Reporter  was  sold  re¬ 
cently  by  Rep.  Oliver  P.  Bolton 
(R.-Ohio)  to  the  Mansfield  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  and  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.  (E&P,  Sept.  14,  p.  75). 


MR.  MELTZER 
OIV  REAL  ESTATE 

JVhat's  Your  Problem? 

...  A  brand  new  onee-a-w««k  fnatnr*  with  quastions  and 
answnrs  on  all  phases  of  bnildinq,  buyinq,  rtnfinq. 

May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DIS  MOINIS  lOVdA  4U  hdAOtSON  AVI.  NIW  YOIK  CITY 
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rHOW  ^ 
DO  YOU  ^ 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLIER 
^  ■  ON  ^ 

QUALITY? 


Typical  Centri-Cleaner  bank  on  one  of  Great 
Northern's  modern,  high-speed  paper  machines. 


Improvement  of  newsprint  is  a 
continuing  process  at  Great  North¬ 
ern.  A  quality  control  program  in 
our  woodlands  is  produci\ig  better 
pulpwood.  New  Deculator  Centri- 
Cleaner  equipment  is  being  installed 
to  make  stronger,  cleaner  paper  that 
prints  even  better.  A  new  press  is 
being  used  to  evaluate  this  print- 
ability. 

These  —  and  dozens  of  other 
improvement  projects  —  are  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  that  Great  Northern 
intends  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  leading  independent  U.  S.  sup¬ 
plier  of  quality  newsprint. 


l?©a5^E0®[KillD©lFDD 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


Mills  in  Maim  Sales  Offices:  New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  “  Cincinnati  .  Washington,  D.  C. 


BIRCH  AND  SEGREGATION 


Editors  View  Gains 
In  Problem  Stories 

By  Canipl>ell  Watson 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

Editors  reported  frankly  on 
the  problems  and  pressures  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  award-win¬ 
ning  stories  at  Newspaper 
Workshop  sessions  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  campus 
here  recently. 

Paul  Veblen,  executive  editor, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  and 
Robert  Holmes,  city  editor.  Riv¬ 
erside  (Calif.)  Press -Enter¬ 
prise,  told  the  background  of 
two  special  newspaper  efforts. 
These  were  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety  disclosures  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  a  depth  series  on  seg¬ 
regation  in  Riverside. 

.Similarities  in  Reactiims 

Both  produced  a  community¬ 
wide  shock.  Yet  there  were  times 
in  each  city  when  it  was  felt  the 
stories  may  have  failed  to  touch 
off  public  reaction. 

Then  the  stories  took  hold. 
The  results  brought  gains  to 
each  newspaper.  Anticipated 
losses  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  did  not  develop,  the  edi¬ 
tors  reported. 

“The  worst  thing  a  newspaper 
can  do  is  to  remain  silent,”  Mr. 
Veblen  said  in  summarizing  the 
activities  which  resulted  in  Pu¬ 
litzer,  Lovejoy  and  Lauderbach 
awards  for  T.  A.  Storke,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  the  newspaper  he  has 
published  since  1901. 

The  Santa  Barbara  investiga¬ 
tions  stemmed  from  a  move  to 
track  down  evidences  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  political  activity.  There 
were  meetings  addressed  by  a 
series  of  visiting  speakers,  phone 
calls  charging  Communism  and 
protests  in  church  circles  and 
in  letters  to  the  newspaper.  All 


followed  a  pattern. 

“We  turned  a  good  reporter 
loose  and  got  the  results,”  Mr. 
Veblen  said.  The  findings  in¬ 
cluded  a  Birch  Blue  Book  and 
other  documents. 

Talk  Curbed 

Publication  of  the  Birch  ac¬ 
tivities  brought  little  reaction. 
The  chief  result  was  a  curb  on 
the  free  discussion  of  politics. 
That  in  itself  disturbed  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  l)elieves  a  free  press 
and  free  speech  of  paramount 
importance. 

Mr.  Storke  decided  to  give 
views  as  well  as  news.  In  a 
signed  editorial  which  preceded 
the  opening  of  a  new  series  on 
Birchers  he  said  he  did  not  like 
the  way  the  Society  operates. 
And  he  explained  w’hy. 

“Because  of  the  paper’s  sup¬ 
port,  those  who  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  under  other  guises  then 
fought  back.  The  moderates 
opened  up,”  explained  Mr.  Veb¬ 
len. 

Their  letters  filled  more  than 
two  full  pages  of  the  News-Press 
which  appeared  three  days  after 
the  publisher’s  page  one  edito¬ 
rial. 

New  disclosures  followed.  A 
student  campus  club  was  tied  to 
Birchism.  It  also  was  found  that 
this  club  had  circularized  the 
high  school  students. 

Battle  of  Essays 

Next  came  the  battle  of  the 
essays.  Mr.  Storke’s  answer  to 
a  Birch  Society  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  ways  to  impeach 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  vras 
to  post  awards  for  the  best 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of? 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Candeii  Couritr  Pot 
Philaddshis  Daily  News 
Pataalc  Htrald  Naan 
W.  B.  Sauadan 
Tha  Joarnal  of  Caaintarea 


Traatan  TIaiaa 
Brittal  Dally  Couriar 
Naw  Bruatwiafc  Haaia  Nawi 
Patanaa  Evaaiat  Naara 
Saaieraat  Praaa.  lae. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


essays  on  character  assassina¬ 
tion. 

The  News-Press  lost  one  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  was  not  really  hurt 
financially  although  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  the  Freedom  Press,  was 
founded  in  opposition,  Mr.  Veb¬ 
len  said. 

The  Riverside  investigation  of 
local  racial  integration  won 
awards  from  the  California 
State  Fair,  National  Editorial 
Association  and  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  study  began  because  the 
newspaper  wondered  if  race 
problems  existed  in  its  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  expanded  on  a  staff¬ 
wide  team  basis  by  A1  Perrin 
in  the  hope  of  providing  com¬ 
munity  action,  Mr.  Holmes  said. 

200  Interviews 

The  quest  for  facts  and  sta¬ 
tistics  and  interviews  with  more 
than  200  persons  took  months. 
Each  of  the  15  staffers  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  specialty  and  in  re- 
-search. 

Volunteer  man-and-wife  teams 
aided  in  the  studies.  Couples 
representing  the  4000  Negro  and 
8000  Mexican-American  citizens 
among  the  city’s  103,000  popula¬ 
tion  sought  out  housing  and 
other  facilities.  Caucasian  teams 
followed.  Results  were  compared. 

Coverage  included  conditions 
after  death  as  well  as  in  motels, 
apartments,  tract  and  home 
housing,  and  in  clubs,  and 
churches,  cafes  and  bars. 

Mortuaries  were  found  happy 
to  do  business  regardless  of 
race.  Cemeteries  do  draw  lines. 
Two  of  the  three  cemeteries 
have  segregated  burial  areas. 

The  school  investigation  in¬ 
cluded  a  history  of  boundary  line 
changes  to  provide  de  facto 
segregation,  Mr.  Holmes  said. 

Job  reports  proved  the  hard¬ 
est  to  obtain  and  evaluate.  This 
is  because  of  a  state  law  mak¬ 
ing  segregation  illegal. 

The  newspaper  used  census 
figures.  These  show  the  work 
forces  by  race  and  job  and  edu¬ 
cational  levels.  Interviews  and 
estimates  were  greatly  relied 
upon. 

The  series  of  articles  showed 
discrimination  widespread  in  a 
city  that  believed  itself  tolerant, 
Mr.  Holmes  said. 

Little  reaction  was  expressed 
and  “not  even  the  nuts  bothered 
to  phone  us,”  he  added. 

No  advertising  was  lost.  The 
series  was  highly  praised.  But  it 
was  found  through  questioning 
that  few  persons  read  the  seven 
separate  reports  all  the  way 
through. 

But  the  school  board  is  draw¬ 
ing  new  boundaries.  Real  estate 
agents  have  launched  discus¬ 
sions  with  Negro  leaders.  A  Ne¬ 
gro  has  been  elected  to  the  City 
council. 


Hays  Seekiofl 
Presidency 
Of  Pressmen 


Dallas,  T« 

John  W.  (Preacher)  Hayi, 
Dallas  labor  leader,  has  a 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  tJ 
job  of  president  of  the  In' 
national  Printing  Prossmas'i 
Union. 

The  55-year-old  pressrasBil 
made  the  announcement  with  the  I 
mailing  of  more  than  1,6QM 
letters  to  presidents  and  seciM 
taries  of  the  750  union  locali^ 
throughout  the  United  StsUt- 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  Hays,  president  of  Loctl 
21  in  Dallas,  said  he  was  run¬ 
ning  on  an  “economy  and  profy 
ress”  platform. 

“I  will  use  labor  statesrasMh 
ship  to  get  results  instead  ati 
turning  our  union  into  a  .sociai| 
club,”  he  said  in  the  letter.  m 
No.  1  objective  will  be  to  rej 
establish  contracts  with  honor; 

Under  the  union’s  inteni8|j|| 
tional  voting  procedures,  M*a 
Hays  must  receive  an  endo: 
ment  of  10  percent  of  the  )ocai||| 
in  15  states  to  be  placed  on  th^ 
official  voting  ballot. 

This  nominating  procedure  ii^ 
done  at  meetings  of  locals  : 
December. 

If  he  is  nominated,  the  offici 
voting  will  be  done  in  Januaqm 
and  the  results  announced 
February.  Anthony  J.  IMI 
Andrade  of  Boston  is  the  p 
president. 

Vote  tabulating  in  intern*^ 
tional  elections  is  done  on  an 
electoral  vote  system,  with  locals 
having  one  vote  for  every  50 
members. 

The  candidate  who  receives 
the  majority  vote  of  each  local 
gets  the  individual  local’s  full 
electoral  vote  in  the  final  tabu¬ 
lations. 


New  Daily  to  Stress 
Suburban  Coverage 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Merger  of  three  weeklies  will 
result  in  publication  of  a  new 
daily  newspaper  here,  starting 
Dec.  2,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Dick  Hathome,  president  of 
Gulf  Graphic  Publishing  Co. 

The  Daily  Times-News,  in 
standard  format,  will  be  printed 
by  offset  and  will  emphasize 
news  on  a  suburban  level,  Mr. 
Hathorne  said. 

The  Biloxi  -  Gulfport  Daily 
Herald  recently  ordered  another 
eight-page  unit  for  its  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  press  to  increase  capacity 
to  48  pages  by  next  March.  A 
color  unit  also  is  on  order. 
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CBS 

Evening  News 
with 

Walter  Cron  kite 


AND: 

Eric  Sevareid 
Charles  Collingwood 
Harry  Reasoner 
Arthur  Bonner 
Winston  Burdett 
Wells  Church 
1bm  Costigan 
David  Du^n 
Bernard  Bsmann 
George  Herman 


Richard  C.Hottelet 
Bernard  Kalb 
Marvin  Kalb 
Peter  Kalischer 
Frank  Kearns 
Alexander  Kendrick 
Charles  Kuralt 
Bill  Leonard 
Stanley  Levey 
Blaine  Littell 
Roger  Mudd 
Paul  Niven 


Stuart  Novins 
Robert  Pierpoint 
Dan  Rather 
Hughes  Rudd 
Robert  Schakne 
Daniel  Schorr 
Neil  Strawser 
Charles  von  Frerr 
Harry  Arouh 
Steve  Banker 
Russ  Bensley 
Nelson  Benton 


( 


Josh  Darsa 
Murray  Romson 
Jeff  Gralnick 
Ben  Holman 
Visiter  Lister 
Tony  Pell 
rt  Quint 
m  Roberts 
bny  Sargent 
^il  Scheffler 
en  Webster 
wWood 


This  is  the  formidable  team  of  CBS  News  re¬ 
porters  and  correspondents  stationed  around 
the  world  who  track  down  and  present  the 
news  each  weekday  night  on  the  cbs  evening 
NEWS  WITH  WALTER  CRONKITE. 

In  aggregate  they  add  up  to  the  most 
experienced,  enterprising  and  penetrating 
journalists  in  broadcasting. 

The  central  figure  in  this  picture  is  Walter 
Cronkite,  who  has  repeatedly  established  that 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  versatile  re¬ 
porters  in  journalism.  As  one  critic  reported, 
he  cannot  b«  parodied  because  “he  works  in 
such  pure,  literal,  unmannered  straight  news 
fashion.”  A  distinguished  fellow  journalist 
has  said  of  him  “He’s  a  pro.  He  does  his  home¬ 
work. ’’This  reputation  for  integrity  and  dedi¬ 
cation  has  earned  the  confidence  of  world 
leaders  and  given  him  access  to  exclusive  in¬ 
terviews  and  news-breaking  information. 

But  the  news  is  far  too  big  for  one  man  to 
handle— or  even  two.  As  managing  editor, 
Cronkite  starts  assembling  his  material  and 
shaping  his  nightly  news  broadcast  early  in 
the  day,  screening  thousands  of  feet  of  news 


film  that  have  come  into  the  news  office  over¬ 
night,  conferring  with  producers,  writers  and 
assignment  editors  and  discussing  the  stories 
that  are  expected  to  “break”  throughout  the 
afternoon.  He  continues  to  check  for  any 
significant  developments  right  up  to  air-time. 

He  may  call  in  Stanley  Levey,  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  labor  reporters,  to  analyze  a 
knotty  economic  issue.  He  may  ask  roving 
correspondent  Harry  Reasoner  to  bring  his 
special  insight  to  bear  on  a  major  news  story. 
He  may  ask  Eric  Sevareid,  “broadcasting’s 
foremost  essayist,”  to  illuminate  a  complex 
social  problem,  or  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS  News 
Diplomatic  Correspondent  in  Washington,  to 
assess  the  latest  international  development. 

Monday  through  Friday  on  the  cbs  eve¬ 
ning  NEWS  WITH  WALTER  CRONKITE  yOU’ll 
learn  more  about  what  has  happened,  where 
it  happened,  how  it  happened-and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all— why  it  happened— than  any¬ 
where  else  in  television. 

^CBS  News 


CHICAGO  SYMBOLS 

Gene  Petek 


CHICAGO  AGUTTER  ALONG  THE  RIVER 

Al  Phillips 
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LOOKING  WEST  FROM  MARINA  CITY 

Carl  Hugare 

CHICAGO 

On  this  page  are  four  of  31  prize  winners  in  the  1963  “Chi¬ 
cago  Beautiful”  photo  contest.  The  contest,  sponsored  hy  a 
mass  merchandising  chain,  seeks  to  create  a  visual  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  beautiful  side  of  Chicago  through  the  people 
responsible  for  conveying  that  image — the  city’s  press  pho¬ 
tographers.  Open  to  members  of  the  Chicago  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  «mly,  it  attracted  over  900  entries,  liene 
Pesek,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  was  named  grand  award  winner. 
He  took  first  prize,  a  color  television  set.  for  his  picture 
“Chicago  Symh»»ls”  (below  left).  His  “Halsted  Street”  (right ) 
and  Mies  Van  Der  Rohe  Glass  House”  won  honorable 
mention  in  the  color  and  black-and-white  categories  re¬ 
spectively.  Other  winners  were  Carl  Hugare.  Chicago's 
America,  first  prize  in  black  and  white  for  “Looking  West 
from  .Marina  City”  (above);  and  Al  Phillips,  Chicago’s 
American,  first  prize  in  color  category  for  “Chicago 
Aglitter  Along  the  River”  (lower  right). 


HALSTED  STREET 

Gene  Pesek 


TEP 


50 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


In  recent  months,  pictures  of  two  great  cities,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  were  collected  in  separate  projects.  The  photos 
on  these  pages,  showing  a  small  pa/rt  of  both  colleetions, 
point  up  the  boundless  opportunities  waiting  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  hundred  worlds  of  a  single  large  metropolis. 


Told  Through  Photos 


,1^  Oty 


^4 
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STATEN  ISLAND  FERRY 


NE^Y  YORK  SUBWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  photographs  on  this  page  are  part  of  a  long-range 
advertising  campaign  of  Bankers  Trust  Company.  N.  Y. 
Over  the  years  the  hank  has  sent  Inge  Morath  of  Magnum 
Photos  into  all  five  boroughs  to  photograph  “its  pride  in 
being  a  native  New  Yorker.”  In  1962,  Bankers  Trust  put 
34  of  Miss  Morath’s  photos  of  their  campaign  into  a  Iwok 
called  New  York.  The  first  edition  ran  three  printings  for  a 
total  of  85,000  copies.  A  second,  expanded  edition  this  year 
contained  68  of  Miss  Morath’s  photos,  as  well  as  a  section 
of  jjertinent  data  about  New  York  City.  Inge  Morath  is  the 
wife  of  Playwright  Arthur  Miller. 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


Philipp 


lines 
Newsprint 
Mill  Planned 


Representatives  of  Chinese* 
lang:uage  newspapers  recently 
were  told  about  plans  for  a  large 
paper  and  pulp  mill  that  would 
make  the  Philippines  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  newsprint,  starting  in 
1965. 

P.  K.  Macker,  publisher  of 
the  Philippines  Herald,  Mabu- 
hay  and  El  Debate  newspapers, 
all  of  Manila,  outlined  details 
of  the  project  to  delegates  to  the 
International  Press  Institute’s 
Asian  Seminar  at  Hong  Kong. 
Newspapers  in  Thailand,  Ma¬ 
laya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  Bor¬ 
neo,  South  Vietnam,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  were 
represented. 

200  Million  Peso 

A  200  million  peso  undertak¬ 
ing  (the  equivalent  of  US 
$50,000,000),  the  facilities  will 
be  built  by  Paper  Industries 
Corporation  of  the  Philippines, 
at  Bislig  Bay,  on  Mindanao  Is¬ 
land,  some  600  miles  from  Ma¬ 
nila  and  1200  miles  from  Hong 
Kong. 

Bislig  is  one  of  the  major  ex¬ 
porters  of  Philippine  logs  and 
lumber. 

In  addition  to  producing  100,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint,  container 
board  and  bleached  kraft  pulp 
for  Philippine  consumption,  the 
objectives  for  the  project  “dur¬ 
ing  this  present  decade”  is  to 
export  these  products  to  South¬ 
east  Asia  markets,  Mr.  Macker 
said. 

The  Philippines  imports  60 
million  pesos  worth  of  news¬ 
print  and  kraftboards  annually. 

“In  the  long  run,  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  200  million  pesos  will 


THREE  IN  ONE — Thii  is  the  new 
publishing  home  of  the  Courier- 
Mail,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Mail  of  the  Queensland  Press 
Limited,  a  public  company,  at 
Brisbane,  Australia.  The  papers 
were  brought  under  one  ownership 
in  1956;  now  they're  under  one 
roof.  The  Courier-Mail  traces  its 
history  back  1 17  years.  Key  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Bowen  Hills  building 
(270,000  square  feet,  cost  £3  mil¬ 
lion)  includes  Goss  presses  and 
Wood  automatic  stereo  machines. 


KEY  to  Queensland  press  plant; 
I.  Main  entrance.  2.  Visitors'  car 
entrance.  3.  Visitors'  car  park.  4. 
Main  office.  5.  Board  room.  6.  Edi¬ 
torial.  7.  Library.  8.  Cafeteria. 
9.  Photography.  10.  Photoengrav¬ 
ing.  II.  Typesetting.  12.  Compos¬ 
ing.  13.  Stereo.  14.  Presses.  15. 
Publishing  department.  16.  Pub¬ 
lishing  dock.  17.  Circulation.  18. 
Advertising.  19.  Air  conditioning. 
20.  Goods  entrance.  21.  Paper 
store.  22.  Goods  and  staff  exit. 
23.  Garage.  24.  Staff  car  park. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


prove  more  economical  than  if  U.  S.  laboratories,  including  the  Field  to  Improve 
the  Philippines,  year  after  year,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  m  .  ..  IVf'll 
were  to  import  the  paper  it  ture,  and  in  full-scale  plant  anisiique  ill 
needs,”  Mr.  Macker  said.  “And  tests  in  various  mills  of  Inter-  Chicago 

for  the  newspapers  of  the  coun-  national  Paper  Company,  A  $2,500,000  program  of  mod- 

try,  where  newsprint  investment  Colonel  Soriano  is  president  ernization  and  expansion  for  the 
constitutes  the  overwhelming  of  Paper  Industries  Corporation  Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
cost  of  newspaper  production,  of  the  Philippines.  at  its  Manistique,  Michigan,  mill 

the  elimination  of  shipping  Actual  proving  run  for  the  was  announced  this  week  by 
charges  on  the  long  voyage  from  Philippine  newsprint  was  car-  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  president  of 
North  America  will  be  a  much-  ried  out  in  the  regular  edition  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  owner  of 
appreciated  advantage.”  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  the  paper  company. 

rirnonmoniiti  Pm>rp>.ni  1958,  Russ  Stowart,  chaiiTOan  of  the 

Expenmenial  Program  Manila  newspapers.  board  of  the  Manistique  mill. 

An  experimental  program  has  Mr.  Macker  also  is  president  said  the  primary  result  of  the 
been  conducted  since  1949  by  of  Radio  Mindanao  Network  program  will  be  to  increase  pro- 
Colonel  Andres  Soriano,  in  con-  Inc.,  and  president  of  Inter-  duction  from  approximately  30,- 
junction  with  A.  Soriano  y  Cia.  Island  Broadcasting  Corpora-  000  tons  a  year  to  more  than 
and  San  Miguel  Corporation,  tion,  the  national  television  net-  45,000  tons  of  high  quality  pa- 
both  of  which  he  heads,  in  major  work,  both  in  the  Philippines.  per  products. 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 
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Prices  Increased  Crews  Winding  Up  1st  Phase 
on  Pulp  Products  of  Research  on  Readership 


The  ingredients  of  newsprint 
:ire  bringing  far  higher  prices  these 
days  when  processed  into  mar¬ 
ket  pulp  and  supercalendered  or 
coated  printing  paper  instead  of 
newsprint  whose  price  has  not 
changed  in  61  years. 

There  have  been  several  price 
increases  on  many  pulp  items  this 
year,  the  latest  on  Oct.  1.  Bleached 
kraft  is  now  $145  to  $150  a  ton 
and  semi-bleached  $138-$  140,  up 
$7  and  $10,  respectively. 

Supercalendered  printing  papers 
advanced  $5  on  Oct.  1  to  a  40- 
pound  base  price  of  $200.  Coated 
stock  was  up  $10  on  contract  sales, 
at  $204  to  $229;  and  $15  on  spot 
sales,  to  $234. 

Despite  the  increases,  bleached 
kraft  is  still  $12.50  below  the  1957' 
price,  while  bleached  sulfite  is  still 
$17  less  than  in  1957-60. 

One  spokesman  said  the  price 
advances  were  “badly  needed  and 
long  overdue.”  The  trade  maga¬ 
zine  Pulp  &  Paper  said  the  profit 
squeeze  which  has  had  the  industry 
in  its  grip  for  two  years  would  now 
be  relaxed  for  producers  of  non- 
newsprint  items. 

Sulzberger  Says  Strike 
Erased  5  Years’  Growth 


Field  interviewers  this  month 
will  complete  the  first  phase  of  a 
new  research  project  on  newspaper 
advertising,  designed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  AN PA,  and 
financed  by  the  newsprint  com- 


BLIMP  GETS  tryout  at  logglng-coit  cut¬ 
ter  in  puipwood  forest.  (See  page  4.) 


panies  which  belong  to  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee. 

About  5,000  newspaper  readers 
will  have  been  interviewed  at 
200  primary  sampling  locations 
throughout  the  country.  Inter¬ 
viewers  carried  a  copy  of  the  local 
daily  on  which  interrogations  were 
partly  based. 

The  interviews  are  expected  to 
elicit  information  from  which  can 
be  traced  the  extent  of  reader  traf¬ 
fic  through  the  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Reader  awareness  of  and 
attitudes  toward  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  will  also  be  explored. 

Second  phase  of  the  project  will 
involve  2,500  re-interviews.  Then 
come  coding  and  tabulating  of 
responses. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  will 
take  the  project  into  the  new  year, 
but  officials  of  the  Bureau  are  con¬ 
fident  the  results  will  be  available 
for  use  in  Spring  presentations  for 
additional  national  advertising  for 
the  newspaper  medium. 

Cost  of  the  project  to  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  will 
be  an  estimated  $80,000.  Two  pre¬ 
vious  projects  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
financed  by  the  Committee  bring 
its  total  outlay  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  research  to  approximately 
$200,000. 


ANPA,  Canadians 
Hail  New  Definition 
of  Duty-Free  Paper 

Customs  Bureau  Considers 
Change  Submitted  by 
U.S.  Producers 

Both  the  ANPA  and  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  have 
expressed  enthusiastic  agreement 
with  a  new  set  of  specifications 
proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Customs 
Bureau  for  newsprint  which  may 
be  imported  duty-free. 

However,  the  Bureau  has  taken 
under  advisement  a  modification 
urged  by  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau  and  the  Printing  Paper 
Manufacturers  Association.  This 
would  limit  such  duty-free  impor¬ 
tation  to  one  kind  of  newsprint, 
that  kind  “chiefly  used”  in  the 
printing  of  newspapers.  It  has  the 
effect  of  confining  to  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  the  application  of  research 
for  better  pulp. 

The  ANPA  opposes  the  modi¬ 
fication. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  endors¬ 
ing  the  original  proposal.  ANPA 
General  Manager  Stanford  Smith 
said  that  with  the  new  definition, 
“all  the  different  types  of  papers 
which  have  heretofore  been  im¬ 
ported  duty-free  for  the  printing  of 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


A  new  measure  of  the  effects  of 

^“ffiscioIeT^ArthS  Dailies^  Plea  May  Stall  $1  Million  Boxcar  Demurrage  Hike 


president  and  Testimony  by  ANPA  Traffic 
,  Times.  Manager  Robert  A.  Cooke  and 
others  may  result  in  substantial 
changes  in  a  proposal  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Railroads 
would  increase  newsprint 
l^urrage  charges  to 


delays.  (See  textual  excerpts  on 
page  2.) 

Warning  that  unjust  rules  would 
result  in  a  railroad  revenue  de¬ 
crease,  Cooke  suggested  that  the 
railroads  improve  their  service  to 
attain  faster  boxcar  turnaround. 

AAR  sources  told  Newsprint 
Facts  that  the  new  demurrage  pro- 
I  would  be  considerably  mod- 
ihe  time  they  clear 


To  receive  this 

and  other  i»»ues,  write: 


Commission,  it  was  said  that  the 
modifications  would  be  such  as  to 
mollify  much  of  the  opposition. 

Proposals  of  the  AAR  Operat¬ 
ing-Transportation  Division  which 
Cooke  opposed  include: 

That  free  time  for  loading  and 
unloading  freight  cars  be  cut  by 
half,  to  24  hours;  that  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  holidays  no  longer  be 
free  of  demurrage;  that  the  pres- 
charges  of  $4  a  day  for  the  first 
[^murrage  days  and  $8  there¬ 
to  $4  a  day  for 
'■'•ee  time. 
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This  computer  processes  over  40QQ  lines  of  type  an  hou^ko^  $ 


It’s  an  IBM  1620  Data  Processing  System,  using  ibm’s  new  Ty  pe  Composition  Program. 
It  speeds  your  tape  perforator’s  output— by  as  much  as  60  percent— because  it  hyphen¬ 
ates  and  justifies  automatically.  It  hyphenates  with  94  percent  accuracy— first  choice 
Webster’s. 

It  reduces  the  need  for  monitor  intervention.  The  computer  produces  a  tape  free  of 
rub-outs  and  adjacent  space-bands.  Your  linecasters  will  run  at  a  consistent  speed— for 
the  whole  job. 

It  reduces  the  number  of  reset  lines.  It  will  not  set  “tight”  or  “loose”  lines. 

It  even  makes  your  page  look  better  because  the  computer  uses  the  same  standard  tech¬ 
nique  to  set  every  line.  And  it  handles  any  format  you  want,  even  column  changes. 

It  can  do  it  all  for  you— at  this  speed  (and  these  are  30  character  lines),  at  this  price.  Get 
all  the  details  from  ibm,  Dept.  805TC,  1 12  E.  Post  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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Here’s  how  IBM’s  new  Type  Composition  Program  and  the  IBM  1620  DATA  PROCESSING 

Daia  Processing  System  fit  into  your  operation.  Perforator  operator 

prepares  papier  tapie  from  copy.  Tapie  is  then  fed  into  ibm  computer 

"liich  automatically  hyphenates  and  justifies  copy,  producing  new 

'spe.  This  tap>e  is  then  fed  into  your  linecasting  machine. 


5  WORE  SOUTHAM  FELLOWS 


The  University  Is  Theirs; 
They  Provide  the  Curiosity 


Toronto 

Southam  Newspapers  Fellow¬ 
ships — Canada’s  version  of  the 
Nieman  Fellowships  at  Harvard 
— entered  their  second  year  this 
fall  with  five  journalists  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Supported  by  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  they  give  experienced 
journalists  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  or  television  a 
year  at  the  university  to  pursue 
individual  interests  without  con¬ 
cern  for  academic  requirements. 
This  year’s  Fellows  are: 

Robert  H.  Abra,  Ottawa  as¬ 
signment  editor,  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation; 

John  L.  Best,  reporter  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  bureau  of  the  Canadian 
Press ; 

Robert  D.  Campbell,  assistant 
city  editor,  Hamilton  Spectator; 

Robin  M.  Green,  reporter  in 
Ottawa  bureau  of  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail; 

Richard  R.  Snell,  reporter  in 
charge  of  Ontario  Legislature 
bureau  for  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

All  are  junior  fellows  at  the 


university’s  newest  institution, 
Massey  College,  which  is  pat¬ 
terned  on  the  residential  colleges 
of  British  universities.  Offering 
no  curriculum,  its  goal  is  to  give 
resident  and  non-resident  gradu¬ 
ate  students  membership  in  a 
community  of  scholars  with  a 
wide  range  of  interests  in  the 
humanities  and  sciences. 

Three  of  the  fellows.  Green, 
Campbell  and  Abra,  live  in  the 
college  and  the  others,  living 
with  their  families,  make  the 
college  the  center  of  their  uni¬ 
versity  life. 

Planned  with  the  help  of  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation,  the  Canadian 
awards  pay  for  moving  a  Fellow 
and  his  family  to  Toronto,  all 
tuition  fees,  and  a  basic  salary. 

In  the  first  year,  1962-63,  four 
journalists,  representing  three 
newspapers  and  a  magazine, 
were  selected.  They  were  A.  W. 
MacFarlane,  Toronto  Telegram; 
Claude  Tessier,  Quebec  Le  Soleil 
and  L'Evenement  Journal;  Wil¬ 
liam  Gold,  Calgary  Herald  and 
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The  four  Southam  Newspapers  Fellows  for  1962  from  left:  A.  W.  Mm- 
Farlane,  Telegram  (Toronto);  S.  G.  Franklin,  Weekend  (Vancouvsr 
Bureau);  Claude  Tessier,  Le  Soleil  and  L'Evenement  Journal  (QuebM 
City);  William  Gold,  Calgary  Herald. 


The  five  Southam  Newspapers  Fellows  for  1963  from  left:  R.  M.  Grew, 
Globe  &  Mail  (Toronto);  R.  D.  Campbell,  Hamilton  Spectator;  J.  L 
Best,  Canadian  Press;  R.  R.  Snell,  Toronto  Star;  R.  H.  Abra,  Canadias 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 


S.  G.  Franklin,  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  terms  of  the  fellowship 
give  winners  a  unique  place  in 
the  university  scheme.  De¬ 
scribing  his  experiences,  Mr. 
Gold  had  this  to  say: 

‘Fellows  At  I.arge’ 

“For  the  first  crop  of  Southam 
Fellows  a  designation  new  to  the 
university’s  history  was  adopted 
— fellows-at-large.  It  is  as  com¬ 
pact  a  w’ay  as  any  to  describe 
our  complete  freedom:  freedom 
to  take  whatever  courses  we 
wanted;  to  opt  in,  to  drop  out. 
The  wide  range  of  the  university 
was  ours;  all  we  had  to  provide 
was  the  curiosity.” 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president 
of  the  Southam  Newspapers,  has 
stated:  “Our  hope  is  that  the 
Fellows  will  contribute  directly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  journalism  in  Canada 
because  they  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and  broadened  intellec¬ 
tually  as  the  result  of  their 
academic  year.  We  also  hope 
there  will  be  an  indirect  benefit 
in  that  their  quality  will  be  dis¬ 
seminated  among  their  col¬ 
leagues  as  the  years  go  by.  In 
other  words,  I  am  looking  for  a 
multiplier  effect.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBL 


Car  Light  Crusade 
Wins  Safety  Awartl 

Indianapous 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  safety  award  in 
recognition  of  its  daytime  run¬ 
ning  lights  campaign. 

Indianapolis  Crossroads  Re¬ 
habilitation  Center  presented  the 
award  to  Robert  P.  Early,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Star. 

Mr.  Early  initiated  the  safety 
campaign  last  March  after  a 
two-year  study  by  Greyhound 
Bus  Lines  showed  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  multiple-vehicle  accidents 
dropped  about  15  percent  when 
daytime  lights  were  used. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stories  that  a  small  21- 
candlepower  running  light  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  center  of  the  grille 
on  cars  and  trucks  would  make 
them  more  easily  seen  by  other 
drivers  on  the  highways  during 
daylight  hours. 

Since  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  thousands  of  Indiana 
motorists  have  installed  the  day¬ 
time  running  lights,  and  many 
companies  have  put  them  on 
their  fleets. 

An  Indiana  University  re¬ 
search  team  now  is  conducting 
scientific  investigations  to  verify 
the  safety  advantages. 
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Only  a  tiny  piece  of  paper-but 
it’s  worth  ^1,000,000,000! 


This,  of  course,  is  a  trading  stamp — well-known  to 
shoppers  for  the  little  “extras”  of  good  living  it  makes 
ix)ssible. 

But  it’s  much  more  than  this  from  an  economic 
IX)int  of  view. 

Today  the  trading  stamp  industry  is  a  dynamic 
economic  force  that  helps  make  America  a  prosperous 
nation. 

This  year  alone,  the  industry  will  buy  an  estimated 
$500,000,000  worth  of  products  (at  cost  or  wholesale 
prices)  from  more  than  600  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods  in  75  different  industries. 

In  addition,  the  stamp  industry  is  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  another  $500,0(X),000,  ranging  from  over  $120 
million  for  transportation,  warehousing,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  store  operation,  to  more  than  $90  million  in  farm 
purchases  of  cotton,  wool  and  other  primary  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  production  of  merchandise  for  stamp 
redemption. 

The  full-time  employment  of  more  than  125,0(X) 


workers  will  be  required  at  one  stage  or  another  of 
production  or  distribution  to  opierate  stamp  compa¬ 
nies  and  to  supply  merchandise  for  stamp  redemp¬ 
tions. 

So  the  tiny  piece  of  papier  shown  above  represents 
an  industry  that  contributes  one  billion  dollars  to  our 
economy  every  year. 

Actually,  the  total  retail  value  of  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  by  consumers  redeeming  stamps  in  a  state  usu¬ 
ally  comes  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  merchants  who  purchase  stamp  services.  In  all 
cases,  the  total  value  going  back  into  the  state  when  the 
payrolls,  rents,  taxes  and  other  expenditures  of  stamp 
companies  are  taken  into  account  is  substantially  more 
than  the  money  paid  for  the  stamp  service. 

All  told,  the  trading  stamp  industry  not  only  brings 
extra  value  to  consumers,  and  a  powerful  promotional 
device  to  merchants,  but  contributes  importantly  to 
a  stronger  economy — both  on  the  national  level  and 
in  every  state  and  community  in  which  it  does  busi¬ 
ness. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


N.Y.  Strike  Study  Reveals 
Motivating  Power  of  Press 


Dichter  Finds  Strong  Ties 
Bind  Public  to  News  and  Ads 


Motivating  power  of  the  daily 
printed  press  has  been  con¬ 
trasted  vividly  with  the  waning 
force  of  the  broadcast  media,  as 
far  as  news  and  advertising  are 
concerned,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Dich- 
ter’s  Institute  for  Motivational 
Research. 

The  psychologist  found  the 
114-day  New  York  newspaper 
strike  last  Winter  and  Spring  a 
“unique  opportunity  granted 
social  scientists  to  examine 
phases  of  public  attitude  and 
behavior  towards  newspapers 
and  other  media  in  their  tempo¬ 
rary  role  as  substitute.” 

How  the  IMR  organization 
took  advantage  of  that  opportun¬ 
ity  at  its  own  expense,  when  no 
one  else  would  hnance  it,  was 
told  in  detail  this  week  by  Irving 
Gilman,  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  since  1952,  the  year  after 
it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Dichter 
on  his  arrival  from  Austria. 

530  Inler«'iews 

Mr.  Gilman  had  responsibility 
for  the  three-phase  strike  study. 
A  total  of  530  depth  interviews 
were  conducted;  First,  at  the 
start  of  the  newspaper  shut¬ 
down  in  December  1962,  at  mid¬ 
point,  and  finally,  when  at  the 
end  when  newspapers  came  back. 
Mr.  Gilman  called  it  “a  sound 
research  project,”  adding  that 
the  number  of  interviews  was 
the  proper  sample,  large  enough 
to  be  conclusive. 

This  chart  capsules  an  inter¬ 
esting  finding  of  the  study: 

Public  Reaction  to  Broadcast  News 


Tv  and 

Radio 

Start 

M  id-Point 

End 

Excellent 

83% 

41% 

16% 

Satisfactory 

11% 

37% 

16% 

Poor 

6% 

22% 

68% 

Beyond  cold  percentages,  Mr. 
Gilman  noted  strong  emotional 
and  psychological  attachment  by 
people  to  their  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  were  more  than 
mere  printed  sheets,”  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man  said.  “They  provided  per¬ 
sonal  links  with  their  readers 
that  the  broadcast  media  were 
unable  to  do. 

Felt  Neglected 

“Without  newspapers,  the 
people  felt  neglect^. 

“Information  they  could  get 
from  tv  and  radio,  but  a  news¬ 
paper  convinces  the  reader  that 
he  is  important,  his  existence  is 
underscored,  particularly  from 

$8 


those  newspapers  with  items 
concerned  with  the  destinies  and 
events  of  the  little  man — the 
births,  deaths,  fires,  accidents 
and  daily  happenings  of  the  big 
city. 

“The  human  element  which  is 
difficult  to  transmit  in  other 
media  comes  through  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  newspaper,  espe¬ 
cially  when  covering  politics, 
national  and  international  news. 
The  world  somehow  became  flat 
without  newspapers,  missing  the 
depth ;  for  example,  the  back¬ 
ground  on  why  an  individual 
acted  as  he  did  in  a  certain 
unusual  event. 

“A  newspaper  both  physically 
and  psychologically  spreads  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  the  totality  of 
the  news  in  all  its  aspects  and 
ramifications.  One  can  actively 
choose  from  it,  in  effect,  com¬ 
pose  one’s  own  universe. 

Disillusioned 

“In  the  beginning,  when  both 
tv  and  radio  expanded  their 
news  coverage,  the  majority  of 
the  people  thought  they  were 
going  to  get  all  the  news  they 
could  want  or  need  by  viewing 
and  listening.  But  then  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  ‘expanded  coverage’ 
generally  just  meant  ‘more  of 
the  same.’ 

“The  inadequacies  became 
more  apparent  as  time  wore  on. 
Initially  the  quantity  of  broad¬ 
cast  news  appealed,  but  then  it 
was  found  that  the  quality  was 
not  up  to  the  newspaper  stand¬ 
ard.” 

Mr.  Gilman  quoted  a  respond- 
ant  as  saying:  “I’m  getting 
claustrophobia.  I  need  a  tin  ear. 
I  can’t  stand  this  broadcast 
news  any  more.  I  really  don’t 
hear  it  now.” 

Others  said  they  missed  the 
opportunity  newspaper  reading 
gave  them  to  “savor,  flavor  and 
reflect.”  At  the  midpoint  of  the 
strike,  they  had  found  that  tv 
and  radio  news  lacked  “scope 
and  balance.” 

“The  announcers  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  with  the  viewers  and  listen¬ 
ers  as  the  by-line  writers  and 
columnists  of  the  newspapers 
seemed  to  do.  The  relationship 
between  the  radio  and  tv  pro¬ 
grams  with  their  audience  just 
were  not  satisfactory. 

“The  newspaper  had  personal 
factors  it  was  just  impossible  to 


1  toward  newspaper  advertising," 

I  ^  according  to  Mr.  Gilman. 

f  Findings  showed  37 said 

they  missed  advertising;  23% 
^  said  ‘I  use  it  if  its  handy.’;  23% 

had  mixed  feeling,  99f  were  non- 
-*•  VyOO  committal;  and  only  said 

in  effect  “good  riddance.” 
transfer  to  the  broadcast  media.  Mr.  Gilman  said  he  was  sur- 
From  listening  there  was  no  way  prised  at  how  many  missed 
to  judge  what  was  important  or  classified  advertising, 
unimportant  as  you  could  by  “We  found  a  most  inteiesting 
headlines,  type  and  positioning  response  to  classified  adver- 
in  newspapers.  Furthermore,  tising,  when  we  asked  specific 
there  was  no  choice.  In  the  new.s-  questions  of  people  who  said 
paper  you  could  select,  reject  they  missed  this  section  of  their 
entirely.  newspaper.  It  seems  that  a 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  great  many  use  the  cla.ssified  ads 

strike,  tv  and  radio  appeared  de-  as  a  social  milieu,  as  a  -sort  of 

ceptively  successful  as  substi-  measuring  stick, 
tutes  for  newspapers.  However,  “Even  though  not  in  the  mar- 
they  merely  expanded  in  volume  ket,  classified  ads  are  read  by 
what  they  were  already  doing  in  many  women.  Wives  read  the 
the  field  of  news.  Only  the  classified  to  see  what  salaries 
superficial  readers  of  news-  are  being  offered  to  men  in  the 
papers  found  tv  and  radio  ade-  same  jobs  as  their  husbands.  If 
quate  in  filling  the  void.  How-  she  has  worked  before,  she  looks 
ever,  there  were  some  successes,  to  see  what  people  in  the  job  she 
as  indicated  by  the  following  used  to  have  are  getting  now. 
responses: 

“It  was  novel,  an  experience  Social  Value  in  Qassified 
which,  lieing  new  and  different  ..g^e  may  not  want  an  auto- 

^  lx  mobile  now.  But  she  knows  how 
“ ‘Expand^’  coverage  was  felt  ^ers,  and  she 

to  be  just  that,  an  honest  and  ^ants  to  know  what  the  same 
descriptive  phrase,  although  this  models  are  selling  for  now.  Also, 
was  not  universally  true.  she  is  checking  to  see  how  much 

“It  was  quick  and  easy  and  g^e  could  possibly  get  for  hers 
the  conciseness  of  techniques  ^^e  did  want  to  sell.  This  is 
and  schedules  enabled  the  radio 

or  tv  new.scaster  to  touch  on  yy^^  section,  such  as 

extensive  numbers  of  events.  furniture  and  houses. 

Only  the  Skeleton  “Classified  advertising  has  a 

social  value  that  no  radio  or  tv 
“It  was  easy;  easier  than  program  could  ever  supply.” 
reading  even  headlines,  for  the  y^  advertising  in 

‘reader  who  hardly  glanced  at  ^^^^^^1  the  following  comment 

'ix  XU  X  of  a  suburban  housewife  was 

“Respondents  felt  that  cover-  y^^  “typical:” 
age  was  adequate,  but  not  ‘ 

enough  to  have  won  really  en-  reahz^  just  how 

thusiastic  public  support.  Tv  and  the  ads 

radio  presented  the  skeleton  of  "'‘V’  ^  have  them.  The  ads 

the  news,  but  to  fill  it  out  the  make  you  feel  sort  of  a  part  of 
recipient  felt  he  had  to  turn  the  big  city  and  you  felt  you 
elsewhere,  but  where?  the  posh  shops  even  if  you 

“Public  reaction  generally  was  s«t  foot  in  them  And 

that  there  was  ‘simply  too  much  be*"»  ^  -x"  ^ 

news’  on  radio  and  tv,  and  it  cbthing  ads.  Maybe  I  don  t  need 
was  ‘talk,  talk,  talk’  which  to  them,  but  I  sure  missed  them, 
many  meant  excessive  irritation,  Tjjg  Sunday  Habit 

or  a  complete  bore. 

“The  minutae  of  detail  pro-  regard  to  Sunday  news- 

vided  by  a  newspaper  on  favor-  papers,  IMR  findings  differed 
ite  subjects  of  the  reader,  are  from  other  recent  surveys, 
only  touched  upon  in  radio  or  “We  found  most  people  could 
tv.  The  ‘captive  audience’  is  do  without  their  Sunday  news- 
even  more  captive  in  relation  to  papers  if  they  had  to,”  Mr.  Gil- 
news  than  to  entertainment  man  said.  “'True,  a  habit  pat- 
where  an  entire  program  is  tern  had  been  built  up  around 
generally  accepted  or  rejected.  them.  But,  when  this  habit  was 
“The  absence  of  favorite  col-  broken,  many  seemed  rather  glad 
umns  proved  a  striking  blow  to  about  it.  They  told  us  they  didn’t 
many  readers  who  turn  to  their  have  to  feel  guilty  any  more 
favorite  columns  daily  for  points  taking  time  poring  over  Sunday 
of  view  on  current  events,  books,  papers,  when,  perhaps,  they 
theatre,  sports,  business  or  what  ought  to  be  doing  something 
have  you.”  else. 

A  good  50%  of  those  ques-  “When  the  strike  was  over, 
tioned  had  “a  positive  attitude  {Continued  on  page  60) 
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Handcrafted  chassis!  Full  power  transformer!  High  style! 
With  full  Zenith  quality  throughout— for  as  little 
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Never  before  so  much  solid  value — so  much  elegance  of  design — at  so  low  a  price!  Each  of  these  big-picture  portables  from 
Zenith  includes  a  power  transformer  for  dependable /?/!/  poiccr^.  A  slim-line  decorator  styled  cabinet.  And,  Zenith  Handcrafted 
Quality  throughout.  There  are  no  printed  circuits  ...  no  production  shortcuts.  All  connections  are  carefully  hand  wired  on  a 
cool-op)erating  metal  chassis— to  give  you  greater  operating  dependability  year  after  year.  No  wonder  more  iieople  buy  Zenith 
than  any  other  TV!  See  the  complete  line  of  Zenith  Slim-Line  portables  at  your  Zenith  dealer’s  now. 
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^  The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 


PRESENTING  THE  GREATEST  VALUES 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PORTABLE  TELEVISION 

Slim-Line 

Zenith 

Decorator  TV! 


Strike  Study  NldHail  FcUOWS  Hit  in  the  community?  . 


(Continued  from  page  08) 


more  were  willing  to  prive  up 
Sunday  papers  than  the  dailies.” 

SlrunK  .Sense  of  Vieleome 

'Menu*',  a  publication  issued 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter  and  Staff, 
also  mentioned  the  following:: 

“The  influence  of  advertisiiiK 
and  its  importance  for  so  many 
reasons  beyond  actual  huyinff 
and  selling  has  never  Ijeen  more 
dramatically  revelaed  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  blackout. 

A  number  of  people  had 
learned  during  the  blackout  that 
they  could  live  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily  without  newspapers,  and 
when  faced  with  their  actual 
return,  determined  not  to  renew 
old  relationships  with  them. 

“However,  sincere  and  deep- 
felt  desire  for  the  newspaper 
occasioned  an  emotional  lift  at 
the  prospect  of  their  return.  Not 
only  because  of  the  functional 
and  psychological  desire  for  the 
newspapers,  but  because  of  the 
emotional  conflicts  and  confu¬ 
sions  and  disappointments  which 
had  been  accumulating  during 
the  blackout,  the  sense  of  wel¬ 
come  was  strong  even  among 
many  to  whom  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  was  not  of  importance.” 

• 

New  Vacation  Policy 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
announced  a  liberalized  vacation 
policy.  After  Jan.  1,  1964,  em¬ 
ployes  with  15  or  more  years 
of  service  will  receive  four 
weeks  annual  vacation,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  previous  20  year 
total.  Earned  vacation  credits 
will  start  after  six  months  of 
service  (instead  of  12  months), 
two  weeks  will  be  granted  after 
one  year  of  service,  three  weeks 
after  three  years.  Workers  re¬ 
tiring  at  age  65  will  receive  a 
full  year’s  vacation  credit  in 
their  last  calendar  year  instead 
of  pro-rata  vacation  credits. 


U.S.  Labor 

Serving  as  judges  for  awards 
made  by  the  International  Labor 
Press  Association,  the  10  Nie- 
man  Fellows  at  Harvai’d  Uni¬ 
versity  .strongly  criticized  the 
labor  press  of  this  country. 

A  total  of  24  diffeient  awards 
were  made  in  various  categories. 
In  group  A,  the  award  for  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  went  to  the 
Maehinist,  piaised  by  the  judges 
for  “balance,  coverage,  content, 
leadability  and  make-up.” 

“It  is  an  imaginative  paper 
which  shows  plenty  of  .sweat 
and  originality  —  an  unbeat¬ 
able  combination,”  the  citation 
stated. 

The  general  criticisms  were 
described  as  “landom  remarks 
the  judges  made  as  they  went 
through  the  660  entries”  by  Saul 
Friedman,  on  leave  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle^  who  served 
as  chairman.  The  other  judges 
were  Daniel  Berger,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times;  Gene  Graham,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean ;  William  J. 
Eaton,  UPI,  Washington;  Bruce 
Galphin,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
John  Kole,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Victor  K.  McElheny,  Charlotte 
Observer;  Bernard  Nossiter, 
Washington  Post;  Patrick  J. 
Owens,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial; 
and  Shelby  T.  Scates,  AP,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Need  fur  Union  Papers 

“We  realize  more  than  others 
the  need  for  a  strong  labor 
press,”  Mr.  Friedman  wrote  in 
part,  “and  we  are  all  incipient 
or  actual  unionists.  Therefore, 
we  make  these  criticisms  only 
because  we  unanimously  want 
to  see  a  good  newspaper,  a  good 
story,  and  a  good  picture. 

“The  judges  believe  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  this  age  of  big  mo¬ 
nopoly  journalism,  that  union 
newspapers  begin  to  present 
their  readers  their  version  of 


Press 

the  world  outside  the  union.  It 
does  no  good  for  the  union  news¬ 
paper  to  rant  at  the  anti-union 
commercial  press. 

“Granted  that  the  commercial 
press  is  anti-union,  it  would 
.seem  that  a  wiser  cour.se  would 
l)e  to  provide  an  antidote  by 
covering  and  doing  what  the 
commercial  press  is  not  doing. 

“To  l>e  more  specific: 

“Photographs:  Anybody  can 
lake  mug  shots,  or  grouj)  pic¬ 
tures,  or  pictures  of  jieoplc 
pointing  at  things.  It  takes  some 
imagination  to  do  more  than 
make  the  newspaper  a  sciap- 
hook  for  union  members  and 
officials.  One  paper  sent  in  five 
issues  and  in  four  of  them  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  same  top 
union  official.  We  cannot  believe 
any  official  to  be  so  vain  as  to 
order  his  picture  on  page  one 
in  four  out  of  five  issues.  .  .  . 

ISaered  Cows 

“Editorials:  It  seemed  that  in 
many  of  the  papers  and  the 
magazines  the  fire  of  militancy 
was  either  extinguished  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  flicker.  Judged  hy 
people  who  are  used  to  seeing 
sacred  cows  lying  around  in  the 
sun,  the  union  newspaper  seemed 
to  have  far  too  many  of  their 
own.  As  a  result  the  union  edi¬ 
torial  was  as  harmless  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  who  speaks  out  against 
sin.  Or  there  was  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  the  union  newspaper  who 
cursed  out  bosses,  and  politi¬ 
cians,  but  said  little  to  enlighten 
members  about  issues.  Almost 
all  of  these  editorials  are  edi¬ 
torials  of  advocacy  —  an  effort 
to  enlighten  and  persuade  or 
reinforce  a  point  of  view.  Too 
many  editorials  merely  repeated 
stories  elsewhere  in  the  paper. 
Too  many  cursed  the  dark  with 
no  words  that  brought  any  light. 

“Some  of  the  editorials  were 
ponderous,  predictable,  and  dull, 
relying  on  cliches  like  ‘first  and 
foremost,’  and  words  that  are 
supposed  to  bring  intensity,  like 
‘very,’  ‘extremely,’  and  ‘out¬ 
standingly.’ 

“Community  projects:  Too 
many  of  the  community  projects 
were  unimaginative.  .  .  .  Too 
many  of  the  projects  (and  other 
stories  as  well)  tried  to  show 
the  union  as  being  a  bunch  of 
‘good  guys’.  What  about  com¬ 
munity  projects  in  controversial 
fields  like  civil  rights?  A  com¬ 
munity  project  on  traffic  safety 
may  be  a  worthwhile  venture, 
but  does  it  make  for  exciting 
reading?  Does  it  make  for  a 
militant  trade  union?  Does  it 


liilerc«l  in  Oiilsidc  World 

“The  judges  favored  those 
papers  which  they  felt  l\ad  com¬ 
bined  balanced  coverage  of  un¬ 
ion  affairs  with  some  i<insidera- 
tion  of  the  outside  world  and 
how  the  union  member  was  re¬ 
lated  to  that  world.  The  judges 
were  repelled  by  the  jraiier  that 
preached  at  its  readers,  or  were 
simply  public  relation.-,  organs 
for  union  officials. 

“The  job  of  the  union  news- 
|)aper  is  to  stand  in  a  comple¬ 
mentary  way  to  the  commercial 
press;  or  to  be  a  .sut)plement; 
or  to  be  an  antidote.  In  any  case 
its  job  is  not  simply  to  .sell  the 
union,  but  unionism.  And  its  job 
is  to  make  l)etter  union  members 
and  Iretter  citizens  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Great  Expeelulioiis 

“Our  criticism  has  been  made 
in  a  constructive  spirit;  we  have 
greater  expectations  where  un¬ 
ion  newspapers  are  concerned. 

“The  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tions  demonstrate  that  a  union 
newspaper  or  magazine  does  not 
have  to  be  dull,  wishy-washy, 
or  crammed  with  stereotyped 
versions  of  public  contioversies. 
In  fact,  the  top-ranking  papers 
could  give  lessons  to  their  com¬ 
mercial  counterparts  in  many 
respects.  It  is  too  true,  however, 
that  the  lagging  union  papers 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch 
up  with  their  more  advanced 
brethren.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Nieman  Fellows  that  the  losen 
in  this  year’s  contest  will  make 
such  outstanding  improvement! 
that  the  1964  judges  will  have 
a  much  more  difficult  time  in 
selecting  the  best  from  a  better 
lot.” 

360  Publications 

The  ILPA  has  a  membership 
representing  360  publications. 

Leon  Stern,  editor  of  Justice 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding 
Bernard  R.  Mullady,  editor  of 
the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers’  News¬ 
letter.  Kenneth  Fiester,  of  the^ 
AFL-CIO  News,  Washington,^ 
was  re-elected  secretary-treaa*:’ 
urer. 

The  convention  in  New  York 
last  week  authorized  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  to  engage  a  full-time 
field  secretary.  He  would  be  in 
charge  of  (1)  stamp  out  un¬ 
ethical  advertising  practice* 
either  by  racket  papers  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  actual  labor  papers  or 
those  sponsored  by  the  labor 
movement;  and  (2)  “continuing 
improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  labor  press  itself.” 
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Pl^UF()HiVL\N(  !l<]  mALl  ATOR 

This  test  engineer  is  one  of  a  team  at  GM’s  Michigan  Proving  Ground  which  has  developed 
a  new  Performance- Economy  Console,  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  specially-designed  test 
equipment.  It  registers  car  performance  precisely — pickup,  hill  climbing,  passing — under  all 
sorts  of  driving  situations.  Fast,  slow  or  in-between  speeds.  Long  runs  or  short  hops.  City 
or  country  roads.  Rainy,  snowy  or  sunny  days.  Sizzling  heat  or  extreme  cold.  Fuel  consump¬ 
tion  is  also  measured  down  to  the  nearest  cubic  centimeter.  All  year  long,  the  exacting  tests 
go  on  and  on.  In  fact,  a  total  of  more  than  50,000  test  miles  are  logged  every  day  at  the  three 
GM  Proving  Ground  facilities — in  Michigan,  at  Pikes  Peak  and  in  Arizona. 

But  testing  doesn’t  begin  or  end  on  the  track.  In  the  GM  Proving  Grounds  and  other  GM 
laboratories  are  ultra-modern  instruments,  machines  and  computers — specifically  built  to 
test  for  noise,  vibration,  stress  and  durability  in  engine,  body  and  chassis.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  that  goes  into  a  GM  car  is  thoroughly  tested  and  retested.  These  constant  labora¬ 
tory  checks  make  the  data  collected  on  the  road  more  meaningful,  more  useful  every  year. 
The  goal  can  be  wrapped  up  in  one  word — quality! 

The  test  engineer  wears  three,  sometimes  even  four  hats.  He  plans  tests,  performs  tests, 
evaluates  test  results— and  even  designs  the  equipment  used  for  testing.  He  makes  a  big 
contribution  to  your  comfort,  safety  and  pleasure. 

Product  quality  is  paramount  at  General  Motors.  That’s  why  the  test  engineer  is  a  key 
man  on  the  GM  team. 

OENERU  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . , . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


(the  DALLAS  NEWS 

j  Jack  Beers 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
MEMBER  COOPERATION 


THE  DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD 
Bob  Jackson 


JFK  Spoke  of  Press 
With  Humor  and  Wit 


Always  witty  and  spontaneous 
in  his  remarks  alwut  national 
and  international  affairs  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  a  one-time  re- 
imrter  himself,  also  kept  this 
vein  of  humor  in  his  retorts 
about  the  press. 

In  one  of  his  first  news  con¬ 
ferences  (Feb.  8,  19(51)  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  on  the 
wisdom  of  government  officials 
not  identifying  themselves  in 
news  briefings  as  opposed  to  the 
“wide-open  news  conference,” 
Mr.  Kennedy  replied: 

“Well,  they  are  hazardous  in 
many  cases — ” 

On  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  press  subjected  him  to  some 
abuse,  the  President  (luijiped, 
“Well,  you  subject  me  to  some 
abuse,  but  not  to  any  lack  of 
respect.” 

P«M>r  Murx 

In  a  spewh  l)efore  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  April,  19(51,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  recalle<l  the  story  of  Karl 
Marx,  “stone  broke,  and  with  a 
family  ill  and  undernourished, 
constantly  appealed  to  (Horace) 
Greeley  and  Managing  Editor 
Charles  Dana  for  an  increase  in 
his  munificent  .salary  of  $5  per 
installment  .  .  .  But  when  all 
his  financial  appeals  were  re¬ 
fused,  Marx  looked  around  for 
other  means  of  livelihood  and 
fare  ...  If  only  this  capitalistic 
New  York  newspaper  (New 
York  Tribune)  had  treate<l  him 
more  kindly  .  .  .  history  might 
have  l)een  different.” 

“And  I  hope,”  he  added,  “all 
publishers  will  bear  this  lesson 
in  mind  the  next  time  they 
receive  a  poverty-stricken  appeal 
for  a  small  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  account  from  an  obscu)e 
newspaperman.” 

In  that  same  speech,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  humorously  commented  on 
his  privacy.  “If  in  the  last  few 
months,”  he  said,  “your  White 
House  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  have  been  attending 
church  services  with  regularity, 
that  has  surely  done  them  no 
harm.  On  the  other  hand,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  your  staff  and  wire 
service  photographers  may  l)e 
complaining  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  green  privileges 
at  the  local  golf  courses  which 
they  once  did.  ...  It  is  true  that 
my  predecessor  did  not  object  as 
I  do  to  pictures  of  one’s  golfing 
skill  in  action.  But  neither  on  the 
other  hand  did  he  ever  bean  a 
Secret  Service  man.” 

When  the  press  conferences 


dwindled  during  the  autumn  of 
19(51,  one  reporter  at  the  Nov.  8 
news  conference  askcnl  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  theie  were  anything  the 
newsmen  might  do  to  encourage 
more  meetings  with  the  press. 

oP  Likes  Them 

The  President  stammered, 
“Well  I  like  them.  But — sort  of 
— but  I  will — let  me  just  say 
that  I’ll  hold  these — I’m  anxious 
to  hold  press  conferences  as 
often  as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Mrs.  May  Craig  is  known  for 
her  .stand  on  women’s  rights, 
especially  those  related  to  women 
journalists.  In  the  Nov.  29  ses¬ 
sions  Mrs.  Craig  asked  the 
President,  if  in  the  light  of  his 
and  his  family’s  refusal  to  i)ar- 
ticipate  in  any  event  or  join  any 
club  which  practiced  racial  .seg¬ 
regation,  wouldn’t  it  be  fair  for 
him  and  his  administrators  to 
divline  to  speak  and  participate 
in  functions  where  wonum  re¬ 
porters  are  barred. 


The  President  diplomatically 
replied,  “I  think  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  if  the  meml)ers  of 
the  Press  Club  had  a  meeting 
and  permitted  you  to  come  and 
present  your  views  to  them  .  .  . 
but  I  give  my  view  as  an  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  Press  Club, 
not  as  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

During  his  second  year  of 
office.  President  Kennedy  kept 
his  spontaneity  and  wit.  In  a 
speech  before  the  White  House 
correspondents’  and  photogra¬ 
phers’  dinner,  April  27,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  this  to  say  alx)ut  the 
selection  of  photographers: 

('.oiispiracy? 

“I  must  say  that  I  am  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  selection  of  the 
photographers.  Last  year  when 
I  came  here,  the  president  was 
Frank  Cancellare.  And  this  year 
it  was  .Arthur  Lodovichetti.  Next 
year  is  Del  Vecchio.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  anything,  but  I 
do  understand  that  there  was  a 
mt*eting  in  upstate  New  York 
last  night  and  that  next  year’s 
president  is  going  to  l)e  one  of 
the  Muto  boys!” 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
jiress  in  the  Dec.  12  news  con- 
feience,  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 

“The  President  of  Chile  told 


The  late  President  in  a  typical  pose  at  one  of  his  many  news  conferences. 
He's  recognizing  a  reporter  to  ask  a  question.  His  last  conference  was 
on  Nov.  14. 


me  that  he  had  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  yesterday  and  that  the 
jtress  in  America  was  far  gentler 
than  in  Chile.  We  don’t  want  to 
give  him  the  wrong  impression, 
so  I’ll  call  on  Mr.  (^halmers 
Roberts.” 

During  that  same  news  con¬ 
ference  a  reporter  asked  the 
President  if  he  favored  impor¬ 
tant  government  stories  going  to 
a  restricted  few  reporters  who 
may  be  specially  called  in,  or,  if 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  he  would 
inform  his  administration  that 
the  news  should  flow  freely  to 
all  reporters  at  the  .same  time. 

Equal  Riglils 

Mr.  Kennedy  responded: 

“I  think — yes,  I  will  let  them 
know,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  . . . 
I  don’t  think  there  should  be  a 
discrimination  because  of  .size  or 
sex  or  any  other  reason.” 

In  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  last 
speeches  he  addressed  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in 
•Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Nov.  18.  He 
noted  that  two  of  the  guests, 
once  Prime  Ministers  of  Peru, 
were  now  newspaper  imblishers. 

“It  does  suggest  to  those  who 
hold  office,”  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 
“that  when  the  time  comes  that 
if,  as  they  .say  in  the  United 
States,  if  you  can’t  I)eat  them, 
join  them.” 

• 

Lasky’s  Critical  Book 
Taken  Off  the  Pres<^es 

Victor  Lasky,  a  former  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
reporter  and  now  a  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  col¬ 
umnist,  author  of  “JFK:  The 
Man  and  the  Myth,”  a  best-sell¬ 
ing  book  sharply  critical  of 
President  Kennedy,  announced 
that  the  Iwok’s  publishers  the 
Macmillan  Company,  “has 
.stopped  the  presses.” 

Mr.  Lasky  cancelled  12  lec¬ 
tures  and  three  television  ap¬ 
pearances. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  no  longer  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  criticism  on  my  part,” 
said  Mr.  Lasky  after  hearing  of 
the  President’s  assassination. 

• 

Law  Office  Opened 
By  New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has 
opened  a  law  office  at  head¬ 
quarters.  The  title  of  General 
Attorney  has  been  given  to 
James  C.  Goodale,  30-year-old 
Yale  and  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  graduate,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Times’ 
general  counsel,  Lord,  Day  4 
Lord. 

Mr.  Goodale’s  department  han¬ 
dles  the  day-to-day  routine  of 
all  legal  matters — libel,  labor, 
etc. — and  the  big  problems  go  to 
Louis  Loeb. 
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Kennedy  Retained 
Newsman’s  Outlook 


“A  Pre  sident  who  knows  how  age,”  which  won  the  1957  Pulit- 
to  write  a  news  story  and  a  First  zer  Prize  for  biography.  The 
Lady  who  can  snap  good  news-  book,  a  series  of  biographical 
pictures  will  be  residing  in  the  sketches  of  American  political 
White  House  after  Jan.  20.”  leaders  who  had  unusual  cour- 
The  alH)ve  was  the  lead  to  a  age  in  their  public  careers, 
news  story  in  Editok  &  Pi'B-  showed  clearly  that  the  author 
USHER  Xov.  12,  1960  (page  7).  was  himself  a  scholar  of  ability 
The  story  continued:  and  a  statesman  of  courage  and 

"Both  .lohn  Fitzgerald  Ken-  conviction, 
nedy,  the  President-elect,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  first 

his  wife,  .Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  to  occupy 
Kennedy,  have  had  professional  the  White  House, 
newspaper  experience  in  the  jjjg  early  newspaper  experi- 

typewriter  and  camera  depart-  ence  and  his  many  intimate  life- 
ments.  long  friendships  with  newsmen 

First-Katc  Reporter  his  news  confer- 


been  erroneously  or  unfa 
portrayed. 

Inquiring  IMiutugrupher 


Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  be-  'h  1Jo3  at  Newport,  K.  I. 
came  the  inquiring  photographer  “He  Was  a  Newspaperman 
of  the  Waakinyton  (D.  C.)  •  •.  •”  was  the  title  of  an  E&P 

Times- Hi  raid  (since  combined  editorial  July  23,  1960,  after 
into  the  WashiniiUm  Post)  on  Senator  Kennedy  had  been 
Jan.  21,  1952.  The  first  man  she  nominated  for  President.  It 
photographed  and  interviewed  pointed  out  that  the  phrase,  “I 
was  the  then  Vice  President  was  once  a  newspaperman  my- 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  years  self,”  could  truthfully  be  used 
before  had  been  sworn  into  the  Kennedy. 

House  of  Representatives  in  the  • 

_  Gettysburg  Musical 

Salute  Commissioned 

r  ^  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C  The  excitement  and  suspense 

^  ^  world  premiere  were  re- 

:  c-  leased  in  ringing  applause  Nov. 

^  ^  _  1  17  by  an  audience  of  2,300  for 

1  ^ “This  Sacred  Ground,”  a 

^  choral-orchestra  setting  of  Lin- 
coin’s  Gettysburg  Address  by 
^  composer  David  Diamond.  The 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
performed  the  work,  commis- 
sioned  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 

\  '  This  was  believed  to  be  the 

^  (  V.  first  commission  of  a  full-scale 

V  ^ ^  music  work  by  a  U.S.  newspaper. 


hibited  a  keen  interest  in  and  ^ 

Ifreat  ability  for  writing  by  be- 

coming  the  author  of  a  book,  .  _ _ ... 

“While  England  Slept.”  Al- 
though  he  was  a  very  young  man 

at  the  time,  the  author  showed  —  0*F.  K 

remarkable  insight  into  inter-  u 
national  affairs  and  depth  of  ^ 

perception  and  understanding  of 

the  milieu  that  produced  the  ^ 

melancholy  Munich  temporary 
appeasement  of  Hitler  by 

Chamberlain.  He  wrote  many  ^ 

articles  for  magazines. 

Pulitzer  Prize  ' 

After  Mr.  Kennedy  had  re¬ 
linquished  any  plans  he  had  for 
a  lifelong  career  to  enter  poli¬ 
tics  to  l)e  elected  a  Representa¬ 
tive  and  later  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  he  used  the  try-  ■  — ~  — 

ing  period  of  his  convalescence  "The  Hr$t  Voluntee 

from  a  serious  operation  on  his  of  the  cartoons  the' 

back  to  write  “Profiles  in  Cour-  that  the 
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Speiilel  Newspapers 
Will  Shift  to  Reno 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Speidel  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rate  will  shift  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  Reno,  Nev.,  next  summer. 

A  spokesman  for  the  nine- 
newspaper  group  said  the  move 
would  coincide  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Harry  S.  Bunker  as 
president.  John  Ben  Snow, 
chairman  of  the  board,  will 
maintain  offices  here. 


Open  Book 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

side  of  the  story  —  the  pleasant 
breakfast  at  Fort  Worth,  Jackie 
campaig^iing:  gaily  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  even  the  speech  the 
President  had  prepared  to  make 
at  the  luncheon. 

Stayed  Away  from  Luncheon 

Mr.  McKnight  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  luncheon,  but  he  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  in  the  newsroom. 
He  with  Hal  Lewis,  managing 
editor;  Charles  Dameron,  news 
editor,  and  Kenneth  Smart,  city 
editor,  had  carefully  planned 
coverage  of  the  Presidential 
visit.  They  thought  there  might 
be  incidents  —  pickets  with 
taunting  signs  —  but  not  death. 

Bob  Hollingsworth,  former 
city  editor  who  moved  to  Wash- 
in^on  early  this  year,  w'as  com¬ 
ing  in  with  the  Presidential 
party.  Other  reporters  were  as¬ 
signed  to  Houston,  Fort  Worth, 
and  all  along  the  motorcade 
route.  Messengers  were  posted 
at  different  spots  to  which  pho¬ 
tographers  were  to  toss  films  to 
be  carried  by  short  cuts  to  the 
office.  About  35  staffers  were  in¬ 
volved. 

The  plan  was  to  move  up  the 
third  ^ition  that  locks  up  at 
12:30  p.m.  for  the  first  big 
home  delivery.  The  first  lock-up 
was  at  9:30  a.m.,  with  a  replate 
at  10:30.  News  Editor  Dameron 
in  the  composing  room  with 
Telegraph  Editor  Paul  Taylor 
and  Gene  Farmer,  make-up,  got 
together  to  design  the  front 
page. 

“From  10  to  1  p.m.  our  pace 
was  frantic,”  Mr.  Dameron  said. 

•Ambulance  Code  Call 

“Then  came  a  three-ambu¬ 
lance  code  3  over  the  radio  — 
extreme  police  emergency  — 
homicide.  We  decided  to  hold 
page  one. 

“I  rushed  up  stairs  to  see 
what  it  was.” 

The  composing  room  is  on  the 
third  floor,  city  room  on  the 
fourth.  In  the  city  room,  Mr. 
McKnight  had  moved  into  the 
slot.  He  told  his  news  editor 
there  was  a  report  the  President 
had  been  shot.  Back  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  went  Dameron  to 
break  out  150-point  linoleum 
block  gothic  type  and  order  the 
headline: 

“PRESIDENT  SHOT.” 

Early  editions  on  the  street 
had  a  four-column  picture  of 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  arrival  in  Dallas 
on  the  right  hand,  and  a  two- 
column  measure  story  on  the 
left.  At  the  bottom  were  three 
two-column  features  on  Jackie; 
on  the  politics  of  the  visit,  and 
on  the  luncheon  reception. 

These  were  stripped  out,  when 


George  Carter,  police  reporter, 
fiash^  from  his  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  that  the  President  had 
lieen  shot.  Dameron  also  pulled 
“Caroline,”  a  two-panel  cartoon 
based  on  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  complete  speech  the 
President  never  gave  was  left 
on  page  17.  (All  comic  strips 
were  suspended  until  after  the 
funeral.) 

In  35  minutes,  2,500  words 
had  been  written  and  in  55  min¬ 
utes  3,000  were  set  in  type.  They 
came  from  the  rewrite  bank 
which  Mr.  McKnight  had  joined, 
and  to  which  he  contributed  the 
lead  and  much  of  the  copy.  Oth¬ 
ers  working  with  him  were  Stan 
Weinberg,  Carl  Burgen,  Ben 
Stevens,  Darwin  Payne,  and 
Hunter  Schmidt. 

“I  can’t  praise  Kenneth 
Smart,  our  33-year-old  city  edi¬ 
tor,  too  highly,”  Mr.  McKnight 
said.  “While  all  of  us  were  fly¬ 
ing  around  him,  he  never  once 
lost  his  head  or  his  grip  on  the 
story.  He  had  a  staff  of  30  in  the 
field,  and  always  knew  where 
each  one  of  them  was.” 

Mr.  McKnight  talked  about 
the  dramatic  irony  in  the  as¬ 
sassination  story.  Mr.  Kennedy 
w'as  within  50  yards  of  the  end 
of  the  motorcade  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.  A  few  minutes  before 
Mrs.  Connally,  the  Governor’s 
wife,  had  commented  to  Jackie 
that  “you  can’t  say  now  that 
Texans  aren’t  warm-hearted.” 
Then  it  w'as  a  Marxist  devotee 
who  was  caught  and  linked  to 
the  killing  rather  than  a  right¬ 
ist  in  this  conservative  town 
that  has  many  Birchites. 

Only  the  day  before,  flyers 
made  to  look  like  police  circulars 
carried  profile  pictures  of  the 
President  under  black  type  read¬ 
ing  “Wanted  for  Treason.”  Poli¬ 
ticians,  including  Gov.  Connally, 
warned  the  President  he  had 
better  not  come.  The  new'spaper- 
men  did  not.  They  still  think 
there  are  fewer  than  100  crack¬ 
pots  in  this  city  which  is  called 
“Big  D.” 

On  Saturday,  a  front  page 
editorial  in  the  Times  Herald 
by  A.  C.  Green  was  run  beneath 
the  picture  of  a  young  girl  cry¬ 
ing.  Eaman  Kennedy  of  the  staff 
had  taken  the  picture  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  just  after  the  President’s 
death  had  been  announced.  The 
title  was:  “Let  Us  Search  Out 
Our  Hearts.”  It  concluded: 

“What  happened  here  could 
have  happened  in  any  city.  But 
first  there  had  to  be  the  seeds 
of  hate  —  and  w'e  must  pray 
that  Dallas  can  never  supply  the 
atmosphere  for  tragedy  to  grow 
again. 

“The  bullet  that  felled  our 
President  was  molded  in  an  un¬ 
stable  world.  But  to  our  great 
sorrow,  it  found  its  mark  here.” 

At  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Jack  Krueger,  managing  editor. 


his  assi.stants,  and  City  Editor 
John  E.  King  Jr.,  had  their  cov¬ 
erage  carefully  outlined.  The  as¬ 
signment  sheet  had  seven  pho¬ 
tographers  positioned  —  Jack 
Beers,  at  the  airport;  Tom  Dil¬ 
lard  in  the  motorcade;  Joe 
Laird,  to  shoot  the  cheering 
crowds  and  the  motorcade  from 
a  high  vantage  point;  Doris 
Jacoby,  for  color  at  airport  and 
motorcade,  weather  permitting; 
Bill  Winfrey  at  the  luncheon; 
Marj'  Brinkerhof,  for  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  other  women’s  angles; 
and  Clint  Grant,  who  was  flying 
in  with  the  President’s  party. 

Reporters  Bob  Baskin,  with 
the  White  House  party;  Mike 
Quinn,  Biffle  Freund  and  Larry 
Groce,  had  feature  assignments. 
James  Ewell  was  covering  se¬ 
curity  angles,  and  Lewis  Harris, 
the  main  color.  There  were  nine 
people  at  the  Trade  Mart. 

None  of  the  top  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  feared  an  attempt  on 
the  President’s  life.  They 
thought  there  might  be  some 
sign  swinging,  they  said. 

After  the  assassination,  the 
bus  carrying  most  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corre.spondents  kept  on  to 
the  Trade  Mart  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  W’as  to  have  spoken.  They 
didn’t  know  anything  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Many  other  Texas  news¬ 
papermen  w’ere  there  including 
John  E.  King  Jr.,  Thomas  J. 
Simmons  and  William  T.  Rives 
of  the  News  with  their  wives. 
Jack  Krueger  had  been  chosen 
for  jury  duty  in  federal  court 
that  morning. 

It  was  a  photographer,  sta¬ 
tioned  outside  the  restaurant  to 
get  pictures  of  the  President’s 
arrival,  w’ho  told  the  news  to 
the  editors  and  w’riters  inside. 
Bill  Winfrey,  of  the  News,  got 
the  flash  over  a  police  radio.  He 
wasn’t  believed  at  first  by  the 
guests,  but  in  seconds  they  were 
on  their  various  ways,  back  to 
the  new’spaper  or  to  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

•Vnnouncemcnt  ut  Luncheon 

Also  at  the  luncheon  was  Tom 
Kirkland,  managing  editor  of 
the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle.  In  part,  this  is  the 
story  he  sent  to  his  paper: 

“The  rumor  started  spreading 
here  at  about  12:45  p.m.,  but  no¬ 
body  believed  it. 

“Everyone  just  stood  around 
in  disbelief.  At  about  1  p.m.  Eric 
Johnsson  announced  there  had 
been  a  mishap  during  the  pa¬ 
rade.  Everybody  had  finished 
eating.  He  told  them  the  mishap 
W’as  not  serious,  but  there  would 
be  a  delay  in  the  President’s 
address. 

“At  1:07,  Johnsson  announced 
in  a  very,  very  trembling  voice: 
T’m  not  sure  that  I  can  say 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  feel  almost 
as  I  did  on  Pearl  Harbor  day.’ 

“At  that  point  his  voice  broke. 


“Then  he  announced  that  the 
President  and  the  Governor  had 
been  shot.  ...  It  was  ijuiet.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  hundreds  of  report¬ 
ers  in  the  hall  to  cover  t  he  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech  were  crying.” 

At  2  a.m.  Tuesday  that  ubiqui¬ 
tous  rumor  about  Ruby’s  suicide 
came  in  over  the  Telety|)e.  This 
time  it  was  a  message  from 
Honolulu  asking  Dallas  to  check 
a  phone  call  just  received  there 
that  Ruby  w’as  dead. 

“We  also  got  a  message  to 
check  the  report  that  District 
Attorney  Wade  had  lx*en  killed,” 
Jack  Fallon  said  in  the  UPI  of¬ 
fice.  “I  messaged  back:  ‘Wade 
says  it  isn’t  true.’  ” 

•Accolade  to  Staff 

On  the  city  desk  assignment 
book  at  the  News,  city  editor 
King  w’rote  an  accolade  to  the 
staff.  “Thanks  to  each  and  every 
one  who  w’as  on  hand  Friday,”  it 
said.  “God  bless  you  all  for 
being  newspapermen.” 

But,  as  the  assignment  book 
revealed,  the  story  was  far  from 
being  signed  off  with  “30”  and 
many  questions  remained  for 
probing  reporters  to  w’ork  on. 

From  .sources  as  high  as  the 
White  House  came  promises 
that  a  full  investigation  would 
be  made  of  the  crimes  and  a  full 
disclosure  would  be  put  on  the 
record. 

One  unansw’ered  question  that 
plagued  newsmen  w’as  whether 
Dallas  police  had  stringently  en¬ 
forced  inspection  of  press  cre¬ 
dentials  of  reporters,  camera¬ 
men,  radio  and  television  tech¬ 
nicians  and  their  co-workers 
before  they  went  into  the  base¬ 
ment  at  City  Hall  to  watch  the 
transfer  of  Osw’ald  to  another 
jail. 

At  least  one  reporter  said  he  : 
had  not  been  questioned.  An¬ 
other,  Seth  Kantor  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  new’s papers, 
W’ho  knew  Jack  Ruby  from  Chi-  ! 
cago  days,  told  how  Ruby  turned  ' 
up  at  the  hospital  only  moments 
after  the  President  had  been  ! 
carried  in.  He  seemed  to  be  ‘ 
everywhere  mingling  with  news¬ 
men. 

Around  Friday  noon,  Ruby ' 
was  in  the  News’  cafeteria.  He  : 
went  to  the  ad  department,  as  j 
was  his  custom,  and  w’as  writing  j 
copy  for  his  night  club  at  the  j 
time  the  President  was  shot,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Hugh  Ainsworth,  a 
News  reporter.  He  was  described 
as  distraught  over  his  business 
and  more  talkative,  in  a  ram¬ 
bling  way,  than  usual.  He  ap¬ 
peared  very  upset  upon  hearing 
the  new’s  about  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Times  Herald  said  it  was 
apparently  by  ingratiating  him¬ 
self  with  reporters  and  police 
that  Ruby  was  able  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  City  Hall 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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basement  at  the  time  set  by 
Chief  Jesse  Curry  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  news  media.  A  city 
official  said,  “we  have  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  Ruby  got  into  the 
basement  area  by  helping  to 
move  a  heavy  television  camera. 
He  was  apparently  making  him- 
sdf  useful  to  the  press.” 

Darwin  Payne  of  the  Times 
Herald  .said  it  was  undoubtedly 
pressure  from  the  newsmen  that 
caused  Chief  Curry  to  take  Os¬ 
wald  out  in  full  view  of  tele¬ 
vision  audiences,  rather  than 
whisk  him  out  of  the  jail  .secret¬ 
ly.  The  chief  gave  a  promise 
and  kept  it,  although  it  was  an 
invitation  to  anyone  like  Ruby 
to  be  there  and  take  the  law  in 
his  own  hands. 

Ruby’s  attorney  quoted  him  as 
saying:  “I  walked  up  Main 
Street  toward  the  City  Hall  not 
knowing  the  time  they  were 
about  to  transfer  the  man.” 

M'ulked  Past  Policeincui 

Ruby,  according  to  the  lawyer, 
said  he  walked  past  policemen 
on  duty  while  they  were  talk¬ 
ing.  “I  guess  they  didn’t  notice 
me,”  he  said. 

“Chief  Curry  was  a  good 
chief,  he  is  still  a  good  chief,” 
a  Times  Herald  editorial  de¬ 
clared.  “His  actions  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  were  motivated  by  his 
best  intentions.  He  has  shown 
great  consideration  for  the  press 
in  all  of  his  years  of  service.” 

A  sorry  lesson  was  learned 
and  when  it  came  time  to  move 
Ruby,  the  chief  had  him  taken 
out  of  City  Hall  without  l)enefit 
of  crowds  and  publicity. 

And  when  the  F.B.I.  arranged 
a  simple  burial  ceremony  for  Os¬ 
wald  seven  reporters  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  pallbearers  because 
no  one  else  was  available. 

(In  Washington  on  Monday, 
many  of  the  entire  White  House 
press  corps  walked  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  funeral  procession  be¬ 
hind  world  dignitaries.) 

The  visiting  press  corps  was 
somewhat  of  a  problem  for  the 
local  new'spapers  and  stations, 
but  facilities  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  them.  By  Tues¬ 
day,  however,  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  domestic  and 
foreign  newsmen  became  irk¬ 
some.  At  one  time  as  many  as 
40  occupied  desks  in  the  Dallas 
News  newsroom.  The  welcome 
was  wearing  thin  and  the  home¬ 
town  editors  began  to  brush  off 
“visiting  firemen”  with,  “sorry, 
we’re  busy,  come  back  tomor¬ 
row.” 

When  tomorrow  came  the 
Texans  were  apologetic  and  co¬ 
operative. 

“We  just  had  too  much,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  editor. 

But  city  editor  King  said  he 
was  convinced  the  story  is  far 
from  finished. 
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Sales  of  newspapers  ran  high 
— as  many  as  80,000  above  the 
daily  normal  of  210,000  for  the 
Times  Herald.  Sol  Katz,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  News,  de¬ 
clined  to  talk  about  figures  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  care  to  use  the 
death  of  the  President  as  a  base 
for  boasting  about  business. 

A  task  to  which  the  news 
media  devoted  themselves  earn¬ 
estly  was  raising  funds  to  help 
the  family  of  Patrolman  J.  D. 
Tippitt.  Each  day’s  mail  to  the 
Times  Herald  contained  more 
than  $1,000  for  the  slain  police¬ 
man’s  widow  and  three  children. 
The  News  also  was  collecting 
donations. 


Amateurs 
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picture  of  the  actual  shooting. 
I  pulled  a  half-dozen  copies  while 
the  negative  was  still  wet.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  picture  showed 
Oswald  in  anguish  seconds  after 
Jack  Ruby  had  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  Ruby  could  l)e  seen,  gun 
.still  in  hand  and  pointed  at 
Oswald’s  stomach. 

This  picture,  copyrighted  by 
the  Times-Herald  and  serviced 
by  UPI  and  AP,  was  also  bought 
for  exclusive  magazine  rights 
by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
It  will  appear  in  the  Post’s 
Dec.  14  issue,  out  Dec.  10.  Both 
AP  and  UPI  gave  Mr.  Jackson 
a  Iwnus  and  the  Times-Herald 
raised  his  pay. 

Dramatic  Sequence 

Mr.  Jackson’s  picture  was  run 
in  tandem  by  many  newspapers 
with  one  taken  by  Jack  Beers 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Mr.  Beers  caught  a  shot  of 
Ruby,  gun  in  sight,  as  he  was 
about  to  blow  a  hole  in  Oswald’s 
stomach.  The  picture,  copy¬ 
righted  by  the  News,  was  serv¬ 
iced  by  AP. 

Mr.  Beers  told  E&P  he  had 
pre-focused  his  Mamiyaflex 
twin-reflex  camera  with  a  65  mm 
lens  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
entranceway  through  which  Os¬ 
wald  would  be  passing  on  his 
way  to  the  armored  truck  and 
county  jail. 

Mr.  Beers  was  standing  on  a 
pipe  railing  about  20  feet  away 
from  the  entrance.  He  was 
directly  across  the  driveway 
from  the  City  Hall  door  and 
above  some  television  cameras 
which  were  poking  their  lenses 
through  a  lower  level  of  the 
same  railing. 

“Actually,  the  railing  sepa¬ 
rates  the  entrance  and  exit 
driveway  from  the  police  park¬ 
ing  lot,”  Mr.  Beers  said.  “The 
railing  is  about  four  feet  high 
and  large  enough  for  one  person 
to  stand  on.  Leaning  against  a 
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post,  I  had  a  good  view  over  the 
heads  of  the  newsmen.  They 
were  below  me  and  strung  out 
along  the  railing  right  out  to 
the  exit  driveway.” 

The  tv  camera  crews  had 
cleared  a  path  in  front  of  them 
and  by  standing  above  the  tv 
cameras  Mr.  Beers  also  had  the 
same  clear  view  of  Oswald  as 
he  appeared. 

Mr.  Beers  related  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Oswald  through  the 
camera’s  open  viewfinder  as  the 
alleged  assassin  came  out  the 
door.  “When  he  first  came  into 
view,  there  were  too  many  police 
around  him  for  me  to  get  a  good 
picture,”  Mr.  Beers  said.  “I 
waited  for  a  clear  shot  and  for 
him  to  come  to  where  I  had  pre¬ 
focused.” 

Still  looking  through  the 
viewfinder,  Mr.  Beers  noticed 
some  movement  below  him  and 
to  the  right.  He  thought  it  was 
another  photographer  who 
wanted  a  close-up  for  better 
position.  “I  was  afraid  he  would 
obstruct  my  view  and  this  caused 
me  to  hesitate  a  fraction  of  a 
second,”  Mr.  Beers  said. 

“Then  I  heard  a  voice  .shout 
.something  like  ‘You  Son  of  a 
Bitch!’  and  it  made  me  hesitate 
again.  I  thought  that  this  guy 
was  going  to  get  in  front  of  me 
— I  had  no  idea  who  he  was.  I 
shot  right  then  to  get  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  Oswald  and  I 
wasn’t  even  sure  I  had  him  in 
my  picture.” 

As  with  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Beers  didn’t  know  what  he  had 
taken  until  he  developed  the  pic¬ 
ture.  “I  held  the  negatives  up 
to  the  light  and  there  was  Ruby 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand.” 

Mr.  Beers  was  not  in  the  Pres¬ 
idential  motorcade.  He  had  gone 
to  Love  Field  to  photograph  the 
President’s  arrival  in  Dallas 
then  returned  to  his  newspaper. 

Other  picture  coverage  of  Os¬ 
wald’s  shooting  included  photo¬ 
graphs  of  him  being  carried  to 
a  waiting  ambulance  and  Jack 
Ruby  being  subdued  by  the 
police.  Some  shots  in  newspa¬ 
pers  were  taken  right  off  the 
frames  of  television  clips  with 
full  credit  given  to  the  networks 
who  made  them.  These  pictures, 
though  not  of  top  quality  in  re¬ 
production,  illustrated  in  the 
newspapers  how  the  murder  was 
seen  by  millions  of  tv  viewers. 

Other  Good  Pictures 

There  were  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  distributed  by 
both  wire  services  which  showed 
President  Kennedy  moments  be¬ 
fore  the  fatal  bullet. 

And  what  may  become  one  of 
our  most  historic  photographs 
showed  Lyndon  Johnson  being 
swonu^n  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  funeral 
plane  2%  hours  after  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  slain  President’s  wife 


.stands  l)eside  the  new  Chief 
Executive. 

This  picture  was  made  by 
Capt.  Cecil  Stoughton,  official 
White  House  photographer,  who 
was  the  only  cameraman  allowed 
to  record  the  ceremony. 

Future  historians  will  also 
have  a  full  record  of  the  events 
which  followed  Iwth  slayings — 
the  hospital,  the  arrival  back  in 
Washington,  the  mourners,  the 
funerals,  the  public  reaction. 
They  will  know  exactly  what 
Lee  Har\’ey  Oswald  looked  like 
from  the  time  of  his  capture 
until  his  death. 

By  Tuesday,  numerous  pic¬ 
tures,  lK)th  still  and  movie,  were 
being  offered  to  news  media.  At 
least  one  television  station  was 
besieged  with  protests  after  it 
had  shown  .scenes  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  motorcade  at  the  moment 
of  the  shooting.  Many  viewers 
considered  them  to  lie  too  grue¬ 
some. 


‘/ saw  him...* 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Details  and  more  details  .  .  . 
for  a  running  story.  Eyewitness 
accounts.  (The  actual  shooting 
had  been  televised.) 

For  a  moment  the  wire  re¬ 
turned  to  updated  stories  of 
tributes  to  the  slain  President 
and  the  grim  development  in 
Dallas. 

Again  FLASH: 

DALLAS  —  DOCTOR  SAYS 
OSWALD  DEAD. 

B125PCS 

It  was  at  exactly  1:07.  Dr. 
Tom  Shires  report^,  that  the 
accused  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  died  from  a  single  bul¬ 
let  wound  into  his  abdomen. 

It  was  “around  1  o’clock”  on 
Friday,  Nov.  22,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  died. 


Steve  McLachlin’s  cartoon  !n  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Ra.)  Morning 
Journal  and  Evening  News.  The 
caption  was  the  excerpt  from  the 
President's  Inaugural  Address  — 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you.  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 
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Reitemeyer 
Is  President 
Of  lAPA 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

John  R.  Reitemeyei’,  president 
and  i)ublisher  of  the  Hartford 
Counint,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  close  of  its  19th 
annual  assembly  here  Nov.  22. 
Mr.  Reitemeyer,  who  had  been 
first  vicepresident,  succeeds 
Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Sovedades,  Mexico  City. 

Pedro  G.  Beltran,  publisher 
of  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  was 
named  first  vicepresident.  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  named 
second  vicepresident.  Jose  Dut- 
riz  Jr.,  La  Prensa  Grnfxea,  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador,  was 
named  secretary,  and  John  A. 
Brogan  Jr.,  Hearst  Corporation, 
was  re-named  treasurer. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lished,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Howard.  Vice  chairmen 
of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Agustin  Edwards,  El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  Chile,  and  Rodolfo 
Junco  de  la  Vega,  El  Norte, 
Monterrey,  Mexico. 

Harold  Fitzgerald.  Pontiae 
(Mich.)  Press,  president  of  the 
lAPA  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc., 
was  re-elected  as  was  John 
Herbert,  QMtwcy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger,  president  of  the  lAPA 
Technical  Center. 

Six  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  lAPA  board  of  directors 
and  nine  directors  were  re¬ 
elected,  all  for  terms  running 
through  1965. 

New  directors  are:  Amadeo 
Barletta,  El  Mundo,  Havana 
Cuba  (in  exile) ;  George  Beebe, 
managing  editor,  Mkimi  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Brady  Black,  executive 
editor,  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer;  Edward  Harte,  San  An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  St-anxlard-T  imes ; 
Marian  S.  DrjToos,  New  York 
Times,  and  David  B.  Lindsay 
Jr.,  Sarcusota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune. 

Re-elected : 

Pedro  G.  Beltran,  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  Peru;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor.  Editor  & 
Publisher;  Pedro  J.  Chamorro, 
La  Prensa,  Managua,  Nicara¬ 
gua;  Jose  Dutriz,  La  Prensa 
Grafica,  San  Salvador,  El  Sal¬ 
vador;  William  R.  Hearst  Jr., 
Hearst  Corporation;  Jack  R. 
Howard,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Nicholas  Ifft,  Idaho 
State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
Mons.  Jesus  Maria  Pellin,  La 
Religion,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
and  Pablo  Vargas  Badillo,  El 


Mnndo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  20th  annual  assembly  is 
scheduled  for  Mexico  City  next 
Fall  and  the  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors 
will  lie  held  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic,  in  March. 

ResulutiimK 

In  formal  resolutions,  lAPA 
reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  gov¬ 
ernment  monopolies  for  news¬ 
print  importation  and  asked  for 
free  and  unrestricted  importa¬ 
tion  without  duty  and  for  the 
elimination  of  all  centralized 
agencies  preventing  free  trade 
in  newsprint. 

It  warned  against  communist 
infiltration  of  the  press  and 
called  for  defensive  action. 

lAPA  also  hailed  the  efforts 
of  the  Cuban  underground  in 
publishing  clandestine  newspa¬ 
pers.  At  the  same  time  it  asked 
for  the  release  of  Cuban  news¬ 
papermen  now'  held  in  jail  by 
the  Castro  regime. 

The  Bolivian  gov'ernment  will 
allow’  the  newspaper  La  Razon 
of  La  Paz  to  publish  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  cablegram  read  at 
a  closing  session. 

It  w’as  the  first  gov’ernmental 
expression  concerning  the  closed 
newspaper  in  the  last  10  years, 
Bolivian  new’spapermen  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  said.  It  was 
the  first  reply  to  repeated  lAPA 
protests  over  the  forced  suspen¬ 
sion  of  that  paper. 

No  official  reparation  damages 
w'ere  offered  to  Los  Ticmpos  of 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  whose 
presses  were  destroyed  and  the 
government  has  not  guaranteed 
the  reappearance  of  La  Razon. 

Reaction  to  the  cablegram  was 
one  of  caution. 

Gei'man  E.  Ornes  of  El 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  advised  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  examine  the  offer 
closely,  while  Maria  Carrasco 
of  the  newspaper  El  Diario,  La 
Paz,  admitted  he  did  not  know 
that  negotiations  had  been  un- 
derwvay  to  establish  resumption 
of  La  Razon. 

Inliltratiun 

Communist  undercover  activi¬ 
ties  to  undermine  the  free  press 
in  America  will  be  watched 
closely  by  a  subcommittee  of 
lAPA,  Manuel  Cisneros,  of  La 
Cronieu,  Lima,  Peru,  reported 
to  the  general  assembly. 

The  committee  found  that 
among  the  various  procedures 
of  communist  infiltration  of  the 
free  press  is  that  communism 
first  defends  any  action  tending 
to  support  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Latin  America,  protesting 
local  or  national  abuses. 

“Thus,”  the  report  stated, 
“they  win  over  the  .sympathy 
and  gratitude  of  many  demo¬ 
cratic  editors. 

“Mere  talk  will  not  curtail 


Roy  CoWs  ■ 

THE  DISGRACE  News  Leak  i 

OF  Diims  Charge  Fails 

Roy  M.  Cohn's  charges  that  ( 
the  federal  government  had  used  ‘ 
the  news  media  to  inriuence  a  ' 
Grand  Jury  that  indicted  him  ' 
for  perjury  didn’t  hold  up  under 
judicial  examination. 

Federal  Judge  Archie  0.  Daw¬ 
son  in  New  York  this  week  said 
Mr.  Cohn,  an  attorney,  had 
failed  to  establish  any  evidence 
that  the  jury  deliberations  had 
l)een  “tainted  by  publicity.” 

Nor  had  the  defendant  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  publicity  was 
ASSASSINATION  EDITION— This  generated  by  prosecuting  offi- 
was  the  front  page  of  a  special  cials,  the  court  ruled, 
edition  of  the  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mr.  Cohn  was  chief  counsel  to 
Mirror.  The  Mirror,  normally  pub-  the  Senate  Investigation  Com- 
lished  Thursdays  in  a  Dallas  sub-  ^jttee  which  the  late  Senator 
urb.  put  the  above  out  on  Mon-  j  McCarthy  headed, 

day,  Nov.  25.  The  picture  on  the  * .  •  j-  a.  j  i?  • 

left  shows  the  empty  seats  at  the  After  being  indicted  for  perjpy 
head  table  in  the  Dallas  Merchan-  conspiracy  to  obstruct  jus- 

dise  Mart.  Mirror  Editor/publisher  tice  in  the  United  Dye  &  Chemi- 
Penn  Jones  Jr.,  was  there  awaiting  cal  Corporation  stock  fraud  case, 
the  arrival  of  President  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cohn  lashed  out  at  govem- 
In  an  editorial,  he  wrote  "the  dis-  ment  officials  for  deliberately 
grace  of  Dallas  may  well  hang  on  leaking  information  to  report- 
its  conscience  for  many  years  .  .  . 

many  in  Dallas  in  the  past  could  Specifically,  Mr.  Cohn  and 
have  acted  with  more  courage  and  5,  .  nr  m  . 

conviction  to  make  the  city  less  another  lawyer,  Murray  E.  Got- 
dangerous."  Mr.  Jones  added  that  tesman,  were  accused  of  com- 
Dallas  "should  be  placed  under  plicity  to  prevent  the  indictment 
the  soil  and  sowed  with  salt."  of  four  men  in  the  stock  fraud 
_  case. 

this  threat.  Red  activities  should  his  charges,  Mr.  Cohn  smd 

be  recognized  in  order  to  find  ^ 

practical  methods  of  curtail-  distant  to  the  Attorney  General, 

„  had  told  three  New  York  Jour-  \ 

,  nal- American  reporters:  “Don’t 
The  subcommittee  report  said  yourself,  we’ll  get  Roy  Cohn 
members  are  conscious  that  com-  sooner  or  later  ” 
munist  infiltration  is  proofing,  charged  that  govern-  j 

“sometimes  swiftly  and  at  other  information  i 

times  slowly  but  nevertheless 

relentlessly.  Wall  Street  Journal,  to  ; 

It  is  the  duty  of  “all  demo-  Life,  and  to  newspapers  around  , 
cratic  journalists  of  America,”  the  country, 
the  report  noted,  “to  stop  defi-  Judge  Dawson’s  memorandum 
nitely  this  advance,  not  tomor-  denying  Mr,  Cohn’s  motion  for 
row  but  right  now.  Later,  it  will  dismissal  of  the  indictment  said 
be  very  difficult  to  achieve  sue-  the  attorney’s  accusations  had 
cess  and  the  day  might  come  ijeen  “categorically  denied”  by  ^ 
when  it  will  be  impossible.”  the  Government,  Moreover,  j 

Judge  Dawson  said,  there  was 
“no  factual  data  justifying  a 
conclusion  that  the  allegations 
M  made  in  the  papers  are  true,” 

■  I  dismiss  an  indictment,  the 

n  court  said,  there  must  be  “more 

MlWlj  I  merely  blatantly  asserted 

BapSy  H  accusations,  innuendoes  and 

w  9  suspicions.” 

n  I J  Miles  Bouton  Dies 

^  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

S.  Miles  Bouton,  87,  Associ- 
ated  Press  correspondent  23 
years  in  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  and  a  Post-Journal 
columnist  here  until  1954,  died 
Jim  Berry's  memorial  carfoon  for  NEA.  Nov.  23. 
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this  threat.  Red  activities  should 
be  recognized  in  order  to  find 
practical  methods  of  curtail¬ 
ment.” 

The  subcommittee  report  said 
members  are  conscious  that  com¬ 
munist  infiltration  is  proceeding, 
“sometimes  swiftly  and  at  other 
times  slowly  but  nevertheless 
relentlessly.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  “all  demo¬ 
cratic  journalists  of  America,” 
the  report  noted,  “to  stop  defi¬ 
nitely  this  advance,  not  tomor¬ 
row  but  right  now.  Later,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  day  might  come 
when  it  will  be  impossible.” 
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HERE'S  TO  MUTT  &  JEFF — On  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  comic  strip 
"Mutt  &  Jeff",  a  room  honoring  the  characters  was  opened  in  the  Gas¬ 
light  Club,  New  York.  Shown  at  the  party  are  Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  execu¬ 
tive  Sunday  editor  of  the  Bosfon  (Mass.)  G/o6e,  which  has  used  "Mutt 
&  Jeff"  in  full  page  size  wrapped  around  the  Sunday  Globe  for  the 
entire  53  years  of  his  association  with  the  paper;  John  Osenenko, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
the  comic;  Al  Smith,  cartoonist  who  draws  the  strip,  created  by  the 
late  Ham  Fisher. 


n  yndicaie 
u  entences 

Fred  Neher,  creator  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  cartoon  panel 
“Life’s  Like  That!”  (Bell-Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate) ,  is  teaching  on 
the  side  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Bill  Ebel  (213  St.  Ann’s  Ave., 
Bronx  54,  New  York)  syndicates 
his  weekly  boxing  column, 
“Ebel’s  Boxing  News”  to  33 
daily  newspaper  throughout 
the  world.  It  appears  in  five 
other  languages  besides  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  hard-hitting  and  newsy 
column  currently  is  uncovering 
how  Joe  Adonis,  New  York 
gangster  deported  to  Italy,  has 
taken  over  the  fight  game  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Ebel  is  also  boxing 
editor  of  the  National  Police  Ga^ 
zette. 

Arnold  Dibble,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Civil  Air 
Transport  (CAT),  Taipei,  Tai¬ 
wan,  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  on  Nov.  1  may  have  made 
airline  advertising  history  by 
starting  to  sponsor  the  comic 
strip  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz.  A  small  four-column  ad 
is  used  over  the  strip  in  the 
China  News,  Taipei,  stating: 
“Happiness  is  a  holiday  by  the 
Mandarin  Jet.  Peanuts  is 
brought  to  you  by  your  CAT  to 
brighten  your  day.”  Mr.  Dibble 
writes  that  he  may  try  this 
stunt  in  other  areas  of  Asia. 

Gordon  Langley  Hall,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Service  &  Syndicate,  well- 
known  for  his  series  on  the 
British  Royal  family  and  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  news,  and  the 
author  of  several  books,  under¬ 
went  emergency  surgery  for  an 
intestinal  disorder,  caused  by 
an  old  accident,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  continued  to  run  his 
syndicate  from  his  bed,  with  the 
help  of  his  secretary. 

Marquis  Childs,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “The  Role  of  the  Colum¬ 
nist”  to  the  Annenberg  School 
of  Communications,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  listed  these 
deadly  sins  to  which  the  col¬ 
umnist  may  fall  victim:  “The 
Permanently  Stuck  Whistle,  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Practically 
Everybody  Versus  the  Happy 
Ending  in  the  Last  Paragraph, 
We’ve  Been  Through  All  This 
Before,  the  Neighing  (some¬ 
times  spelled  naying)  White 
Charger,  the  Beehive  Syn¬ 
drome.” 

The  East  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Journal  inteiwiewed  Cy  Barrett, 


vicepresident  and  business  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate,  Chicago.  Here’s 
an  excerpt:  “A  strong  return 
to  individualism  is  predicted  by 
Cy  Barrett,  writer  of  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  column  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Journal.  He  feels 
the  return  to  individuality  will 
come  about  despite  the  threat 
of  automation  because:  1)  Peo¬ 
ple  are  tired  of  lieing  numbers. 
They  want  to  be  individuals. 
2)  Many  people  automated  out 
of  jobs  are  going  to  have  to  be 
enterprisers  to  survive,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  job  security  as  it 
once  existed  in  this  country  is 
today  a  mirage.” 


for  Interiors’ 

Is  New  Free  Feature 

The  first  release  of  “Ideas 
for  Interiors,”  a  new  free 
monthly  home  decorating  edi¬ 
torial  service  of  the  Wallpaper 
Council,  was  mailed  to  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  home  furnishings 
editors  of  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

The  400-word  column  will  in¬ 
clude  various  aspects  of  interior 
design  and  will  feature  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  as  guest  colum¬ 
nist  each  month. 

While  walls  and  wallpaper 
will  be  discussed,  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  the  overall 
decorating. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYHELO 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  a  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOEWILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTIE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  0 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

‘THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  O/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 
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BROWNE  WINS  LADY — Cartoonist  Dik  Browne,  (center)  who  draws 
"Hi  and  Lois"  is  a  happy  young  man  accepting  the  Banshees  "Silver 
Lady"  award  as  the  outstanding  newspaper  artist  of  the  year  from 
Arthur  ("Bugs")  Baer.  Looking  on  is  Frank  C.  McLearn,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  King  Features  Syndicate.  Earlier  in  the  year,  Mr.  Browne  cap¬ 
tured  the  National  Cartoonists  Society's  "Reuben",  as  their  "Cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  year,"  and  was  elected  president  of  the  society.  The  "Lady" 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne  in  ceremonies  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  scene  of  the  Banshees  annual  award  luncheon. 


New  York  Court  Reduces 
‘Excessive’  Libel  Verdict 


Trial  Judge  Should  Not  Stand 
Idly  By  for  ‘Shocking’  Judgment 


All  five  justices  in  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  (First  De¬ 
partment)  apreed,  in  a  formal 
decision  last  week,  that  trial 
judges  have  the  duty  to  keep 
verdicts  for  punitive  damages 
within  reasonable  Iwunds  in  libel 
cases. 

The  court  set  aside  the  “gross¬ 
ly  excessive  and  most  unreal¬ 
istic”  verdict  of  $3.5  million 
which  a  jury  awarded  to  John 
Henry  Faulk,  a  television  en¬ 
tertainer,  against  two  individ¬ 
uals  and  a  publication  for  brand¬ 
ing  him  as  a  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizer. 

At  one  point  in  the  opinion. 
Justice  Benjamin  J.  Rabin  de- 
scril)ed  the  verdict  as  “shocking¬ 
ly  excessive.”  He  wrote: 

Some  Relation  to  Reality 

“A  court  may  not  stand  by 
idly  when  it  is  apparent  that  a 
verdict  is  shockingly  excessive. 
A  jury’s  verdict  must  have  some 
relation  to  reality  and  it  is  the 
court’s  duty  to  keep  it  so.” 

The  case  may  he  academic,  as 
far  as  the  plaintiff  is  concerned, 
since  one  of  the  defendants  is 
dead  and  the  other  two  have 
no  tangible  assets  of  any  con¬ 
sequence. 

However,  the  court  ordered  a 
new  trial  should  be  held  unless 
Mr.  Faulk  consents  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  com|)ensa- 
tory  damages  to  $400,000  and 
punitive  damages  as  against 
Aware  Inc.  to  $50,000  and  as 
against  Vincent  J.  Hartnett  to 
$100,000. 

It  was  noted  that  the  estate 
of  Laurence  A.  Johnson  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  $175,000  to  Mr. 
Faulk  as  partial  settlement  of 
the  judgment.  His  estate  did  not 
appeal  from  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Faulk  estimated  that  the 
case  had  cost  him  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars.  His  at¬ 
torney  was  Louis  Nizer,  who 
represented  Quentin  Reynolds  in 
the  famous  libel  suit  against 
Westbrook  Pegler  (related  in 
Mr.  Nizer’s  book,  “My  Life  in 
Court.”)  Among  the  defendants’ 
counsel  was  Charles  E.  Henry, 
the  Hearst  attorney  who  repre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Pegler. 

The  members  of  the  appellate 
court  were  Charles  D.  Breitel, 
Benjamin  J.  Rabin,  James  B.  M. 


McNally,  Samuel  W.  Eager  and 
Francis  Bergan.  Justice  Bergan 
is  a  onetime  newspaperman  who 
was  recently  elected  to  serve 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  after 
being  30  years  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench. 

It  is  unusual  for  an  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Apjiellate 
Division  to  l)e  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Apjjeals.  The  latter’s 
permission  must  be  obtained. 

Strung  Precedent 

If  the  ruling  stands,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  become  a  landmark  opinion 
which  defense  lawyers  could  cite 
in  an  attempt  to  control  run¬ 
away  jury  verdicts  that  have 
become  fairly  common  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  tendency  by  plaintiffs’ 
attorneys  to  appeal  to  juries  to 
award  not  only  compensatory 
damages  for  actual  losses  but  to 
“punish”  the  publishers.  The 
size  of  punitive  awards  has  been 
regarded  as  a  restraint  on  the 
press. 

Justice  Rabin’s  recitation  of 
the  Faulk  case  and  the  court’s 
conclusion  follow  in  part: 

This  action  is  in  libel.  At  the 
time  of  the  allege<t  lil)el  the 
plaintiff  was  a  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  performer.  He  had  his 
own  show  known  as  the  “John 
Henry  Faulk  Show,”  a  daily 
featui-e  of  Station  WCBS.  In 
addition  he  made  guest  appear¬ 
ances  on  other  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  he  was  widely 
known  by  the  public  and  in  his 
profession. 

The  defendant.  Aware  Inc.,  is 
a  “membership  corporation 
whose  purpose  is  to  combat 
Communism  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  communication  indus¬ 
tries.”  The  defendant,  Hartnett, 
was  a  founder  and  director  of 
Aware  and  his  “principal  source 
of  income”  was  derived  from 
“serving  as  a  consultant  to  vari¬ 
ous  sponsors  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  with  respect  to 
political  backgrounds  of  radio 
and  television  performers.”  The 
third  defendant,  Johnson,  died 
during  the  course  of  the  trial 
and  his  estate  did  not  appeal 
from  the  judgment. 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  the 
defendants  conspired  to  defame 


him  through  the  issuance  of 
libelous  articles  with  the  ex¬ 
press  malicious  intent  of  de- 
-stroying  his  career  in  television 
and  radio  and  that  through  the 
issuance  of  such  libelous  articles 
they  succeeded  in  so  doing.  .  .  . 

The  plaintiff  was  extremely 
successful  in  his  suit,  the  jury 
bringing  in  a  verdict  of  $1,000,- 
000  as  compensatory  damages 
as  against  all  three  defendants, 
and  $1,250,000  as  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  against  each  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  Aware  and  Hart¬ 
nett.  .  .  . 

No  Denial 

The  sufficiency  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  tested  in  Special 
Term.  Special  Term  held  that 
the  Aware  bulletin  “may  reason¬ 
ably  be  understood  as  charging 
that  “plaintiff  was  either  a  com¬ 
munist  or  that  he  co-opeiated  in 
communistic  activities  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  communist  figures.’  ” 

There  was  no  denial  that 
Aware  issued  and  published  the 
offending  document,  or  that 
Hartnett  was  the  author  of  that 
l)aper.  The  complete  defenses 
were  truth  and  fair  comment; 
the  partial  defenses  were  truth, 
reply  and  reasonable  reli¬ 
ance.  .  .  . 

The  proof  in  support  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  He  conclusively  established 
that  the  defendants  planned  to 
destroy  his  professional  career 
through  the  use  of  the  libelous 
publications  directed  to  the 
places  where  they  would  do  him 
the  most  harm.  He  proved  that 
they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
proof  established  that  the  libel¬ 
ous  statements  were  not  made 
recklessly  but  rather  that  they 
were  made  deliberately.  The  acts 
of  the  defendants  were  proven 
to  be  as  malicious  as  they  were 
vicious.  The  defendants  were 
not  content  merely  with  publish¬ 
ing  the  libelous  statements  com¬ 
plained  of  knowing  that  injury 
to  the  plaintiff  must  follow  such 
publication.  They  pursued  the 
plaintiff  with  the  libel  making 
sure  that  its  poison  would  be  in¬ 
jected  directly  into  the  well- 
springs  of  his  professional  and 
economic  existence.  They  did  so 
with  deadly  effect.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  destroyed,  his  en¬ 
gagements  were  cancelled  and 
he  could  not  gain  employment 
in  his  field  despite  every  effort 
on  his  part. 

Partial  Defense  of  Truth 

And  what  of  the  defenses? 
There  was  absolutely  no  support 


for  them  —  to  a  point  where  the 
defendants  admit  that,  except 
for  the  partial  defense  of  truth 
and  the  partial  defense  of  rea¬ 
sonable  reliance,  the  court  prop¬ 
erly  dismissed  them.  ...  So  we 
have,  as  found  by  the  jury  and 
amply  supported  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  a  vicious  libel,  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  maliciously  planned  and 
executed  with  deva.stating  effect 
upon  the  plaintiff,  all  without  a 
semblance  of  justification. 

The  appellants  urge  that  the 
judgment  be  reversed  because, 
among  other  rea.sons,  “the  testi¬ 
mony  regarding  ‘blacklisting’ 
was  so  prejudicial  as  to  amount 
to  reversible  error.”  Blacklist¬ 
ing,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
the  practice  i)revalent  in  the 
entertainment  industry  of  list¬ 
ing  those  entertainers  who  were 
accused  of  being  communists,  or 
of  having  communistic  affilia¬ 
tions.  Such  listing  invariably  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
engagements  of  one  so  listed 
and  generally  rendered  him  un¬ 
employable.  ...  I 

Even  assuming  that  some  of 
the  testimony  was  hearsay  and 
some  of  it  excessively  cumula-  ( 
tive,  a  reversal  is  not  here  called 
for.  The  guilt  of  the  defendant! 
was  so  clearly  established  by  the 
other  evidence  in  the  case  so  as 
to  have  left  the  jury  no  choice 
but  to  find  the  defendants  liable. 

We  are  greatly  concerned, 
however,  with  the  size  of  the 
verdict  —  lx)th  as  to  compensa¬ 
tory  and  punitive  damages,  i 
True,  fixing  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  is  primarily  in  the  province 
of  the  jury  and  as  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  libel  cases,  "the 
jury  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  supreme  arbiter  on  the 
question  of  damages.”  The  court, 
if  possible,  should  try  to  avoid 
invading  that  field.  However,  a 
court  may  not  stand  by  idly 
when  it  is  apparent  that  a  ver¬ 
dict  is  shockingly  excessive.  A 
jury’s  verdict  must  have  some 
relation  to  reality  and  it  is  the 
court’s  duty  to  keep  it  so.  We 
find  the  verdict  to  be  grossly 
excessive  and  most  unrealistic- 
even  in  the  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

His  Prior  Earnings 

The  plaintiff’s  prior  earnings  ; 
are  an  important  factor  in  as¬ 
sessing  the  damage  suffered 
when  his  earnings  are  cut  off.  j 
His  damage  need  not  be  limited  | 
to  the  level  of  his  actual  earn¬ 
ings  at  the  time  of  the  libel.  His 
potential  earnings  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  there  is 
evidence  to  enable  a  jury  to 
assess  those  potentialities.  In 
this  case,  the  plaintiff’s  iwtential 
earnings  were  fixed  by  his  wit¬ 
nesses  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Xhe  larp^'r  fijarure  was  arrived 
at  by  reference  to  the  earnings 
of  those  who  had  reached  the 
very  top  of  the  profession.  We 
are  mindful  of  the  statement  of 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Justice 
Breitel,  in  the  Grayson  case 
where  he  said  ‘In  the  ca.se  of 
persons  of  rare  and  special  tal¬ 
ents,  many  are  called  but  few 
are  chosen.’  While  the  plaintiff’s 
experts  testified  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  would,  without  doubt,  be 
among  the  ‘chosen,’  it  seems  that 
none  of  these  experts,  although 
in  the  entertainment  field,  was 
perceptive  enough  to  contract 
for  his  .services  even  though  his 
earnings  were  never  more  than 
about  $35,000  a  year. 

Those  who  testified  to  poten¬ 
tial  earnings  of  between  $100,- 
OOO  and  $250,000  arrived  at  that 
estimate  based  upon  the  com¬ 
parable  performers  were  receiv¬ 
ing.  Yet  they  gave  no  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  why  the  plaintiff’s 
earnings  were  so  comparatively 
low.  In  short,  the  testimony  of 
the  expei  ts  left  plenty  of  room 
for  speculation. 

Upon  that  testimony,  the  jury 
was  justified  in  its  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  plaintiff’s  pros¬ 
pects  for  advancement  in  his 
profession  were  extremely  good 
and  that  his  income  would  rise 
correspondingly.  Despite  that 
however,  there  is  hardly  enough 
justification  for  the  finding  of 
compensatory’  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000,  even  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  his  mental 
pain  and  suffering.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  at  current 
savings  bank  interest  rates,  his 
yearly  income  for  life  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  t)est  of  his  past  earn¬ 
ings.  We  believe  that  the  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  should  be 
fixed  at  a  figure  no  higher  than 
$400,000. 

The  I’linitivc  Damages 


of  such  duty  we  conclude  that 
the  awards  made  for  punitive 
damages  in  this  case  are  grossly 
excessive. 

The  jury  awarded  the  sum  of 
$1,250,000  against  each  of  the 
two  appellants.  However,  one 
was  more  culpable  than  the 
other.  They  should  not  l)e  pun¬ 
ished  alike.  While  Aware  was 
a  willing  participant  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  libel,  Hartnett 
was  the  chief  actor.  It  was  Hai  t- 
nett,  rather  than  Aware,  who 
stood  to  gain  or  lose  depending 
upon  whether  the  ])laintiff  was 
to  l)e  permitted  to  resist  his 
activities  or  l)e  silenced.  It  w’as 
he  who  was  the  author  of  the 
objectionable  i)amphlet  and  it 
was  he  who  jmt  it  in  i)laces 
where  it  would  hurt  the  plain¬ 
tiff  the  most.  The  assessment  of 
l)unitive  damages  against  him 
should  1)6  in  a  much  greater 
amount  than  against  Aware. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  maximum  sum  that 
should  have  been  awarded 
against  Aware,  by  way  of  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  is  $50,000,  and 
as  against  Hartnett,  who  by  far 
was  the  more  guilty  of  the  two, 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  the  judgment 
should  be  reversed,  on  the  law, 
on  the  facts  and  in  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  without  costs  and 
a  new  trial  ordered  unless  the 
plaintiff  consents  to  a  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  compensatory 
damages  to  $400,000  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages  as  against  Aware 
to  the  .sum  of  $50,000  and  as 
against  Hartnett  to  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  in  which  event  the 
judgment  as  modified,  should  be 
affirmed,  without  costs. 


Chided  Press 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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We  now  consider  the  amount 
of  punitive  damages  awarded. 
What  is  the  nature  of  punitive 
damages  and  for  what  purpose 
do  we  allow  their  imposition? 
‘[W]here  the  wrong  complained 
of  is  morally  culpable,  or  is 
actuated  by  evil  or  reprehensi¬ 
ble  motives,’  punitive  damages 
are  allowable  ‘not  only  to  punish 
the  defendant  but  to  deter  him, 
as  well  as  others  who  might 
othenvise  be  so  prompted,  from 
indulging  in  similar  conduct  in 
the  future.’.  .  . 

While  there  ‘is  no  rigid  for¬ 
mula  by  which  the  amount  of 
punitive  damages  is  fixed’  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  a  jury 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
keep  a  verdict  for  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  within  reasonable  bounds 
considering  the  purpose  to  be 
achieved  as  well  as  the  mala 
fides  of  the  defendant  in  the 
particular  case.  In  observance 


full  reporting  of  all  the  truth 
that  is  not  harmful  to  the 
national  military  interest.” 

The  last  known  development  in 
this  field  came  out  of  a  Senate 
committee  report  in  September 
which  detailed  a  Department  of 
Defense  ‘‘press  guideline  in  a 
national  crisis.”  The  16-point 
“code”  had  been  submitted  last 
May  by  Arthur  Sylvester,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs. 

In  the  whole  history  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  during  thfe 
Kennedy  Administration,  Arthur 
Sylvester,  onetime  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
criticism  for  any  attempts  at 
managing  the  news  liecause  of 
the  statement  he  made  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  news  policies  during  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

“Today  in  the  cold  war  the 
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whole  problem  of  information, 
how  it  is  used  and  when  it  is 
used,  when  it  is  released,  becomes 
a  very  vital  weapon.” 

President  Kennedy  never  hid 
his  feeling  of  genuine  respect  i 
for  the  press.  He  was  concerned  : 
whenever  labor  difficulties  causetl 
newspapers  to  be  suspended  and 
offereti  the  help  of  his  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  settle  the  differences. 

When  he  was  asked  (May  9,  ; 
1962)  to  comment  on  the  black-  i 
out  of  news  in  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis  “for  about  a  month 
now,”  the  President  replied  that 
he  was  hopeful  for  a  speedy 
.solution  but  he  did  not  see  it  as  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  govern¬ 
ment  edict. 

He  held  to  the  .same  i)hiloso- 
phy  during  the  prolonged  New 
York  newspaper  shutdown  last 
winter.  Surprisingly  then,  he  as¬ 
sailed  the  tactics  of  Bert  Powers, 
leader  of  the  printers’  union, 
for  delaying  a  settlement. 

It  was  a  second  question  about 
the  press  at  his  May  9,  1962 
conference  that  revealed  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  innermost  feelings. 

Live  Together  ‘for  a  Period’ 

He  was  a.sked  to  comment  on 
the  press  in  general,  “as  you  .see  i 
it  from  the  Presidency  ...  its  i 
treatment  of  your  Administra-  ; 
tion,  its  treatment  of  the  issues 
of  the  day.” 

The  President  replied: 

“Well,  I  am  reading  more  and 
enjoying  it  less,  and  so  on,  but  I 
have  not  complained  nor  do  I 
l)lan  to  make  any  general  com¬ 
plaints.  I  read  and  talk  to  my¬ 
self  about  it,  but  I  don’t  plan  to 
issue  any  general  statement  on 
the  i)ress. 

“I  think  that  they  are  doing 
their  task,  as  a  critical  branch, 
the  fourth  estate.  And  I  am 
attempting  to  do  mine.  And  we  ; 
are  going  to  live  together  for  a 
period,  and  then  go  our  separate 
ways.” 

• 

St.  Paul  Staffs  Cite<l 
For  Crime  Reporting 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newsmen  from  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  took  18 
out  of  29  first  prizes  in  the  Page 
One  Journalism  Awards  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Twin  Cities  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  but  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  won  top  prizes  for 
staff  teamwork  in  continuing 
news  story  and  breaking  news 
story  categories. 

The  Dispatch  prizes  were  for  j 
coverage  of  the  Carol  Thompson 
murder  case  and  for  the  slaying 
of  a  babysitter  in  Minneapolis’ 
Minnehaha  Park.  Both  stories 
broke  in  the  same  week  last 
spring. 

Pioneer  Press  artist  Jerry 
Fearing  won  a  special  award  for  i 
his  “Story  of  Minnesota”  strip. 


ne  Day  We  Dei  4 
Smeketess  Wkist/e 

by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

Pr«ftiddnl 

old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louitvilla,  Kentucky 
EttaUith0d  1849 


Years  ago  when  the  railroad 
decided  to  lay  its  track  through 
Central  Kentucky,  my  home 
town  of  Danville  entertained 
high  ho[)es  of  becoming  a  way- 
station  on  the  right-of-way. 

Our  most  bombastic  itolitician 
was  dispatched  to  high-pressure 
the  company  president. 

Alas,  his  inept  salesmanship 
fell  short  of  the  mark,  just  as 
the  iron  rails  later  did,  bypassing 
Danville  a  few  short  miles. 

The  president  dismissed  our 
man  with  this  epic  compromise: 
“We’ll  come  close  enough  to 
Danville  so  you’ll  always  hear 
the  whistle,  but  never  smell  the 
smoke!” 

Our  neighbor  town  got  the 
de})ot.  We  got  the  whistle. 

Likewise,  many  a  bottle  on 
today’s  shelf  seems  purposely 
made  to  bypass  the  taste  buds 
— close  enough  to  qualify  as 
whiskey  but  with  only  a  sniff 
of  flavor. 

One  colorless  product,  with  an 
“Iron  Curtain”  name,  lacks  both 
smoke  and  whistle,  depending 
on  the  additive  of  your  choice  to 
give  it  any  flavor  whatsoever. 

And  another,  from  North  of 
the  Border,  is  so  narrow-gauged 
in  taste  as  to  make  you  wonder 
where  the  whiskey  went. 

Now  Bourbon  is  meant  to 
taste  like  Bourbon— full  of  deep, 
rich  flavor,  pleasingly  round  and 
mellow. 

This  is  why  our  family  distill¬ 
ery  has  never  compromised 
the  tedious,  costly  sour  mash 
method  which  imparts  to  Old 
Fitzgerald  its  authentic,  old- 
fashioned  bourbonness. 

As  such  it  enjoys  a  growing 
acceptance  among  an  irmer  cir¬ 
cle  of  bourbonites  who  have 
made  it  the  final  choice  of  their 
mature  tastes. 

If  you  are  one  who  feels  side¬ 
tracked  lately  with  no  more  than 
a  faint  toot  of  flavor  in  your 
glass,  I  invite  you  to  join  those 
bourbon  scholars  who  find  Old 
Fitzgerald  pleasant  to  share,  in 
moderation,  with  associates  and 
friends. 

100  Proof  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon 

Always  Bottled-in-Bond 
Made  in  U.S.A. 
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President  Johnson 
Matured  by  Illness 


Newspapermen  who  have  cov¬ 
ered  the  spectacularly  success¬ 
ful  political  career  of  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  for 
many  years  generally  believe  he 
became  a  more  poised  and 
thoughtful  man  during  his  re¬ 
covery  from  a  serious  heart 
attack. 

For  example,  the  lead  to  the 
only  complete  biography  of 
President  Johnson,  “The  Lyndon 
Johnson  Stor>’”  (By  Booth 
Mooney.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cud¬ 
ahy.  19.')7)  reads: 

MeiumurpliuMs  Occurs 

“Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  suffered  a  coro¬ 
nary  occlusion  on  July  2, 

The  heart  attack  opened  the  way 
for  the  final  stage  of  a  metamor¬ 
phosis  that  had  transformed  a 
brash  young  congressman  from 
the  brash  state  of  Texas  into, 
first,  a  politicians’  politician  in 
the  tradition-ridden  Senate  and, 
eventually,  a  people’s  politician 
in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.’’ 

The  author,  Booth  Mooney, 
was  in  a  position  to  know  what 
he  was  writing  about  because 
he  is  a  Texan  and  he  had  ser\’ed 
on  Mr.  Johnson’s  staff  for  three 
years.  The  book,  incidentally,  is 
out  of  print.  King  Features 
Syndicate  will  serialize  it  for 
newspapers  .starting  Dec.  1. 

A  .Squalor  Is  Born 

Mr.  Mooney  relates  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  Aug.  27,  1908, 
an  elderly  gentleman  named 
Samuel  Ealy  Johnson  Sr.  of 
Johnson  City,  Texas,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  the  range 
to  tell  his  friends:  “A  Uniteti 
States  Senator  was  b<jrn  this 
morning  —  my  grandson.’’  (The 
new  baby’s  father  had  served 
five  terms  in  the  Texas  Legisla¬ 
ture.  President  Johnson’s  fam¬ 
ily,  like  President  Kennedy’s, 
has  been  in  Democratic  politics 
for  generations). 

LBJ,  by  using  a  politician’s 
license  to  slightly  stretch  facts, 
could  mouth  the  cliche:  “I  was 
once  a  newspaperman  myself.’’ 
At  least,  he  was  editor  of  his 
college  newspaper  at  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College  at 
San  Marcos.  He  held  several 
jobs,  one  of  them  as  a  janitor, 
to  pay  his  school  exi)enses  so 
he  probably  didn’t  have  very 
much  time  for  extra-curricular 
activity  as  a  student  editor. 

The  book,  dedicated  to  Walter 
Jenkins  and  all  other  members 


of  the  Johnson  office  .staff,  had 
its  foreword  written  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  explained  that  it 
was  not  an  official  biography 
and  then  added: 

“I  would  have  said  a  lot  of 
things  differently,  and  much  of 
it  I  would  have  taken  out,  for 
what  are,  essentially,  I  suppose, 
selfish  reasons,  and  I  would  have 
.stressed  a  numl>er  of  other 
things,  which  the  author  did  not. 
But  on  the  whole  I  liked  it  very 
much  and  I  have  long  ago 
learned  that  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
view  of  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not 
really  the  right  one  or  even  the 
desirable  one.  I  feel  that  if  the 
book  is  at  all  out  of  perspective, 
it  is  because  Bo<ith  Mooney  has 
l)een  too  kind.’’ 

FDR's  Death 

In  an  inter\’iew  with  William 
S.  White  of  the  Xeiv  York  Timei^ 
on  the  day  after  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  death. 
Senator  Johnson  blurted  out 
that  the  late  President  had  l)een 
a  “.second  daddy’’  to  him. 

The  next  day,  in  a  situation 
similar  to  the  present  time  of 
grief  for  President  Kennedy, 
Senator  Johnson’s  weeping  sec¬ 
retary  .said:  “I  feel  so  lo.st.  Who 
is  there  now?  Who  is  there  for 
the  country?’’ 

“Why,  honey,’’  Senator  John¬ 
son  .said  quietly,  “there’s  Tru¬ 
man.” 

Mr.  Mooney  comments  on  this 
anecdote:  “His  faith  was  strong 
that  the  country  would  continue 
to  go  forward.  His  strongest 
l)elief  has  always  l)een  in  the 
American  sy.stem,  not  in  individ¬ 
ual  men.” 

The  author  reveals  that  after 
his  war  .ser\’ice,  Johnson  re¬ 
turned  to  Texas  and  announced 
he  would  not  run  for  re-election 
to  the  House.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Claudia  Taylor  (Lady  Bird) 
Johnson,  had  purchased  a  radio 
station  a  few  years  before  and 
he  decided  to  devote  his  energies 
to  it  and  to  purchase  some  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  operate  them. 
However,  political  friends  soon 
persuaded  him  to  enter  the  l  ace 
for  the  Senate. 

Senate  I.«ader 

As  the  powerful  and  efficient 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
Lyndon  Johnson  sometimes  re¬ 
ceived  newspaper  criticism  for 
his  power  tactics.  Mr.  Mooney 
comments : 

“If  newspaper  columnists, 
who  thrived  on  controversy, 
complained  that  the  Senate  ma¬ 
chinery  was  working  too  smooth¬ 


ly,  he  voiced  his  conviction  that 
the  American  people  wanted 
their  government  to  operate 
quietly  and  efficiently.” 

Mr.  Mooney  lifted  a  single 
sentence  from  editorials  in  a 
score  of  influential  newspapers 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
heart  attack  to  form  a  composite 
editorial  praising  his  great 
legislativ’e  foresight  and  in¬ 
sight  and  his  vigorous  and  in¬ 
spiring  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

Changed  Man 

A  number  of  Washington  and 
Texas  newspapermen  visited 
Senator  Johnson  while  he  was 
recovering  at  his  LBJ  ranch  at 
Johnson  City,  Texas.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Mooney  re¬ 
ported  : 

“Thus  it  was  that  people  who 
came  to  see  him  found  a  John¬ 
son  who  was  a  more  reflective, 
more  poised,  quieter  man  than 
the  one  they  had  known,  a  John¬ 
son  who  was  reading  Plato  and 
early  American  history  as  well 
as  the  Mew  York  Times  and  the 
Cont/ressioiuil  Record,  a  John¬ 
son,  in  short,  who  was  learning 
from  his  experience  just  as  he 
had  learned  from  every  other 
experience  of  his  life.” 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  apparent¬ 
ly,  was  changed  by  his  illness. 


More  Formal 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


fair”  to  him  and  took  special 
efforts  to  “overplay”  whatever 
Mr.  Kennedy  did.  All  wre  can 
-say'  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  makes  it 
hard  for  people  to  like  him  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  made  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  mode  of  oper¬ 
ating  to  date,  however,  has  little 
in  common  either  with  Mr.  Ken- 
netly'’s  or  Mr.  Nixon’s.  It  is  a 
unique  blend  of  rewarding  his 
friends  and  ignoring  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

Extremely  .Sensitive 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  him¬ 
self  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  new’s  stories,  calling  up  indi¬ 
vidual  newsmen  and  berating 
them  at  some  length.  When  of¬ 
fered  a  “second  story”  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  earlier  one  in  at  least 
one  case,  he  said: 

“No,  that  way  I  always  come 
out  worse  in  the  second  story 
than  in  the  first  one.” 

In  his  first  two  years  as  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  made  an 
effort  to  keep  up  with  newsmen 
for  Texas  papers.  However,  this 
has  largely  been  abandoned  in 
the  past  year  or  so. 

Newsmen  who  know  him  best, 
however,  say  that  he  has  mel¬ 
lowed  noticeably  since  his  days 


as  an  irascible  Senat*  Majority 
Leader.  Says  one: 

“I  recall  a  session  at  the  Capi- 
tal  with  newsmen  when,  think¬ 
ing  photographers  had  finished 
taking  his  picture,  Ly  ndon  then 
l)ut  on  his  glasses.  Ju.-t  at  that 
moment  a  flash  bulb  went  off. 
Lyndon  was  furious,  angrily  told 
the  photographer  not  to  use  the 
picture. 

“As  Vice  President  he  has 
gotten  over  a  lot  of  this.  Re- 
member  that  he  hasn’t  been 
under  his  old-time  pressure.  But 
since  he  had  a  heart  attack  a 
few  years  ago  he’s  naturally  had 
to  take  it  ensier,  anyhow. 

Under  Pressure  Again 

“Just  how  he’ll  react  with  the 
old-time  pressures  on  him  a|?ain 
— and  then  some — is  anybody’s 
guess.” 

At  any  rate,  it  figures  that 
Mr.  Johnson  will  keep  himself  in 
check,  at  least  in  public,  with 
an  election  coming  on.  It  also 
figures  that  he  will  continue  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Kennedy  in  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  frequent  news  confer¬ 
ences.  F’urthermore,  it  is  difficult 
to  .see  just  how  he  could  change 
the  i)resent  free-for-all  format 
with  tv  cameras  taking  it  all  in. 

Unlike  Mr.  Nixon  (and  like 
Mr.  Kennedy)  Mr.  Johnson  can 
genuinely  relax  with  newsmen 
and  be  friendly.  It  would  appear 
to  be  vitally  in  his  interest  to 
select  some  press  aides  who  will 
keep  the  White  House  guys 
relatively  happy  and  who  will 
insist  that  he  keep  his  lines— 
somewhat  as  Mr.  Kennedy  did 
— open  to  the  press. 

.Salinger  Hurries  Hume 

It  was  one  more  ironic  touch 
that  Pierre  Salinger  wasn’t  near 
the  President  when  he  was  shot 
in  Dallas.  The  Press  Secretary 
had  gone  to  Honolulu  for  the 
meeting  on  Vietnam  affairs  and 
was  aboard  a  plane  bound  for 
Tokyo  with  six  members  of  the 
Cabinet  when  the  news  literally 
flashed  out  of  the  sky. 

The  sleek  jet  airliner  was  one 
hour  and  38  minutes  and  802 
miles  west  of  Hickam  Field, 
Hawaii,  35,000  feet  above  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  1:38  p.m. 
(EST).  Suddenly  warning  bells 
on  a  U  PI  teleprinter  aboard  the 
plane  began  to  ring.  The  mes¬ 
sage — shots  had  been  fired  at 
the  President’s  motorcade. 

Almost  simultaneously  the 
news  had  been  radioed  to  Secre 
tary  of  State  Rusk  aboard  the 
plane.  After  a  brief  consultation 
with  the  official  party,  Mr.  Rusk 
ordered  the  plane  to  turn  back 
and  fly  directly  to  Washington. 

Back  home,  Malcolm  Kilduff, 
an  assistant  press  secretary  at 
the  White  House,  was  busy  keep¬ 
ing  newsmen  informed  of  the 
stark  developments  in  Dallas. 
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parade  Reprints 
Because  of  Death 


The  a.'->assination  of  President 
Kennedy  caused  Parade,  Sunday 
maga**'^^  distributed  in  73  news¬ 
papers,  to  hold  up  distribution 
of  the  Df'c.  1  issue  printed  three 
weeks  in  advance,  l)ecause  it 
carried  an  article  about  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  w'orked  feverishly  over  the 
weekend.  Production  department 
workers  were  rushed  to  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  three  printing  plants  in 
Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis. 

6,000,000  Reprints 

The  untimely  article  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  another  article  sub¬ 
stituted.  Although  the  entire 
run  of  13,000,000  copies  had 
been  distributed  (circulation  is 
12,000,000),  the  presses  were 
started  again  and  approximately 
6,000,000  copies  were  run  off. 
These  are  l)eing  distributed  this 
week,  some  as  late  as  Friday 
afternoon,  to  newspapers  near¬ 
est  the  i)lants. 

Publishers  of  the  other  news¬ 
papers,  for  whom  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  i)rint  and  distribute  new 
copies,  were  notified.  Apparently 
all  of  them  have  elected  not  to 
carry  Parade  Dec.  1  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  offending  readers. 

While  the  article  about  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  reported  dislike  of 
White  House  life  with  its  attend¬ 
ant  publicity  and  official  duties 
was  in  no  way  critical  of  her, 
editors  of  Parade  felt  the  title 
was  inappropriate  in  the  light 
of  last  Friday’s  tragedy.  The 
headline  over  the  story  by  Jack 
.4nderson,  one  of  Parade’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  writers,  and  also 
carried  on  the  front  cover  was: 
“Is  Jackie  Kennedy  Tired  of  the 
White  House?” 

Culrulaled  Risk 

“Parade  has  obtained  the 
highest  readership  because  it 
has  always  been  timely  and 
always  has  been  on  the  news,” 
said  Warren  J.  Reynolds,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  “As  everyone  in  publish¬ 
ing  knows,  this  is  a  calculated 
risk.  Parade  has  gladly  assumed 
this  risk  for  the  last  18  years 
in  order  to  achieve  the  highest 
readership  in  print. 

“This  is  the  first  occasion 
when  a  world-shaking  event 
placed  Parade  in  a  position  not 
of  being  wrong,  but  of  publish¬ 
ing  an  article  made  untimely  by 
circumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.” 

Although  press  facilities  were 


u.sed  around  the  clock,  it  simply 
was  not  j)hysically  ])ossible  for 
12,00(),0()0  new  copies  to  be 
l)rinted  and  distributed  in  time 
for  their  insertion  in  Sunday 
newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

Because  of  Parade’s  new  net¬ 
work  advertising  selling  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  only  possible  to 
handle  reprinting  of  one  net¬ 
work  version.  The  magazine  was 
able  to  supply  approximately 
one-half  its  circulation  to  a  num- 
l)er  of  newspapers  whose  prox¬ 
imity  to  printing  facilities  made 
late  delivery  i)ossible. 

Advertisers  were  advised  early 
in  the  week  that  total  distribu¬ 
tion  could  not  possibly  lie  at¬ 
tained  and  that  they  will  l)e 
rebated  for  what  circulation  is 
not  delivered. 

Same  Tlieiiie 

Incidentally,  Jim  Bishop,  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
commented  on  the  same  theme  of 
-Mrs.  Kennedy  not  enjoying 
White  House  life  and  preferring 
a  i)rivate  life  for  her  husband 
and  children  in  his  column  Nov. 
25,  a  column  WTitten  after  the 
assassination,  of  course.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bishop  spent  four  days  in 
the  White  House  as  guests  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  He 
was  researching  a  lxx)k  called 
“A  Day  in  the  Life  of  President 
Kennedy.”  It  wdll  now  be  called 
“A  Final  Visit  with  President 
Kennedy.”  Mr.  Bishop  wrote: 

“She  did  not  want  him  to  have 
the  Presidency.  We  sat  together 
at  the  children’s  playground  in 
the  President’s  park  and  she 
said:  ‘I’m  getting  used  to  it,  I 
think.  I  never  wanted  it.  I  never 
liked  it.  I  never  met  a  politician 
I  admired.’  She  smiled,  almost 
shyly,  looking  down  at  the  grass 
beneath  her  feet.  ‘But  I’m  get¬ 
ting  used  to  it  now.  Of  course, 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help 
my  husband.’  ” 

• 

Papers  May  Quote 
Kennedy’s  Book 

Newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  were  given  permission 
Nov.  26  by  the  book  publishersj 
Harper  &  Row,  to  quote  up  to 
5,000  words  consecutively  from 
“Profiles  in  Courage,”  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  lx)ok  of  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  by  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy.  Such 
quotations  may  be  made  up  to 
Jan.  1. 

Newspapers  may  contact  Miss 
Virginia  Olson,  Harper  &  Row, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 
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2  Extras  nii  One  Day 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  Amleriton  Daily  Mail  is¬ 
sued  an  extra  at  2  p.m.  Friday 
Nov.  22  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  followed  by 
a  .second  extra  at  4  i).m.  with 
l)age  of  pictures  from  Dallas. 
Some  10,000  copies  of  each  were 
sold — the  largest  sale  of  any 
extra  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 
1941. 

Long  Parley 
Brings  S.F. 
Guild  Plan 

San  F’rancisco 

A  continuous  negotiating  ses¬ 
sion  lasting  ‘28*/2  hours  resulted 
in  a  tentative  plan  for  a  two- 
year  guild  contract  with  San 
Francisco’s  three  metropolitan 
dailies. 

This  proposal  will  go  before 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Guild  membership  Dec.  1  with 
the  recommendation  of  Eugene 
J.  Barry,  who  represented  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  in  the 
sessions  which  began  at  10  a.m. 
Nov.  24  and  continued  until 
2:30  p.m.  Nov.  25. 

It  also  has  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Central  Labor  Council 
members  assigned  to  the  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  support  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  who 
attended  the  long  meeting,  Mr. 
Barry  said. 

$9.75  Indicated 

The  proposal  was  reported  to 
include  pay  increases  totalling 
$9.50  in  minimum  scales  for 
newsmen  and  advertising  sales¬ 
men. 

These  would  provide  a  $4.75 
increase  the  first  year  and  $5 
the  second  to  bring  the  weekly 
minimum  to  $171.25  effective 
Sept.  ‘27,  1964.  This  compares 
with  $161.50  for  the  contract 
which  expired  last  Sept.  26. 

While  this  week’s  41st  nego¬ 
tiating  session  was  under  way, 
the  guild  issued  signup  cards 
for  picket  duty  and  announced 
picketing  for  at  least  four  of 
the  first  24  hours  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  event  of  a  strike. 

Meanwhile,  SFONG  elected 
Bob  Guiles,  unit  chairman,  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin, 
as  president  to  succeed  Barney 
Peter.son,  San  Francisco  Chroyi- 
icle.  Mr.  Peterson  did  not  seek  a 
fourth  term. 

Mr.  Guiles  received  365  votes 
to  defeat  two  vicepresidents  who 
sought  the  presidency.  They  are 


Ed  Reynolds,  288  votes,  and  Bill 
Boldenweck,  262  votes,  both  of 
the  San  Frencisco  Examiner. 

SFONG  also  elected  Ed  Fris- 
bie.  Examiner,  546  votes;  Rex 
Adkins,  Oakland  Tribune,  478 
and  Elinor  Redner,  Chronicle, 
455  votes,  as  vicepresidents.  Lou 
Webb,  NCB,  was  unopposed  for 
reelection  as  recording  .secretary. 

Fred  Fletcher,  who  stepped  up 
from  assistant  to  executive  sec¬ 
retary  following  the  resignation 
of  Sam  Eubanks  after  the  last 
two-year  contract  was  negoti¬ 
ated,  was  unopposed.  He  received 
754  votes. 

The  new  officers  will  serve  an 
organization  which  has  grown 
l)eyond  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
laiid  dailies  to  include  the  news- 
j)aper  units  Napa,  Richmond, 
San  .Mateo,  Santa  Rosa  and 
Vallejo  as  well  as  the  East  Bay 
Labor  Press  and  L’ltalia  mem- 
l)ers. 


Toledo  Papers 
Resume  Under 
Truce  in  Strike 

Toledo 

The  Blade  and  the  Toledo 
Times  resumed  publication  with 
a  94-page  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Bliule  of  Nov.  24,  following  an 
agreement  with  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild  under  which 
the  latter  suspended  its  week- 
old  strike. 

The  Toledo  Blade  Company 
publishes  both  the  morning 
Times  and  the  afternoon  Blade. 

Guild  pickets  were  withdrawn 
and  company-union  discussions 
of  a  basis  for  returning  to  work 
l)egan  Friday  afternoon  after 
President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion. 

The  agreement  to  suspend  the 
strike  was  reached  at  9:17  p.m. 
In  a  joint  statement,  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  union  said:  “The 
solemn  tragedy  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  our  nation  and  the  world 
on  this  day  requires  that  labor 
and  management  set  aside  and 
suspend  their  differences.” 

The  sole  condition  in  the 
agreement  was  continued  nego¬ 
tiations  with  all  seven  unions 
whose  contracts  expired. 

Printers,  engravers,  mailers, 
electricians  and  teamsters  de¬ 
clared  themselves  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  with  the  removal 
of  the  Guild  pickets. 

Pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
paperhandlers  required  a  sep¬ 
arate  agreement  on  l)ehalf  of 
their  members,  which  was  not 
reached  until  1:20  a.m.  Satur¬ 
day. 

Toledo  Typographical  Union 
announced  a  tentative  contract 
settlement. 
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SOLTH  BEM)  TRIBLNE 


Automatic  Computer 
Type  System  at  Work 


Soi'TH  Bend,  Ind. 

A  fully  automatic  computer- 
directed  typesetting  system  is 
now  in  full  operation  at  the 
South  Bfnd  Tribune.  All  news 
and  classified  advertising  type 
is  being  set  via  an  IBM  1<52() 
computer  and  IBM  1!M)6  Mo<l  2 
Buffer  control  less  than  three 
week’s  after  the  eciuijjment’s 
arrival. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  tnlitor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper,  and 
Warren  C.  Hume,  president  of 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  Data  Processing 
Division,  at  a  press  conference 
here  Nov.  25. 

Unlike  other  computerized 
typesetting  operations,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  system  provides  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  flow  of  information 
from  tape  perforator  to  line¬ 
casting  machine. 

Edited  news  and  classified 
copy  is  received  by  the  Tribune’s 
perforator  operators  who  punch 
unjustified  paper  tape.  It  is 
stored  between  the  perforator 
and  a  Teletype  Corporation  CX 
Reader  until  the  operator  sig¬ 
nals  the  buffer  that  the  story  or 
take  is  completed. 

Then  the  story  is  transmitted 
in  the  form  of  an  electronic  sig¬ 
nal  through  the  buffer  to  the 
computer.  There  it  is  automatic¬ 
ally  justified — set  to  the  proper 
column  width — and  hyphenated, 
if  necessary.  The  signal  returns 
through  the  buffer  to  one  of  the 
Teletype  Corporation  BRPE  Re¬ 
perforators  located  on  the  back 
of  each  of  the  Tribune’s  six 
Intertype  Monarch  linecasting 
machines.  The  reperforator  pro¬ 
duces  ijaper  tape  for  the  line¬ 
casting  machine  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  1 10  characters  per  .second. 
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The  time  lai)se  in  transmitting 
a  single  character  from  the  per¬ 
forator  to  the  reperforator  is 
alwut  five  to  six  milliseconds. 
The  computer  is  capable  of  scan¬ 
ning  information  at  a  rate  of 
alwut  a  million  characters  per 
second,  but  is  limited  by  the 
speed  of  the  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  110  characters 
per  second. 

BullVr  Keeps  Busy 

Tape  producwl  by  the  rejjcr- 
forators  is  fed  automatically  and 
continuously  into  the  linecasting 
machines,  each  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  675  to  725  lines  of  type 
per  hour. 

In  determining  whether  or  not 
a  reperforator  is  available,  the 
buffer  works  under  computer 
guidance  to  seek  out  tho.se  line¬ 
casting  machines  geare<l  to  set 
the  required  column  width,  type 
style  and  size  required  for  any 
given  story. 

If  a  linecasting  machine  for 
the  type  .style  and  column  width 
needed  is  not  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  the  buffer  directs  the  com¬ 
puter  signal  to  the  reperforator 
at  the  linecasting  machine  that 
most  nearly  meets  those  needs — 
for  instance,  one  with  proper 
type,  but  longer  column  width. 
The  computer  stops  the  line- 
caster  when  it  reaches  that  copy 
and  indicates  the  changes  to  be 
made. 

Such  an  occurrence  is  rare 
since  the  composing  room  staff 
gears  the  linecasters  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  copy  flow. 
Classified  ads,  editorials  and  fea¬ 
tures,  for  example,  are  set  early 
in  the  day  and  then  most  of  the 
linecasters  are  mobilized  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Tribune’s  9  point,  11 
l)ica  “hard  news”  type. 

Hyphenation  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner:  When 
a  word  must  be  divided  at  the 
end  of  a  line  the  comjjuter  first 
.scans  an  “exception  word”  dic¬ 
tionary  which  contains  100  to 
125  frequently  used  words  which 
the  computer  has  been  known  to 
hyphenate  incorrectly.  If  the 
word  is  not  there,  the  computer 
determines  the  numl)er  of  syl¬ 
lables  and  vowel  count  of  the 
word.  It  then  scans  a  special 
hyphenation  probability  table  to 
determine  the  best  dividing 
)>oint. 

Commenting  on  the  system, 
.Mr.  Schurz  said,  “We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  work  with  IBM  in  developing 
this  technique  and  we  are  par¬ 


ticularly  pleased  with  the  ease 
with  which  it  has  been  put  into 
full  operation  in  our  composing 
i-oom. 

In  Short  Time, 

“Of  all  the  field  testing  we 
have  done,  and  of  all  the  new 
methods  we  have  tried,  the  in- 
.stallation  of  the  IBM  computer 
has  l)een  the  smoothest  and  the 
(juickt'st. 

“The  IBM  cHpiipment  arriv^ed 
in  our  plant  Friday,  Oct.  18. 
.\fter  it  was  checked  out  and 
te.sted,  two  perforator  operators 
began  the  actual  production — 
on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  one  week 
after  the  computer  had  arrived. 
Five  days  later,  Oct.  80,  three 
more  perforator  operators 
changed  over  to  setting  type 
through  the  computer.  A  week 
later  the  remaining  ojierators 
were  giv’en  some  training  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  following  day, 
Thursday,  Nov.  7,  all  four  edi¬ 
tions  were  produced  via  the  com¬ 


puter.  This  was  ju.st  14  days 
after  the  first  two  perforator 
operators  started  setting  type  bv 
the  new  method,  and  only  20 
days  after  the  IBM  «iuipment 
came  into  our  plant. 

“All  news  and  clas.sified  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  for  every  edition 
since  that  time  has  bi-en  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner;  except, 
of  course,  for  wire  tape — and 
we  use  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  that.” 

An  improvemtmt  in  produc¬ 
tion  not  anticipated  came  in  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  the 
numl)er  of  linecasting  machine 
stoi»s  due  to  tight  or  loo.se  lines. 
Because  of  the  computer’s  accu¬ 
racy  in  determining  proper  line 
length,  machine  stops  due  to  this 
cau.se  are  at  a  minimum.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  loose  lines  in  9-point 
type,  and  soon  they  will  be 
eliminated  in  agate  type.  As  a 
re.sult,  the  productivity  of  each 
linecasting  machine  has  been 
increas€‘d  considerable. 


Founder’s  Great-Grandson 
Now  Heads  Detroit  News 


Detroit 

Peter  B.  Clark  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Newn 
and  president  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  which  owns 
the  new’spaper  and  WWJ-AM 
and  FM  and  WW.J-TV. 

The  fifth  publisher  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  News,  he  succeeds 
Warren  S.  Booth,  who  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  after  11  years  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Evening  News  Association.  Mr. 
Booth  has  been  a  director  of  the 
corporation  since  1925. 

At  the  .same  time.  Evening 
News  Association  directors 
elected  Edwin  K.  Wheeler  to  the 
board  and  named  him  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration.  He  will  continue  in  his 
jiresent  post  as  general  manager 
of  the  News. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  has  served  for 
the  last  two  years  as  a  vdce- 
president  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  the  great-gi  andson  of 
.James  E.  Scripps,  who  founded 
the  News  on  Aug.  23,  1873. 

His  election  continues  into  a 
new  generation  a  tradition  of 
management  of  Michigan’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  by  direct  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  man  who  started  it 
90  years  ago. 

When  James  Scripps  died  in 
1906,  his  place  w'as  taken  by  his 
.son-in-law,  George  G.  Booth. 
Upon  his  retirement  in  1929,  di¬ 
rection  of  the  combined  news¬ 
paper-radio  operation  passed  to 
James  Scripps’  son,  William  E. 
Scripps.  It  was  following  the 
death  of  William  Scripps  in  1952 


that  Warren  Booth  took  charge. 

Mr.  Clark’s  grandmother,  now 
Grace  Scripps  Johanson,  is  a 
daughter  of  James  E.  Scripps. 
She  lives  in  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
which  is  also  the  home  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  father,  Rex  Scripps 
Clark. 

Mr.  Clark  left  a  college  teach¬ 
ing  career  to  come  to  the  News 
in  1961  as  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1961,  he  liecame  second  in 
command  as  a  vicepresident  and 
assistant  publisher.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  corporation 
since  May,  1960. 

Born  in  Detroit  in  1928,  Mr. 
Clark  attended  Cranbrook  School 
and  later  finished  high  school  in 
La  Jolla.  He  received  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  from  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege,  his  master’s  degree  from 
Syracuse  University  and  his 
doctorate  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1958.  He  was  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Yale  University  in 
1959,  but  resigned  that  post  to 
go  to  the  News. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  55,  also  Detroit- 
born,  attended  city  public  schools 
and  Wayne  State  University. 
Later  he  took  extension  courses 
through  Wayne  State  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  and,  in 
1958,  completed  the  advanced 
management  program  of  the 
Harv’ard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  has  been  at  the  News  and 
its  radio  and  tv  stations  for  26 
years,  starting  as  an  advertising 
salesman. 
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False  Report 
Contempt 
Is  Dismissed 


HilK  Washington  Star, 
Heads  APME  Coininittee 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Con- 
tinuiiiK  Study  Committees  of  the 
Associated  Press  ManaRing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  is  I.  William 
Hill,  manaj'injr  editor  of  the 
Wusliiufittm  (1).  C. )  Star.  A 


The  Court  of  Apjjeals  split  '  _ ’ 

4-3  in  disniissiiiK  an  indictment  •• — - - 

that  charged  the  Syracuse  Post-  k  -  a 

Standard  and  several  of  its  edi-  ,  R  A  I  ^  ^  ^  ■ 
tors  with  criminal  contempt  of  I 
court  for  “falsely  publishiiiK  an 

alleged  statement  made  by  a  |)er-  Benefit  from  i 

son  in  a  judicial  jiroceeding” 

liefore  an  OnondaRa  County  _ 

Court  judge.  A^^(HI^’C1•;!VIE^TS  | 

The  majority  opinion  was  _ _  ' 

written  by  Judge  Sydney  F.  ,  Newspaper  lirakers  ^ 

Foster.  Chief  Judge  Charles  Des-  - 

mnnH  wrote  the  minoritv  oninion  APPRAISALS  FOR  ilSTATE.  TAX,: 
monawroie  liu  minorilj  opinion,  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 

“It  IS  dimcult  to  see  how  the  poses.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

false  publication,  on  its  face,  as  Norton,  Kans, _ _ 

charged  in  the  indictment,  in  any  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

atfronted  the  diirnitv'  and  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

\\-a>  dnioiiuu  int  uigniij  anu  vv.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

authority  of  the  court,  or  im- - 

iipdeH  its  nroceedintrc  in  anv-  i  SALES- FINANCING- APPRAISALS 
Jieoea  llS  prweeuings  in  dn>  i  p  .J.  Publishers  Service 

wise.  Judge  Foster  .said.  ,  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 

He  added  that  “it  was  merely  |.j„g  .pjjj,  po^VN  payment 

an  error  in  reporting  the  test!-  that  buys  the  newspaper— ifs  the  per- 

mony  of  an  accused,  anti  in  one  ponai'tr  T!’'? 

^  ’  1  I  IS  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

respect  only — it  named  the  selling. 

wTonir  nolice  officer  ”  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

wrong  »)01K(  omcei  p  ^  Pleasant.  Michigan 

The  judge  said  “mere  errors  - - -  - - 

in  reporting,  where  no  willful-  ;  ^fuahty^N^wsp^i™® 

ness  is  alleged,  are  not  usually  .  Upland  California 

considered  a  sound  basis  for  con-  rrri  ~ 

^  rr>,  ■  DIAL.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 

tempt  Jiroceedings.  The  inaccu-  "America’s  No.  l  Newspaper  Broker” 
racy  chargetl  here  would  fall  Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  ^o  dial  I 

within  that  classification.”  newspaper  service  company. 

The  original  indictment  al.so  I'pwides  ex|.erien<e-l  guidance  in 

.  ^  TT  Y-  II  puchasm^r  anu  settmjr  up  lor  success- 

was  against  Henry  H.  Keller,  fui  puhlishinjr.  wo.  Dr.  12428,  I’nna- 

publisher;  Mario  Ilossi,  man-  City,  Kia.  _ 

aging  editor;  Loren  Dailey,  news  want  to  sell?  List  with  us.  No  | 
editor,  and  John  N.  Whitney,  '™>  j''? 

’  *  ’  '  prising  anu  financially  <iualine<l  buyers 

City  editor.  desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  confi- 

The  case  stemmed  from  an  'leuce  lespectwl.  j’lxie  Newspapers. 
....  .  ,  .  ,  Brokers.  Box  aiO,  l.udsden,  .Ma. 

investigation  into  jail  conditions.  _ _ 

Judge  Foster  added,  “if  the  :  Newspapers  Far  Sale 

falseness  of  the  report  is  estah-  - - - 

lished,  and  here  it  must  lie  as- 

sumed,  the  decision  of  the  Ap-  Minn.  $78M:  Colo.  nOM;  New  Eng.  I 

pellate  Division  would  deiirive  Kreh- 

Ii  j  ,  ,  .  ,  ,1.  hiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

the  defendants  of  any  defense  -  _  - 

liefore  a  jury.”  He  .said  he  did  -  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WHtEKLlES  ^ 
I  1-  .1  i.  iu  •  i  i  serving  rich,  rural  empire,  farm.  | 

not  b6ll6V6  thni  was  the  intent  factory  and  construction  payroll.  Ex-  j 

of  the  Legislature  when  it  en-  Grossing  Siso.ooo,  ' 

.  J  ,  growing,  $35,000  down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 

acted  a  section  of  the  Jienal  law  I  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  B.  Romneya 

concerning  contempt,  “and  hence  !  Anaheim.  Calif.  _ 

(I)  am  constrained  to  the  belief  i  WISCONSIN  exclusive  weekly 
that  it  had  in  mind  the  historic  city,  also  publish  exclusive  ; 

..  jf  ,  .  „  '  paper  for  nearby  4,000  city,  offset  pro- 

conception  of  contempt  ...  duction;  also  letterpress  job  equipment: 

Judge  Desmond,  supported  by  opportunity  for  expansion;  $30.- 

i.,j  *  1  T  1.  ^00  required.  Wayne  Peterson,  214 

Judges  Marvin  Dye  and  John  ,  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 

Van  Voorhis  said  the  question  I  j,xeLusiVE  COLO.  weekTy  with  i 
was  not  whether  certain  con-  eross  over  $in0M.  7.5th  year,  city  4000.  ' 

duct  comes  within  the  conven-  1^°,,  “"’p?*'**?,"’  1 

,  •  ,  .  .  r  $40M  to  handle.  Box  776,  Editor  &  \ 

tional  concepts  of  contempt  of  publisher. 

court’  hut  whether  the  Legisla-  .  ,  , 

„„„  1,  1  •  $5,000  DOWN  buys  established  central 

ure  may  validly  make  it  a  mis-  New  En$ri&nd  weekly  srrossinK  $24,000 
demeanor  to  publish  ‘falsely  or  "'•d'  great  potential  for  capable  editor. 

.  ii  .c  '  Town  of  6,000.  Will  contract  to  print 

CTOSSly  inaccurate  report’  of  reasonably.  $17.500  full  price.  Box  770, 
court  proceedings.”  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Judge  Desmond  said  that  since  prtze-winnixo  spbiirban  weekly 
there  was  “no  constitutional  newspaper  in  fast-growing  Upper  Mld- 
i.lnb..  4  ui-  u  jr  1  4  4  _4  west  college  community.  1963  sales  to 

light  to  publish  false  statements  $120,000:  potential  $250.000.  Major 
there  is  no  unconstitutional  retail  area.  $35,000  down;  good  terms, 
limitot;..,,  41,4.  Conflicting  interests  makes  it  desirable 

limitation  of  freedom  of  the  ,or  publisher  to  sell.  Box  778,  Editor  & 
press.”  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  30,  1963 


.story  in  F^&P,  Nov.  23,  errone- 
ou.sly  identified  .Mr.  Hill  with  the  [ 
Washinyton  Post.  \ 

• 

Adflis  Siiiulay  Rditittii 

Starting  Dec.  2,  the  Royers 
(Ark.)  Xeiis  will  issue  a  Sun-  1 
day  edition.  I 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOIJNCKMKNT.S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

QUICK  SALE  —  Other  interests  force 
sale  of  growing,  6-column,  offset  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  fast-growing  Florida 
community.  New  equipment.  Good 
money-maker.  First  $20,000  gets  it.  Box 
759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROTARY  OFFSET  PLANT  for  news¬ 
papers  &  shoppers  available  because  of 
other  interests.  Profit  increasing.  S.E. 
coastal  location.  $90,000,  or  with  two 
publications  also,  $125,000.  Terms.  I 
Financial  references.  Box  746.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEVERAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAILIES  and  WEHIKLIES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  Call:  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  growing 
community  in  Zone  4.  Reasonably 
price<l.  Box  781,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

(TOMPI.ETE  LETTERPRESS  WEEK¬ 
LY,  publishing  and  job  shop  equipment, 
for  sale  in  North  Central  Florida. 
Optional :  second-class  and  controIle<l 
circulation  iiermits  to  publish  locally. 
Big  opportunity  for  publishing  weekly 
anil  job  work.  Phone  787-6277  or  P.  O. 
Box  ."27,  Leesburg.  Florida. 


ANNDINLKMF.NT.S 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

RECEIVER  SALE 
Complete  &  Operating 

Newspaper  &  Printing  Plant 
Published  Thursdays  &  Sundays 

Dover  Lakeland  News 

(Dover,  New  Jersey) 

Pursuant  to  an  order  Dy  the  Honorable 
Joseph  I'ishtterK,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy 

Open  Bids 

Will  lie  accei»ted  on  Monday 
December  fdh  at  10  A.M.  in  Ckiurt  Room 
#6,  Post  Office  Huildimr,  Newark,  N.J. 

Assets  Consistinj? 

Of  Ckimplete  Newspaper  &  Printinsr 
Plant  Inclutlin:?:  Newspaper  Masthead, 
Trade  Names,  Subscriptions,  Assi^ne- 
able  Contracts  of  Advertising  &  Cus¬ 
tomers  List. 

I  For  Further  Information  Call 
Aaron  Dines.  Receiver  for 

LAKELAND  NEWS  PUBLISHINC  CO. 
24  WashinKton  St.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
Phone  Jelferson  9-5549.  (N.J.) 


Puhlications  fronted 


COIN  PUBLICATION;  also  printinK, 
puhlishintr  maRazine  or  other  trade 
journal.  Box  796,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Sftecial  Edititm 


HISTORICAL  SPECIAL,  U)4-paRe8. 
offset  weekly,  ‘M  puRe  ads,  500  pictures. 
Send  $1.00.  Kenedy,  Texas,  TIMES. 


NKWSPAPKK  SKKVICKS 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  IV e 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified 
clients! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 
And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 

NATIONAL  MEDIA  BROKERS  .  .  . 
.  .  .  since  1946 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Ariz.  Weekly  w/bldg.  $75M.  $10M  dn. 
Ariz.  .3-paper  chn.  8200M,  low  dn. 
Ariz,  2-paper  chn.  $165M,  $ICM  dn. 
Cniif.  2-pai>er  chn.  $I5CM.  $43M  dn. 

N.  M.  goo<l  location  $26M,  $6M  dn. 

N.  M.  Kmall  paper  $13M.  $5M  dn. 

N.  M.  money  maker  $75M.  half  dn. 
Texas  county  sent  $25M,  $7M  dn. 

WESTERN  PRINTING  PLANTS 
Western  Litho  serv,  $40M,  $23M  dn. 
Phoenix  offset  $60M,  $16M  dn. 

Phoenix  offset  $2‘’M.  half  down. 

DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker 
625  E.  Main  St.,  Mean,  Ariz. 


EXCITING  NEW  COLUMN  for  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  slanted  toward  the 
:  affluent  teen-age  market.  Reasonable 
I  rates  based  on  circulation.  Box  723, 
tiditor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.G.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  I.«wrence, 
,  Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
I  Box  982.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EJDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EREXrriNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


l.itmpintinfc  RtHtm 


INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  A  4/34 
maKS. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
masrs. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90.  2/72  A 
2/34  mags.— 0  Molds 
MODEL  H>3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  A  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  A  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders.  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


ELECTRIC  MONOMELT  for  Model  8 
Linotype.  Perfect  condition  with  extra 
elements,  never  used.  Very  reasonable. 
Call  or  write:  Inspiration  Press.  1812 
Crocker  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50314. 


MOVING  I  ENTIRE  COMP08INO  ROOM, 
press  room  and  commercial  department 
equipment  available  now.  Two  model 
14’s,  extra  fonts  of  mats,  Elrod,  Lud¬ 
low,  16-page  Duplex  2-1  tube  press  all 
stereo  equipment.  Hiehle  vertical.  The 
Record,  3317  San  Jose  Ave.,  Daly 
City.  Calif. 


NOTICE  OF  SALE 
One  Model  #32  Linotype,  Serial 
#55805  with  four  pocket  mold  disks. 
Molds— 1-18  pt  2  lettei^F-7053S:  1-10 
to  18  pt.— F-7660  :  1-30  to  36  pt.; 
1-6  to  14  pt.  Four  fonts  of  Matrix — 
1  font  of  34-11;  1  font  of  24-56;  1 
font  of  36-61:  1  font  of  18-56.  Paul  T. 
Morgan,  Texarkana  Gazette,  Texarkana, 
Texas. 


MODEL  31  LINOTPYE.  Serial  above 
62,000.  4  magazines.  Micro-therm  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  4  moulds,  quadder.  Mohr  Saw. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Ernest  Payne 
Corp.,  82  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  BEekman 
3-1791. 


SAVE  COMPOSING  ROOM  COSTS 
with  Handy  Fillers  printed  copy,  fills 
holes  fzist.  P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

FONT  36- PT.  GOTHIC  #13.  G<km1  con¬ 
dition.  .">30  72-ch.  mats,  $99.  Wm.  A. 
Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

(K)OD  EQUIPMENT 
DEEPLY  DEPRECTATED 
Aviiilahle  ftir  Immediate  Delivery 
Chemco  Olympian  Model  Roll  Film 
Camera:  CM  Intertyiie,  factory  built 
for  TTS  operation  ;  Hoe  direct  pressure 
700-ton  press,  completely  reconditione<l. 

Midwest  Matrix  3  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 

L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  i>rice.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  A  B.  SALES  (XIMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
N'ewspaiter  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  835-1513 


Mat  Molders 

Goss  45U-roller;  R.  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure,  hydraulic  Mat  Molder,  750-ton 
capacity  heated  base;  Lake  Erie 
Direct-O’-Mat  800-ton  capacity, 
heaterl  base.  For  around  the  clock 
service — available  now  are  these 
molding  giants. 

Universal  Pfq.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndburst,  New  Jersey 


Composing  Kmtm 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE-  M«iel  8. 
three  mags,  .^33613;  mcslel  19.  two 
main  and  two  aux.  mags,  #22067. 
Mialel  C  Intertyiie.  three  mags,  #6754. 
All  e<iuip|ie<l  with  gas  isits,  Margach 
feeders,  well-maintained  by  qualified 
mechanic.  Available  immediately!  Ne¬ 
osho  I  Mo.  I  Daily  News. 

PROOF  PRESS  219  VANDERCOOK 
18  X  24  full-page  Repro.  gripiiers. 
inker,  feetllioard  just  right  for  Offset 
or  Letterpress.  Tompkins,  712  So. 
Clark,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

Material  for  Sale 

FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
Volume  Newspaper  Files 
Olive  green  finish,  excellent  conditioi 
will  sell  all  or  part,  size  24%"  deep— 
84"  high — 61"  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjustable 
roller  shelf  construction  with  roller 
type  center  opening  lock  doors  which 
disappear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi¬ 
net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  E.  Lark,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent,  Detroit  News.  Detroit. 
Michigan  48231. 

KNIVES  SHARPENED— s<le.  per  set 
$8.00,  back  $2.00;  pot  well  scraper,  4 
Bladex,  $4. .50;  Matrix  file  tool  $4. .50; 
part  to  repair  broken  end  of  Ist  elev 
slide,  $8.00;  Chase  screws — large  $2.50. 
small  $1.00;  Matrix  combination  gage 
$6.00:  Mouthpiece  vent  tool  $3.00:  ’/ 
mag  frame  repair  lugs  $4.00:  Star 
wheel  broach  $4.00;  Linometer  $16.00; 
Reid  plunger  cleaner  $40.00:  brush 
$7.00;  C-230  Pinion  standard  or  over¬ 
size  $12.00.  Wm.  Reid  Co..  2271  Qy- 
bourn,  Chicago-14,  III. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photitengraving  Equipment 

■SCAN-A-GRAVER.  ItF-371  Cadet.  65 
line  screen,  complete.  Used  14  months. 
Perfect  contlition.  $2,750.00  our  floor. 
Can  lie  moved  in  auto.  Available  De- 
ceml>er  1st.  The  Learler,  600  Bay 
.Avenue.  Point  Pleasant  Beach.  New 
Jersey.  Area  Code  ’-01,  899-1000. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16" 

8  HSLC  units  (2  reversiblel  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  now  I 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


1 2- Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  stereo 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  stereo 
Pony  Autoplate  22% "  w/4  ton  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  pump  A  spoil’ 
Pony  Autoplate  23^"  pump  A  spoui 
Autoplate  and  hand  eiiuipment 
Stereotyiie  Chases 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5468  N.Y. 

GOING  OFFSET.  Selling  Model  E 
Duple.x:  Comet  Lino  and  Mmlel  8,  both 
with  TTS;  two  TTS  perforators;  Fa  r- 
child  Scan-A-Graver.  six  month’s  olil; 
two  8'  steel  newspaiier  makeup  stones: 
flat  plate  shaver;  almost  new  Nolan 
shall  murtiser.  All  in  top  condition. 
Available  March  1.  Selling  singly  or  as 
a  unit.  Make  us  an  offer  1  The  Herald. 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 


Presses  &  Machinery  i 


MUST  SELL—  ^ 
WILL  SACRIFICE!  | 

PRESS  ROOM  6-irNIT  VERTICAL  j 
design.  Holler  Bearing  Super  Produo-  ' 
tion  Anti-friction  Press  22%"  cut-off. 
One  double  folding  unit;  3-arm  Kohler 
reels;  two  100  H.P.  DC  motors  with 
AC  Converter.  CUTLER-HAMMER 
Conveyor.  JAMPOL  mail  room  equip-  i 
ment.  ! 

_  1 

STEREOTYPE  j 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  PLATE  SHAVER 
KEMP  OBROUND 
8-ton  metal  pot  with  two  Spencer 
carburetors. 


Can  be  seen  and  lest  run  at  1S2S 
High  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

A.  A.  BANGEL 
Law  Building,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Telephone: 

Area  Code  703,  397-3471 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 

2  Units — 32  pages — 22%" 

with  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders, 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate.  Stahi 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller. 
Chases,  Gas  Pot. 

Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick 
Removal 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
2  Unit  Goss  Suburban 
2  Unit  Thatcher 

6  Unit  Vanguard.  This  machine  can  be 
broken  up  as  follows: 

2  Units  plus  folder 

3  Units  plus  folder 

4  Units  plus  folder,  or  it  can  be  sold 

as  it  is. 

Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.,  Inc, 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 


48-PAGE  GOSS  Rotary  Straightline 
Press.  3  decks;  2  folders;  21%"  cut¬ 
off  ;  Pony  auto-plate ;  5.0()0  lb.  metal 
|)ot;  26  turtles:  26  rhases;  Scott  mat 
roller:  all  for  $18,000.  Other  hot  metal 
equipment  available.  Going  offset  in  ’64. 
Contact  Fred  McFarlin,  The  Daily 
Times.  Melbourne.  Fla. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

22%"  cut-off,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Qkla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


MODEL  "K"  ELROD.  SERIAL  K-331- 
E.  Good  condition.  $1,500.  Convention 
Press,  216  West  Church  Street,  Jack- 
sonville-2,  Florida. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  _ 
BALLOON  FORMEIR  COIXIR  CYU 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  L 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO. 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

Thea#  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearini 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  haw 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  Htr 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediotslr 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4SM 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  %  pate 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  bm, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOlI 


8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arrh  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  S 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-lM 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  dins 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Availabis 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  California, 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealert" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  %  and  %  folder — 2  color  pant, 
compensators,  side  lay  register— 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stares 
— available  nowl 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4694 


24  pp.  SCOTT  PREaS,  2  plates  wide. 
23A"  cutoff,  double  color  deck  half 
and  quarter  folder,  ideal  for  news¬ 
paper  and  color  circulars,  good  con¬ 
dition.  _ 

40  pp.  GOSS  PRESS,  2  plates  wide, 
23 A"  cutoff,  single  color  deck,  two 
folders  in  tandem,  one  with  quarter 
folder,  good  condition. 

Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc. 

21  N.  Main  St.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


fP anted  to  Buy 


Linotypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4594 


20-PAGE  electric  storage  cabinet.  The 
Courier.  Plant  City,  Fla. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administratire 


office  managbr-accountant 

vnariencoi  accountant  with  depart- 
«giUl  mariuKcment  capabilities  needed 
tot  igvressjve  dailr.  Metropolitan  New 
York  ares  with  Ki‘o'<^nK  70-M  publica* 
*jo#.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box 
4(1,’ Editor  &  Publisher. 

capable  man  with  experience  in 
,„npaper  labor  contract  negotiations 
II  vtll  as  some  other  phases  of  news- 
MIKr  work.  Fine  opportunity  for  the 
man  under  60  years  of  age  to 
ioio  an  outstanding  newspaper  organi- 
i^on  In  a  growing  city  with  a  260.- 
KI04.  metro  area.  Zone  6.  Give  com- 
olotc  resume.  Replies  strictly  confiden- 
till,  783,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

jiiwSPAl’ER  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Vith  cost  accounting,  personnel  experi¬ 
ence  and  record  of  growth,  profit.  All 
nolies  strictly  confidential.  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

assistant  City  (Sreulation  Manager 
lor  MES  60,000  combination  in  Zone  3. 
Mult  be  completely  capable  of  directing, 
reeniitinent  and  promotion.  Salary  to 
■tut  $6000  plus  Imnus.  Give  age,  edu- 
eition  and  experience.  Box  736,  Editor 
t  I^blisher. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paysblt  with 
otdir)  4  timM  ®  80c  per  line  each 
Ifi^ion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  It  keyed,  add  50c 
fir  box  service  and  count  as  1  add!- 
liSMi  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Airaiail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Di  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
is  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
unnot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
if  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
imeiopi  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
AIL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  lines  0  $1.25  per  line  uch  insertion; 

3  tines  0  $1.35;  2  0  $1.45;  1  time 
(L55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
iirvicc  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
yeor  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
senicc  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MUSUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EtP  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-peint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
eitheut  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
■ill  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rite  chart  of  various  numbers  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  example, 

10  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rite,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
iid/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  ^  10,  12,  or  14-point 
naximum,  will  be  charged  by  ajpate  rule 
Biisurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
tbe  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPUY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rolis,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
ctenges  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
lint  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
idMtities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLos*  2-7050 


Circulation  | 


I  STATE  CIR(3ULATION  SUPERVISOR 
for  MES  100,000.  Must  be  capable  of 
assuming  complete  charge  of  roadmen 
and  large  distributors.  Should  have  j 
minimum  ten  years’  experience.  Age 
limit  approximately  46.  Chart  Area  4. 
Salary  to  start  $7600  bonus.  Give 
age,  education,  experience.  Box  724, 

'  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

APPLICATIONS  INVITED  from  expe¬ 
rienced  circulation  managers  willing  to  . 
help  build  up  lively  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
morning  tabloid  which  merits  double 
its  present  circulation.  If  you  really 
enjoy  hard  work,  you  can  have  a  great 
time  on  this  assignment.  Apply,  giving 
references  and  approximate  salary  re- 
!  nuired,  to;  General  Manager,  Nassau 
Guardian,  Box  268,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
qualified  Circulation  Manager.  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  daiiy.  Zone  7.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
background.  Modern  plant — aggressive 
newspayter.  Write  qualifications  first 
letter.  Bo.x  745,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  .■idrertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  26.000 
I  six-day  daily  for  two  salesmen.  Present 
I  men  going  into  private  business.  Young 
men  wanted  who  desire  position  with 
pay  related  to  sales  effort.  (k>mm.  basis 
I  with  guaranteed  minimum  draw  of 
I  $100.00  first  three  months.  Sound 
training  program  -t-  full  company  bene- 
^  fits.  Copy  writing,  layout  a  must. 

1  Write;  ^gene  Schulte,  Kenosha  News, 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Display  Advertising  ' 

I  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  wanted  to 
I  head  display  staff  of  prize-winning 
I  Zone  6  evening  daiiy.  Job  calls  for 
I  hustler,  skilled  with  copy  and  layout, 
experienced  in  selling  and  setwicing. 

I  Congenial,  professional  staff,  clean, 

'  modem  plant,  growing,  pleasant  city. 

’  Prefer  family  man  ready  to  settle  down 
!  and  get  ahead.  Pay  and  advancement 
i  appropriate  to  ability  and  initiative. 

Smd  resume,  references,  photo  to;  Box 
i  737,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPACfB  SALESMAN,  experienced,  for 
reliable,  10-year-old,  DftB-rated  North¬ 
east  special-interest  weekly.  Most  have 
car.  free  to  travel,  but  may  be  based 
I  anywhere  in  NY-NJ-<jonn.  metro 
re^on.  Salary,  commission,  expenses. 
References.  Mobile  Home  (jitizen,  PO 
Box  147,  Riverhead,  N.Y,  I 

ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
Florida  daily.  Must  know  all  phases  of 
advertising  and  be  able  to  supervise 
personnel.  Prefer  man  30-50,  Box  747, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVBRnSING  SALESMAN  (1)  ex- 
I  perienced  display;  (1)  outside  classified. 

I  Good  opportunity  and  salary  in  modern, 

I  progressive,  smog-free  community. 

I  Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif. 


IMMEXIIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  men  to  manage 
branch  sales  offices  of  magazine.  Please 
send  all  information  first  letter  to  Box 
760,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex- 
!  perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  between  the  ages  of  25  to  36- 
and  have  6  to  10  years’  local  display 
exiDerience.  We  prefer  a  man  who  is 
now  working  on  a  combination  news¬ 
paper  under  100,000  circulation  who 
wants  to  move  up  to  a  metropolitan 
daily.  This  i>oeition  has  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  salesman  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Chart  Area  6.  Write 
giving  employment  and  personal  history 
to  Box  766,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  man  or 
woman,  sell  statewide  via  phone. 
Permanent.  Liberal  draw,  commission. 
Benefits,  retirement.  Box  802,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 

SALESMAN  I 

Here's  a  fine,  iiermanent  jiosit’-  a  op-  ! 
l>ortunity  for  an  enthusiiutto  and  | 

confident  ad  salesman.  GimmI  laissibility  : 
for  advancement  with  a  well-reai)ecte<l. 
Htrongly-establishe<l  evening  daily  and 
Sunday  A.M.  publication.  You'll  l>e  sell¬ 
ing  in  a  competitive  metroiailitan  mar-  | 
ket  of  over  '200,1)00  located  in  Zone  6. 
You’ll  receive  goo<i  pay  and  will 
participate  in  our  Bonus  Plan  immerli- 
ately.  intere8te<l?  Mail  complete  resume 
in  confidence  to  812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

KXPKUlK.N't'KI)  S.tl.K.SM AX/.M.tN.tCl'ni  , 
required  for  Nassau,  Bahamas,  ilaily.  I 
Must  l>e  strong  r>n  promotion  and  able  ' 
to  i>ro<lure  volume  business  on  own  and  : 
by  directing  work  of  two  other  sales-  j 
men.  Only  men  who  enjoy  hard  work.  ■ 
please.  Apply,  giving  references  and  ai>- 
proximate  salary  require<l.  to:  General  ; 
Manager,  Nassau  (iuardian.  Box  268, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

bTjORIDA  —  Growing  weekly  in  suli- 
urban,  retirement  community  wants 
semi-retired  ml  salesman  who  wants  to  , 
work  as  well  as  fish.  $2<ll)  month  for 
three-<lay  week.  Send  resume,  refer-  ' 
ences  to  Ruskin  News.  P.O.  Box  K. 
Plant  City,  Fla. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  who  wants  ad-  1 
vantages  of  New  York  life  without 
crowds  and  commuting.  Top  New  Jersey  ' 
daily — over  75,000 — nee<ls  retail  man  ; 
due  to  staff  promotions.  .Shoulil  have  2  | 
years’  exi)erience:  able  to  handle  i 

some  copy  layout.  Write  in  confidence,  , 
backgrouml  and  salary  nee<le<l.  Top  i 
lienefits.  Box  811,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  staff 
promotion.  Good  pay.  Prefer  man  with 
2  or  3  years’  experience  on  small  daily. 
James  A.  Hodges.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Advance.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  quali¬ 
fied  Managing  Editor  on  evening  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  7.  Starting  salary 
$175  a  week.  Substantial  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  capable  of  directing  news¬ 
room  operation  and  handling  some  top 
local  news.  State  qualifications  first 
letter.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  CITY  EDITOR  for  10,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Zone  5  P.M.  Must  be  fast,  ac¬ 
curate;  will  handle  most  local  and  wire 
copy  and  Unifax.  Publisher  offers  at¬ 
tractive  hospitalization  and  insurance 
program.  Box  743,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  REPORTERS  to  sUff  two 
bureaus  in  small  Northern  Ohio  cities. 
Free  hand  to  develop  news,  features, 
photos  for  an  aggressive,  growing  paper 
on  Lake  Erie.  Write:  Jack  Barkley, 
Area  Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

EXPANDING.  PROGRESSIVE  evening 
daily  —  60,000  circulation  —  near  Chi¬ 
cago,  wants  experiencetl  reporter.  J- 
grad  preferred.  Excellent  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  fringe  benefits  with 
aggressive  paper.  Box  782.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MIDWEST  EVENING  DAILY.  50- 
75,000  field,  wants  versatile  women’s 
page  writer.  Some  editing  experience — 
knowledge  of  foods  —  and  ability  to 
write  about  cooking.  Box  7S0.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Ohio  A.M.  news¬ 
paper,  100,000  circulation,  5-day  week. 
College  graduate.  Good  salary.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  not  completely 
necessary  if  applicant  has  potential  to  | 
move  ahead  under  experience  guidance.  ‘ 
Assigrnment  affords  chance  to  get  away 
from  desk.  Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN.  Zone  1  p.m.  daily  of  13.000 
wants  experienced  copy  reader  and  head 
writer  with  some  layout  knowledge.  ■ 
Ample  fringe  benefits.  Give  background.  > 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  needed  by  consistent  ' 
prize-winning  Arizona  weekly  to  start 
as  general  assignment  reporter  and  , 
work  into  woman’s  editorship.  Good  ' 
opportunity  to  work  with  young,  award¬ 
winning  staff  in  pleasant  variety  of 
activity  including  photography,  fea-  i 
tures,  social  and  church  news.  Starting  I 
salary  $50  to  $75  depending  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  ability.  Raises  in  30.  60,  90 
days  if  you  can  do  the  job.  Additional 
raises  as  merited.  Group  insurance, 
auto  mileage,  1  week  paid  vacation  in 
1  year,  2  weeks  after  2  years,  3  weeks 
after  6  years.  Submit  resume,  clippings, 
marital  status  and  references  to  Box 
707,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
by  Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  28,000  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Writing  skills,  desk  ability, 
good  work  habits  important.  Camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Modern  plant  in 
prosperous  community.  Salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions  highly  attractive.  Write 
details  education,  experience  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  The  Journal,  Kankakee, 
III. 


BOOMING 

THE  SUN  NEWSPAPERS  of  Omaha, 
pioneers  in  the  "depth”  approach  to 
metro-suburban  weekly  journalism,  are 
looking  for  one  or  more  top-notch 
digging  newsmen.  Primary  qualifica¬ 
tions:  demonstrate  ability  to  perceive 
and  research  the  significant  story,  and 
the  ability  to  write  it  sharply  and 
smoothly.  Write  to:  Paul  IVilliams. 
Managing  Eklitor,  Sun  Newspapers, 
e08  S.  26th,  Omaha.  Nebraska  68107. 


UNLIMITED 

That’s  the  title  of  our 
recent  acclaim-win¬ 
ning  series  on  career 
opportunities.  But  it 
also  can  apply  to  your 
future  here  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We’re  looking  for  re¬ 
porters  who  can  write, 
copy  readers  who  can 
edit. 

If  you  want  to  work 
where  talent  is  re¬ 
garded  and  where 
minimums  aren’t  max- 
imums,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Write  to: 

Personnel  Department 

The 

Philadelphia 

Inquirer 

400  N.  Broad  St. 
Phila.  1,  Penna. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical-Production 


Si 


WRITERS 

IBM 

New  work  has  created  impor¬ 
tant  positions  for  writers  in 
several  areas  related  to  pro¬ 
gramming  systems.  You  should 
have  the  skill  to  research,  in¬ 
terpret,  organize,  and  present 
technical  material  in  clear, 
concise  writing. 

WRITER:  Organize  and  pre¬ 
pare  tor  publication  bulletins 
and  manuals  describing  how  to 
use  computer  programs.  In¬ 
volves  the  analysis  of  Informa¬ 
tion  from  technical  personnel 
and  the  presentation  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  customer  use. 

WRITER  -  ANALYST:  Analyze 
In  manual  form  the  complex 
internal  logic  of  programming 
systems.  This  includes  research 
of  existing  program  documen¬ 
tation  to  prepare  flow  charts, 
tables,  and  text  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  can  understand 
the  logic  of  programming  sys- 
iems. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Require  a 
minimum  of  one  year's  experi¬ 
ence  In  expository  writing.  Re¬ 
location  expenses  are  paid. 
Location  is  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  IBM  Is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Please  wri+e,  outlining  your 
qualifications,  to: 

E.  D.  Rodgers,  Box  390 
IBM  Corp.,  Dept.  545L4 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

IBM 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 


NEWS  EDTTQR.PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
I  12*14  patre  top  weekly  in  Black  Hills. 

:  College  town  4-M.  growing.  You  must 
I  l>e  qualified  able  to  work  on  own. 
I  Write  fully,  give  references,  salary  ex* 
!  I>ected.  Mike  Heinbaugh,  Publisher, 

I  Queen  City  Mail,  Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

'  SPORTS  WRITER— SOUTH  FLORIDA. 
Need  man  with  good  feature  touch  who 
can  spell.  Layout  desirable.  No.  2  man 
on  3*man  staff.  Hctavy  local  coverage. 
25.000  p.m.,  6-day.  Write:  Bob  Maher, 
Hollywcxxl  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

,  WIRE  EDITOR  —  Imaginative  desk 
;  man  needed  for  page  1,  wire  news. 

!  special  edition  responsibilities  on  10,000 
morning  paper  in  Pocono  Mountains. 

I  Freedom  for  enterprise  writing.  Send 
background  to:  Jim  Ottaway,  Daily 
I  Record.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


OONNECnarr  daily  seeks  exi>eri- 
enced  wire  e<iitor  to  replace  man  re¬ 
tiring.  Must  lie  able  to  handle  taiie.  10,- 
j  000  afterniKin  daily.  Fine  company 
lienefits.  (live  full  details.  Box  785, 

I  Elinor  &  Publisher. 

I  COPYUEADER  —  Morning  pai>er  of 
over  KMJ.OOO  neecls  a  de.sk  man  with 
I  2  t<i  Ti  ye:irs  of  experience.  Advance¬ 
ment  ptissibilities  gcxKl  on  paper  putting 
I  renewe<l  emphasis  on  <iuality  copyclesk. 

'  Mulwest  Imckground  preferretl.  Box 
787,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  (\>in  publication:  also  | 
newspaiier-printing  trade  journal.  All 
j  lienefits.  Box  797,  Etiitor  Si  Publisher.  | 

I  EXPEIUENCBD  REPORTER  for  gen-  | 
I  eral  assignments  and  part  of  expanding  : 
1  City  Hall-Courthouse  routine  on  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  city  of  45.(K)0  in  Zone  \ 
Give  full  background,  salary  <lesire<l  in  j 
letter.  Box  799,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER.  seasone<l. 
creative,  energetic,  for  resixinsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily,  | 
base<l  in  New  York,  national  in  scope,  j 
Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not  | 
essential.  Exceptional  opiiortunity  par-  I 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to  I 
develop  pers^mally  and  professionally  in  | 
this  siiecialty.  Box  810,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


I  HARD-WORKING  NEWSMAN  to  write  j 
and  edit  quality  semi-weekl.v.  Chart  i 
'  area  3.  Thorough  knowle<lge  all  phases 
I  news  writing  ami  desk  work.  $115.  , 
,  Box  808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  IRANIAN  English  Language  morning 
I  ilaily  nee<ls  U.  S.  traine<l  Managing 
:  Editor-Feature  Writer,  and  man  exfieri- 
enced  in  makeup  and  rewrite.  Good 
salary.  Will  pay  transiKirtation,  Box 
I  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
I  10,000  circulation  daily.  Must  lie  ex- 
i  iierienceti  in  e<litorial  writing  and  lay-  | 

{  out:  must  have  knowledge  of  all  lieats  i 
ami  lie  able  to  sufiervise  news  staff  of  j 
I  7  jiersons.  Well-eciuipiie<l  paper  with  ' 
completely  stalfeil  photo  shop.  Send  ' 
resume  with  recent  photograph  to:  ! 
Roliert  L.  Pratt.  Business  Manager,  i 
Coffeyville  Daily  Journal,  Coffey\'ilIe,  1 
Kans.  I 

■  PRESTIGE  CHICAGO  AREA  news-  I 
paiier  chain,  nationally  recognized  for  I 
unique  approach  to  suburban  jour-  ; 
I  nalism,  has  staff  oiiening  for  experi-  i 
enced  man.  Prefer  college  graduate.  To 
I  hamlle  news  coverage  and  features  in 
I  growing  community.  Young;  award- 
winning  staff :  vigorous  editorial  policy  : 

I  many  company  lienefits.  Send  full 
!  resume,  photo,  and  cli|is  to:  Charles 
j  E.  Hayes,  Executive  Editor,  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  ' 
Illinois.  I 


REPORTBR/HIDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  Virginia  semi-weekly.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  high  and  hours  sometimes 
long.  All-around  ability  needed.  Write 
fully,  enclose  picture,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Hanes  Byerly,  The  Tidewater 
News,  Franklin,  Va. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Midwest  A.M. 
paper  is  expanding  sports  staff.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  some  desk  experience, 
although  he  will  be  used  also  for 
staffing  major  Midwest  events.  Salary 
good.  Confidence  respected.  Box  784, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  expanding  news 
bureau  in  nationally-known  Michigan 
engineering  college.  News  and  feature 
ability  more  imiiortant  than  exiierienee. 
Details  to  Box  800,  Hklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER 

(No  etaoin  or  shrdlu) 

If  you're  a  good  news  or  advertisinK 
man,  can  write  descriptively  and  con¬ 
cisely  with  imaKination,  and  know  a 
little  about  layout,  you  could  fit  into 
this  industrial  advertising  job.  Years  of 
experience  or  what  your  degree  is 
matter  less  than  "can  you  apply  your 
talent?”  Please  send  two  or  three 
samples  of  what  you  liked  l)e8t  when 
you  did  them — they  will  lie  returned. 
Tell  (in  confidence)  about  your  abilities, 
likes  and  dislikes,  aliout  your  present 
job  and  earnings,  what  you’re  aiming 
for,  in  a  letter  to  E.  E.  Lewis,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations,  SI  4 
Blast  Middle  Street,  (Tielsea,  Michigan 

tsns. 


Free  Lance 


.AUTOMOTIVE  EDITOR  with  strong 
light-truck  experience  for  part-time, 
free  lance  work  on  challenging  new 
project.  NYC  preferred,  hut  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  76S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINOERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  7Sy,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


THE  NATIONAL  INSIDER.  America's 
fastest  growing  weekly  newspai>er.  is 
establishing  a  nation-wide  system  of 
stringers.  If  you  are  ambitious,  accu¬ 
rate,  productive — and  above  all  a  gwaf 
writer  —  we  can  offer  a  guaranteed 
weekly  income.  Write  or  call:  Bob 
Borzello,  ‘J7I3  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60639.  Phone:  .Area  Code  312. 
772-,-.S66. 

Meclianii-al-Prtiduction 


MACHINIST  for  6-machine  daily  in 
scenic  Western  Pa.  Days,  overscale. 
Live  and  work  in  pleasant  and  beautiful 
surroundings  1-hour  from  Pittsburgh. 
Call  or  write:  Daily  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning.  Pa. 


COMBINATION 
TUBE  —  PRESS  B'OREMAN 
Management  oriented,  cost-conscious 
foreman  for  plant  doing  80-100  pages 
a  week.  Southern  Zone  1.  Nee<l  stereo 
skill.  Salary  $160  -f-  bonus.  BAill  bene¬ 
fits.  Pleasant  town.  Union. 

Box  767,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  in  th, 
Southwest  for  an  experienced  Linotn* 
machinist  with  some  knowledge  of  elw.^ 
tronics.  Good  working  conditions,  gooi 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  In  reply  gj,, 
full  information  including  .nge.  educi. 
tion,  experience,  family  status  tad 
starting  salary  expectetl.  Box  755,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  for  14-m:ichine  shop. 
Lobster  shift;  40-hr.  week.  Good  psy 
ITS  experience  preferred.  Call  or 
write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima  Nmh 
Lima,  Ohio. 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  or  Printer. 
Pressman  nee<le<l  immediately  by 
county-seat  weekly.  Losing  foreman  to 
service  soon.  Write  fully  to:  Eume 
N.  Marten.  LaGrnnge  Publishing  Com. 
pany,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 


TTS  OPERATOR  openings  on  day  or 
night  shifts.  If  you  are  experienced 
and  will  move  to  Baltimore,  we  will 
pay  transixrrtation  and  moving  expeniei 
uiH>n  acceptance.  Union  scale  in  non¬ 
union  shop;  7  |>aid  holidays;  paid 
vacation,  hospitalization  and  sick  hmt- 
fits.  Latest  eciuipment.  Call :  Mr.  Gu- 
rett  in  Baltimore,  BE  .Vyidl  or  Ne» 
York.  RE  2-2889.  Or  write  Monumental 
I*tg.  Co.,  32nd  &  Elm  .Ave.,  Baltimore 
Md. 

Promotion 


LIVELY  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  need! 
a  good  copy-layout  gal  or  guy.  Must  t« 
self-starter  with  media  or  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  You’ll  be  working  in  ill 
phases  of  ad,  editorial  and  circulation 
liromotion.  Job  open  Dec.  15,  must  be 
filled  by  Jan.  1,  Write  today  for  fut. 
confidential  reply.  Box  777,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

Public  Relatunis 


PK/SCIBNCE  WRITER.  Johns  Hor- 
kins  Medical  Institutions  seeks  yount. 
imaginative  man  who  knows  jour¬ 
nalism.  P.R.  fundamentals  and  who 
can  write  science  in  .academic  environ¬ 
ment  for  assistant  PR  director  pent. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements,  snd 
references  to  James  C.  Butler,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  P.R.,  Johns  Hoi>kins  Medical 
Institutions,  601  N.  Broadway,  Bslt- 
more,  Md.  21205, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Sltu3tions  Wsnted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  !  IHspluy  Advertising  _ Editorial  ^  ^  ^  I  Employment  Agencies 

COLIiEfJK  JOURNALISM  TEACHER.  aD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  Zones  NEWSMAN.  26.  B.A.  in  history,  wants  EDITORIAL 

WSJ  Illinois.  17  years’  colietre-teachinK  3,  4.  6.  8  or  9.  Eight  years’  N.Y.  state  capitol  or  Washington  bureau  job.  We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support- 

operiencc  and  publications  adviser,  de-  1  experience  with  '  monthly  magazine.  Making  $8,500  on  metro.  Experiencetl  ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 

lirM  college  teaching  |H>sition  in  fall.  |  weekly  newspaper.  Background  also  in-  in  government.  |>olitics.  education.  Box  U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 

«  Box  806.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  eludes  editorial,  promotion  and  circuia-  801.  EMitor  &  Publisher.  the  l)enefit  of  Employers  and  Elmployees. 


line  college  teaching  iH>sition  in  fall,  weekly  newspaper.  Background  also  in-  in  government.  |M>titics.  education.  Box 
'13.  Box  806.  Editor  &  Publisher.  eludes  editorial,  promotion  and  circuia-  801.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

- - - -  tion.  Famiiy  man.  36.  BA  Journalism.  '  '  ; 

IS-YEAR  NEWSMAN  with  outstanding  MBA  Advertising.  G.  M.  Brennan.  410  SPORTS  EDITOR  and/or  wire  desk, 
^rd  on  outstanding  newspaiters  seeks  1  w.  205th  St..  New  york-34.  N.Y.  i  Age  47.  single^^  Prefers  Ohio  or  Penn- 


position  teaching  journaiism  at  coilege - 

or  university;  experience*!  in  all  phases  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  expert-  |  - - - 

of  newsgaihering.  e*liting.  layout;  win-  enced.  Coliege  graduate.  Excelient  U.  S.  S.  R. 

nor  of  national  and  regional  journalism  references.  Top  producer!  'Zone  9.  E<litor.  37,  single — Science,  Medicine, 

is-srds;  now  emidoyed  in  e.xecutive  1  Write  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Psychiatry.  Pharmacy,  Business ;  speaks 

Mworoom  capacity;  MS  in  journalism,  j - - -  Russian  Huentiy;  seeks  U.S.S.R.  as- 

Box  791.  lalitor  &  Publisher.  1  ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR  signment.  B.A.,  M.A.  Available  im- 


I  .sylvania.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Mechanical-Production 


Administrative 

KX-BOdTII  NEWSPAPER  EXECt’TlVE 


- -  Kussian  Huentiy;  seeks  U.S.S.R.  as-  COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR.  12 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREOTOR  signment.  B.A.,  M.A.  Available  im-  years’  medium-size  daily  paper  experi- 
Experienced  in  aggressive  creative  sales  «ox  813,  Editor  ence.  Familiar  TTS.  hot-cold  type.  De« 


le^ership,  all  divisions.  Outstanding  i  &  Ihiblisher 
competitive  record,  me<lium  and  large 
metropolitan  papers.  Promotion  and  re-  WIRE.  Rl" 
search  oriented.  Top  name  references. 


-  SuW  record  as  CAM;  .i-xcelient  earn-  1  s^earen  orieniw  lop  name  reierences 

nroduction.  circulation  gains  as  Available  ^  <iuickly  for  any  permanent  8-ditor  A*  1  ublisher. 


WIUE.  KIM  —  experienced,  reliable. 
Reasonable  pay.  Areas  2,  3.  Box  798, 


sires  superintendent,  general  foreman 
level.  Relocate  anywhere,  prefer  West 
Coast.  Box  748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


or  inf».  pro<luction,  circulation  gains  as  Available  quicKiy  lor  iiny  iiermaneni 
laager;  seeking  position  as  pubiisher  cliallenging  grovvth  opi«rtunity. 

Wij]  or  manager  medium  daiiy,  or  classifie*!  Box  i66.  Editor  &  1  ubiisher. _ 


-  1-X)RBMANSHIP  WANTED  —  Daiiy 

WORKING  EDITOR:  Experienced  all  printing  background  with  the  last  8 


or  manager  medium  daily,  or  classing _ ; - ilesks,  l>eat8,  photography.  Consider  years’  devoted  to  foremanship  of  Cold 

No'  thw.!^*  Ann  DISPLAY  .SALESMAN— College  gradu-  tra.le.  PR  fields.  Prefer  Zones  5,  7.  8.  Type  and  Engraving  Departments.  Open 
Uo  1.  /..mn.  903  ivo.  tnwo<xi.  yxnn  _  ,  i  J<r>v  70*  gvilt^.r  x,  p.ikll.ko..  shon  Box  713.  Elditor  &  Pubiisher. 


Uo  T.  /.lib 
Arbor,  Mich. 


I  ate,  married,  best  references,  records  to  j  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  prove  top  prcxlucer.  Phone  722-0515.  i  - 


COULD  YOU  use  an  advertising,  circu-  j  !  "'RATING  I 

ktion,  printing  promotion  man,  with  Merced-9,  (alifornia. _  ■  eran,  single. 

nwiroom  exjierience.  in  a  daily  or  I  77^  -/  ■>  i  -  _  .-n 

weekly  situation  you  believe  could  lie  |  -y*  DIRE.CTOR.  Zoiie  3.  ^t  me  tell  ,  &  I  ublisher. 


WRITING  POSITION.  B.A.,  24.  vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Relocate  with  newspaiier, 
magazine  or  publisher.  Box  786,  Editor 


built  to  jukify  a  thouiand  dollars  a  j  8";*  «« 

month  to  me  in  salary  i.nd.  or.  .slock?  '  T.8.  Box  809.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cdl  or  write  (strictest  confidence!  my  | 
representative.  P.  T.  Hines.  I'ubiishers  * 


THOROUGHLY  EXPEJRIENCED  Ad- 


Employment  Agencies 


I  shop.  Bo.x  713,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

j  Public  Relations 

'  A  TOTAL  PR  EXECUTIVE  with  an 
unusual  record  of  achievement  seeks 
I  a  challenging  position  commensurate 
I  with  his  abilities.  Public  speaker, 
award-winning  creator  of  advertising, 
corporate  communications.  business 


Bov  vertising  Manager  seeking  Iiosition  on  **pr)|TnR<:  S,  RPPORTFR*;**  'orpofat®  ^munications.  business 
rreinsufro'^N  r  ^  ■'‘'"a'l  Age  41.  Solid  '  „  I  promotions  Great  depth  in  opinion  r^ 

313-  urcensiHiro,  ix.*...  -no..  nroHiicer!  Box  864.  Elditor*  Publisher.  I  National  clearing  house  for  competent  search,  trade  associations,  house  pub- 

truooxifioovfiuiMci  H  I.- *  >  vicu  1  * » w  A I  Personncl  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  lications,  copywriting,  photography. 


UNCOMPROMISING  PKOKESSIONAL 
wuts  connection  exercising  his  several 
■kills;  facile  svriter.  imaginative  pho- 
tofnipher  with  wi*ie  technicai  back- 


to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  Capable  staff  administrator.  Age  37, 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i  marri^.  will  relocate.  Box  '736,  Elditor 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728  I  &  Publisher. 


pwnd.  first-hand  knowietige  prcxluc-  ,  EDITOR/DKKMAN  !J||||| 

tkm,  hot  and  cold.  Youngish  veteran  i  ^  '**  Zones  2,  5,  3,  1.  ^ 

of  21  years  on  newspai^rs.  accustomed  y®?"  e^Peoence.  Box  g 

management  level.  Small  western  col-  |  ^29,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ^ 

lege  town  preferred-top  job  or  eventual  ,  ns  ,  •  = 

psrt  or  full  ownership.  Size  not  im-  ;  EDITOR— Ten  years  ex^nence,  write,  ^ 
pwunt.  Quality,  potential,  are.  Box  ,  •’'write.  B.A..  knowledge  languages.  ^ 
SoTEditor  &  Publisher.  1  vicinity.  Box  776,  Editor  &  g 

_ _ _ _ Publisher.  2 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  metro  .-xn-noTniTc'TVTci  iTTT  71  ...  ,  S 

weeklies  seeks  job  as  manager  small  E.NTERPRISING  GAL  wants  m^ical  j  ^ 
daily,  or  assistant  to  publisher  meilium  or  general  assignment  spot  on  Midwest  ,  g 
daily  Box  792,  Elilitor  &  Publisher.  '  a>'y-  experience.  MA  |  g 

_ ! _ degree.  Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i  = 


lege  town  preferred-top  job  or  eventual 
part  or  full  ownership.  Size  not  im¬ 
portant.  Quality,  iiotential,  are.  Box 
SM,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  metro 
weeklies  seeks  job  as  manager  small 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


daily.  Box  792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  extremely  well  verse*l  in  .. 

ill  phases  of  newspaiier  production,  hORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  re- 
seeka  a  challenging  iKisition  in  news-  ‘“rn  to  small-town  PM  newspaper, 
paper  adminiatration.  Background  in-  working  for  national  haseball 

cludea;  production  managing  and  nRice.  No  car.  Box  1420,  Wichita, 
prtctical  trade  experience,  limiteil  ne-  Kansas. _  _ _ 


Address  - 


3  City. 


(Pkiating,  add-customer  relations,  etc. 
Printing  Management  Degree.  Bo.\  807, 
Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

Artists-i'.artoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years’  experience ;  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 
Box  774.  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  WRITEJR.  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  pro  baseball,  football  and 
major  college  beats,  seeks  to  relocate. 
Top-flight  feature  writer  —  energetic, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic.  Family  man. 
32.  top  references.  Box  752,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Classification . 


cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel.  WANTED:  Elditing-writing  position  y 
Box  774.  Eklitor  &  Publisher  with  newspaper,  publishing  firm  or  g 

■ - pharmaceutical  house  on  Atlantic  Coast, 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  nine  years’  ex-  Have  editing  experience  with  hack-  g 
perience  N.Y.  Mirror,  seeks  permanent  ground  in  biological  research.  Available  g 
jXMition;  also  do  photo  retouching,  after  Feb.  15.  Bo.x  762,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  '  rs 
illuitrations,  cartooning  and  layout.  Usher.  i  g 

Single,  31.  go  anywhere.  Box  753,  Ekli- - -  ;  3 

tor  &  Publisher.  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  flair  for  creative  y 

_ _  ideas,  layouts,  writing.  Skilled  at  de-  g 

i'irciilnliitn  veloping  bright  pages.  Added  asset:  = 

.  _ _ _ ^  ^  know  how  to  work  with  women.  Box  ^ 

QUALU'iro  CIUCliLA'nON  MANAGER.  <71.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  p 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol»ert  L’.  Brown 

Reflections  on  Kennedy 


The  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  last  Friday  stunned 
nieinl)ers  of  the  Inter-Anieriran 
Press  Association  at  their  Mi¬ 
ami  meeting  like  a  blow  in  the 
solar  j)lexus.  He  had  been  with 
them,  shaken  hands  with  many 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates,  and  spoken  to 
them  Monday  evening.  It  was 
his  la.st  major  address  prior  to 
his  Texas  trip. 

The  lAPA  general  assembly 
had  just  completed  its  work 
Friday  noon.  It  had  l)een  an 
interesting  business  program  in- 
termixe<l  with  gala  social  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  was  to  go  down  in 
the  books  as  a  convention  diffi¬ 
cult  to  match.  The  delegates  had 
dispersed  to  the  luncheon  rooms 
and  bars  where  they  waite<l 
leisurely  for  a  three  o’clock  clos¬ 
ing  board  of  directors  meeting, 
when  officers  were  to  be  elected, 
and  a  final  gala  cocktail  party 
and  banquet. 

There  were  only  a  few  news¬ 
men  watching  the  news  tickers 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  International  in  a 
room  off  the  convention  hall 
where  they  had  been  recording 
the  news  in  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  delegates  for  a  week. 
When  the  first  flash  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  in  Dallas  came  over  the  wire 
the  news  went  through  the 
Americana  Hotel  like  a  brush 
fire.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  the 
news  room  was  beseiged.  Those 
who  couldn’t  get  close  sought  the 
nearest  television  set.  The  lobby 
was  deserted. 

By  three  o’clock  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  death  had  been  confirmed. 
The  board  met  perfunctorily  in 
an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and 
elected  its  officers.  It  was  the 
shortest  lAPA  board  meeting 
in  history.  Some  of  the  U.  S. 
delegates  had  already  left  to 
rush  home  to  their  offices. 

The  cocktail  party  was  can¬ 
celled  as  was  the  banquet.  Four 
hundred  people  had  to  be  fed, 
however,  so  “dinner  was  served” 
in  the  same  hall  without  dais  or 
head  table.  Only  an  opening 
prayer  by  Mons.  Jesus  Maria 
Pellin,  editor  of  La  Religion  of 
Caracas  and  an  IAEA  board 
member,  was  heard.  It  was  a 
somber  evening. 

The  visit  to  Cape  Canaveral 
on  Saturday  was  not  cancelletl 
and  approximately  140  people 
flew  in  two  chartered  airplanes 
to  see  the  missile  pads  and  hear 
about  NASA’s  space  exploration 
program.  It  was  felt  that  since 
this  was  not  part  of  the  enter¬ 


tainment  program  but  was  a 
working  session  designed  to  give 
Latin  American  editors  a  close 
view  of  the  U.  S.  space  pro¬ 
gram,  and  since  it  i)robably 
never  could  be  repeated  for  this 
group,  that  it  was  in  the  in- 
tere.st  of  the  nation  and  the 
hemisphere  to  carry  on.  It  was 
an  interesting  trij),  but  not  a 
gay  one. 

*  *  ♦ 

More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
lAPA  meml)ers  attending  the 
Miami  meeting  had  been  at  the 
previous  assembly  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  Octol)er,  1902.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  that  session 
that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
broke. 

Some  of  them  recalled  last 
week  how  they  had  huddled 
around  any  available  radio  in 
Santiago  to  hear  President  Ken- 
ne<ly’s  broadcast  revealing  the 
existence  of  Russian  missiles  on 
Cuban  soil. 

Most  of  them  couldn’t  get  to 
a  radio  and  crowded  around  the 
UPI  and  AP  Teletype  machines 
just  as  they  did  in  Miami. 

The  last  two  lAPA  conven¬ 
tions  seem  to  have  l)een  linked 
to  President  Kennedy. 

*  *  ♦  ' 

The  tragic  events  of  last  week¬ 
end  brought  back  to  mind  the 
luncheon  for  publishers  we  were 
privileged  to  attend  at  the 
White  House  almost  two  years 
ago. 

President  Kennedy’s  series  of 
luncheons  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  each  state  had  become 
an  established  custom  by  that 
time.  The  invitation  we  received 
did  not  specify  who  the  other 
luncheon  guests  would  be.  We 
found  on  arrival  at  the  White 
House  Jan.  23,  1962,  they  were: 
Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Marshall  Field, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News;  Eugene  Pulliam,  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Phoenix  Newspapers; 
Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Ben  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  then  president  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Lyle  Wil- 
.son,  United  Press  International; 
Walker  Stone,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Pierre  Salinger, 
Presidential  press  secretary ; 
and  the  then  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

During  a  pre-hincheon  cock¬ 
tail  President  Kennedy  greeted 
his  guests  informally.  We  were 
honored  to  be  seated  at  luncheon 
on  the  President’s  left.  His  per- 


.sonality  i)ermeated  the  room. 
His  fund  of  information  and 
ability  to  discuss  almost  any 
subject  authoritatively  was  im¬ 
pressive  then  as  it  has  been 
through  all  his  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Over  coffee  and  cigars  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  brought  the  grouj) 
to  attention  easily  and  without 
fanfare.  He  said  there  were  a 
few  things  he  wanted  to  discuss 
with  the  publishers  and  to  get 
their  views  and  opinions.  Among 
other  problems  he  reviewed  the 
Congo  and  the  Cuban  situations 
in  preliminary  comments.  Then 
the  meeting  turned  into  a  press 
conference  with  the  publishers 
asking  the  questions.  .4t  first  we 
failed  to  see  how  the  President 
was  going  to  get  the  opinions 
and  views  he  had  requested,  but 
as  it  jn  ogressed  we  realized  that 
every  question  and  the  way  it 
was  phrased  gave  him  some  idea 
of  the  opinion  in  back  of  it. 

• 

Tliey  Hail  to  Read 
The  Iiieredible  Story 

Baltimore 

“When  it’s  an  intensely  his¬ 
torical  story,  people  want  to  see 
and  hear  it  on  tv  and  radio,  then 
they  want  to  read  a  written 
report.” 

That  was  the  explanation  by 
Managing  Editor  Philip  S.  Heis- 
ler  to  one  of  the  first  sell-out 
(xlitions  of  the  Evening  Sun 
that  most  workers  on  the  Sun- 
papers  could  recall. 

■The  occasion  was  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  main  home-deliv^ery  edi¬ 
tion  was  going  to  press.  That 
edition  got  two  replates  with 
bulletin  matter  and  new  8-col- 
umn  lines. 

Then  the  story  was  caught  up 
and  updated  with  new  leads  for 
the  7-Star  3  o’clock  edition  and 
its  replate  Final  edition. 

Circulation  Manager  Herbert 
B.  Reynolds  was  in  a  barbershop 
when  one  of  his  men  notified 
him  of  the  story. 

The  Evening  Sun  presses  kept 
rolling  until  6  p.m.  At  8  p.m. 
bulldog  edition  of  the  Sun  was 
due  out.  Approximately  55,000 
extra  copies  were  added  to  the 
daily  average  circulation  of 
215,427. 

The  business  office,  well  off  the 
downtown  pedestrian  beat,  sold 
more  than  1,000  copies. 

• 

Prize  for  Editorial 

John  Woodward,  dog  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  and  the  Mariet¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal,  was 
awarded  a  $100  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  by  the  Gaines  Dog  Re¬ 
search  Center,  New  York,  for 
writing  the  best  editorial  on  a 
dog  topic  during  the  recent 
National  Dog  Week. 


New  First  Lady 
Has  Interest  in 
Radio-tv  Stations 

Ai'.stin’,  Texas 

Mrs.  Claudia  T.  (Lady  Bird) 
Johnson,  wife  of  Pre.^-ident  Lyn¬ 
don  Baines  John.son,  has  long 
been  a  businesswoman  here. 
Presently  .she  owns  >7.49  per¬ 
cent  of  the  LBJ  Com|)any,  the 
licensee  of  KTBC-.A.M-FM-tv 
here. 

The  LBJ  Company  also  owns 
29.5  percent  of  KWT.X  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  which  is  the 
licensee  of  KWTX-AM-tv,  Waco. 
KWTX  Broadcasting  Company 
owns  50  percent  of  KBTX-tv  in 
Bryan;  80  percent  of  KVII-tv 
in  Ardmore,  Okla. ;  and  80  per¬ 
cent  of  KNAL  in  Victoria. 

In  addition,  the  LBJ  (’ompany 
holds  an  option  to  acquire  50 
percent  of  TV  Cable  of  Austin 
Incorporated,  which  holds  a 
franchise  to  construct  a  com¬ 
munity  antenna  system  here.  TV 
Cable  is  owned  principally  by 
loc’al  residents. 

• 

Extensive  Coverajse 
Compiled  Quickly 

Syr.\cuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse’s  two  daily  news- 
jiapers  mobilized  all  their  forces 
after  the  Kennedy  assassination 
.story  broke  just  before  1 :30  p.m. 
Nov.  22, 

The  afternoon  HeraUl-Joumd, 
already  printing  its  suburban 
editions,  was  held  up  to  catch 
a  replate  extra.  This  was 
changed  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  President’s  death  was 
flashed. 

The  4  p.m.  5  Star  Final  rolled 
on  time  and  the  run  was  in¬ 
creased  by  15,000  papers.  They 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  delivered  to  downtown  loca¬ 
tions. 

The  late  city  run  and  the  5 
Star  Final  contained  18  columns 
of  stories  on  the  assassination, 
as  well  as  10  pictures  which 
measured  16  full  columns. 

Across  town,  the  morning 
Post-Standard  newsroom  was 
nearly  deserted  when  the  news 
broke.  Within  minutes  the  news¬ 
men  descended  en  masse.  Me¬ 
chanical  department  employes 
were  called  in  early  (the  night 
shift  normally  starts  at  6  p.m.) 
and  deadlines  were  advanced. 

The  regular  18  page  Satur¬ 
day  paper  was  jumped  to  20 
pages  for  the  first  edition  which 
hit  the  street  at  8:30  p.m.,  nearly 
an  hour  and  45  minutes  ahead, 
of  usual  schedule. 

The  paper  was  jumped  an¬ 
other  two  pages  for  the  final 
editions  and  38,000  extra  papers 
were  printed. 
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cripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  buys 


New  PHOTON  MODEL 


200  ADMASTERS 


Santa  Maiia  Publithing  Company  (2  machtnaa) 


Hawaii  Presa  Nawapapara.  Inc.  (2  machinaa) 


Coaur  d'Alane  Praaa  Company  (Idaho)  (1  machina) 


SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 


offset  newspaper  plants  to  use  PHOTON  efficiently,  profitably 


Most  any  experienced  newspaperman  can  figure  why  large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
employ  Photon  phototypesetting  equipment.  But  what  about  the  smaller  plant?  It  figures 
there  too,  just  as  readily. 

For  example,  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  just  bought  five  Model  200  Photon 
units  for  use  in  three  of  its  plants,  producing  smaller  or  medium-circulation  dailies 
by  offset. 

Scripps  League  made  an  intensive  study  of  all  available  phototypesetting  machines  and 
methods  for  display  advertising  composition — then  specified  the  Photon  200.  Faster 
production;  more  economical  production;  greatest  range  of  type  faces  and  point  sizes; 
negligible  maintenance;  direct-from-the-keyboard  production  of  either  straight  matter 
or  area  composition  at  full  keyboard  speed.  Some  of  the  very  convincing  reasons  for 
specifying  Photon. 

But  if  you’re  responsible  for  efficient,  profitable  composing  room  production  on  any 
size  paper,  certainly,  you  should  have  the  full  story  of  Photon  flexibility,  adaptability 
and  money-saving  efficiency.  To  get  it,  write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


New,  improved 
Photon  200 
Admaster 


New  keyboard  with 
plug-in  typewriter 
simplifies  maintenance 


news/Vi-iker  in  phototypesetting 
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Coach  Woody  Hayes  and  Tom  Keys  at  Ohio  State  University  Stadius 


Tom  Keys  of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 

— He  scrimmaged  with  each  team  he  covered 


Tom  Keys  never  does  anything  by  halves.  He  played  high  school 
football  at  155  lbs.,  broke  his  collarbone  three  times.  This  zest 
for  contact  continued  when  he  entered  newspapering  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer.  He  scrimmaged 
with  each  team  he  covered,  both  high  school  and  college,  and 
never  got  a  scratch. 

Tom  joined  the  Columbus  Citizen  in  1944,  covered  Ohio  State 
University,  golf,  did  a  trick  as  makeup  editor,  returned  to  sports 
full  time  in  1948.  He  was  appointed  sports  editor  in  1956. 

Tom  officiated  basketball  until  his  legs  slowed  him  down.  This 
desire  to  be  where  the  action  is— preferably  in  the  action — gives 
Tom  unusual  insight  into  how  an  athlete  feels  and  what  he 
undergoes  in  competition.  He  captures  this  feeling  in  his  daily 
Citizen-Journal  column. 


In  football-mad  Columbus,  Tom  considers  former  OSU  stars 
Howard  (Hopalong)  Cassady  and  Bill  Willis,  the  best  back  am 
lineman  he  ever  covered.  He  selected  the  1960  World  Serie 
(Pittsburgh-Yankees)  as  his  most  exciting  sports  event. 

Tom  appeals  to  numbers  in  editing  his  pages.  “We  try  k 
give  the  masses  a  cross-section,”  he  says.  “This  means  coverinj 
125  high  school  basketball  teams  and  80  high  school  football 
teams,  plus  all  major  sports.” 

Says  his  managing  editor.  Jack  Keller: 

“Tom  has  two  things  going  for  him— integrity  and  a  grea' 
love  for  sports.  He  knows  sports  greats  and  they  know  him 
They  know  when  they  talk  to  him  he  will  quote  them  accu 
rately,  and  not  twist  a  story  to  his  own  ends.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  S  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUTE 
CL  VELAND  PRESS  « 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  f.  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURnU 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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